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(6 Few copies of this book, tho not 


originally intended to be publiſh- 
ed, were printed off in the year 
1722. but, it being tranſcribed 
for the preſs haſtily, and corref- 
ed under great diſadvantages, many errata and 
1. miſtakes got into it, which could not ull be pre- 
4 ſently obſerved. With a great part of them 
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therefore ſtill remaining four or five of the co- 

pres were afterwards given away; and ſome 

more, taken from the printing-houſe, paſſed through 

hands unknown to the author, aud he ſuppoſes | 
were fold privately. There has, beſide, been 
ſome talk of a piratical deſign upon it: and if 
that ſhould take effect, both it and he might 

ſuffer extremely. For theſe reaſons he has 

thought fit to reprint it himſelf, more correctly, l 
with ſome ſmall alterations (in things not eſ- 4 
ſential to the main deſign) and ſome additions. 
Tho he cannot but be apprehenſive, that flill 
there may be many things, which have eſcaped 
his eye, or his attention. 
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PW A 5 much ſurpriſed, 5 R, when (ſome time ago) you 
oo importunately deſired my thoughts upon theſe queſtions, 


I. II there really any ſuch thing as natural religion, - properly 
and truly ſo called? | 

II. If there is, what is it ? 

III. How may a man qualify himſelf, ſo as to be able to judge, 
for himſelf, of the other religions profeſt in the world; to ſettle 
his own opinions in diſputable matters; and then to enjoy tranquillity of mind, neither di- 
flurbing others, nor being diſturbed at what paſſes among them? 

With what view you did this; whether in expectation of ſome little degree of 
ſatisfaction; or merely to try my abilities; or (which I rather think) out of kind- 
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neſs to amuſe me at a time, when I wanted ſomething to divert melancholy reflexi- 
ons, I ſhall not venture to gueſs. I ſhall only fay, that could I have foreſeen in due 
time, that ſuch a task was to be impoſed upon me, I might have been better pre- 
pared for it. I might have marked what was ſuitable to my purpoſe in thoſe books, 
which I have red, but ſhall ſcarce ever return to read any more: many more 1 
might have red too, which, not wanting them for my own conviction, I have 
neglected, and now have neither leiſure nor patience to peruſe : I might have noted 
what the various occurrences and cafes, that happen in life, ſuggeſted: and, in ge- 
neral, I might have placed more of my time on ſuch parts of learning, as would 
have been directly ferviceable to me on the preſent occaſion. 

However, as I have not ſpent my days without thinking and reflecting ſeriouſly 
within my ſelf upon the articles and duties of natural religion, and they are my 
thonghts which you require, I have attempted, by recollecting old meditations, and 
conſulting a few ſcatterd papers, in which I had formerly for my own uſe ſet down 
ſome of them (briefly, and almoſt ſoleciſtically), to give an anſwer to the ro firft 
of your queſtions, together: tho I muſt own, not without trouble in adjuſting 
and compacting looſe ſentiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the chaos into 
the ſhape of ſomething like a ſyſtem. 

Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid, in a treatiſe of natwral religion, a ſubject fo 
beaten and exhauſted in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which ſo many 
notions will inevitably occur that are no one's property, and ſo many things require 
to be proved, which can ſcarce be proved by any other but the old arguments (or 
not ſo well), you muſt not expect to find much that is new. Vet ſomething perhaps 
you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, concerning the nature 
of moral good and evil, and is the prevailing thought that runs through them all, 
I never met with any where. And even as to thoſe matters, in which I have been 
prevemed by others, and which perhaps may be common, you have them, not as I 
took them from any body, but as they uſed to appear to me in my walks and ſo- 
lirudes. So that they ore indeed my chowghrs, ſuch as have been long mine, which 
I ſend you; without any regard to what others have, or have not ſaid: as I per- 
ſuade my ſelf you will eaſily perceive. It is not hard to diſcern, whether a work 
of this kind be all of a piece; and to diſtinguiſh the genuine hand of an author 
from che falſe wares and patch-work of a plagiary. Tho after all, it would be 
madnefs in a mam to go our of his right way, only becauſe it has been frequented 
by others, or perhaps is the high road. 

Senſible how unfiniſhed this performance is, I call it only a Delmeation, or rude 


draught. Where I am defective, or trip, I hope you will excuſe a friend, who has 
now 
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now paſſed the threſhold of old age; and is, upon that and other accounts, not able 
ro bear much ſtudy or application. And thus I commit to your candor what 
follows: which, for the fake of order and perſpicuity, I have divided into ſecti- 
ons, and propoſitions. 


SE Cr. I. Of Moral Good and Evil. 


HE foundation of religion lies in that difference between the acts of men, 
| which diſtinguiſhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if there is ſuch a 
difference, there muſt be religion; & contra. Upon this account it is that ſuch a 
jong and laborious inquiry hath been made after ſome general idea, or ſome ruleb, 
by comparing the ſoreſaid acts with which it might appear, to which kind they re- 
ſpectively belong And eho men have not yet agreed upon any one, yet one 
certainly there muſt bed. That, which I am going to propoſe, has always ſeemd 
to me not only evidently true, but withal ſo obvious and plain, that perhaps for this 
very reaſon it hath not merited the notice of authors: and the uſe and application 
of it is ſo eaſy, that if things are but fairly permitted to ſpeak for themſelves their 
own. natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be found themſelves to 
proclaim their own rectitude or obliquity; that is, whether they are diſagreeable to 
it, or not. I ſhall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning. 


I. That alt, which. may be denaminated morally good or evil, muſt be the aft of a 
being capable of diſtinguiſhing, chaoſmg, and acting for himſelf *: or more briefly, of an 
intelligent and free Agent. Becauſe in proper ſpeaking no act at all can be aſcribed 
to that, which is not indued with theſe. capacities. For that, which cannot di- 


* So, in Plate, Sacrates requires of Euthyphro not . dd T6 mehdGs cr iu 
Er Tides, & r4rra r dei 004i 354, rA. And again, rar T6uv pos cur e Idar Tis vii dc 
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n water Earip. Adſit regula, peceatis que panas irroget equas, fays Horace. Now by the ſame 
rule, by which puniſhments are juſtly proportiond, crimes muſt be diſtinguiſhd among themſelves. 

and therefore much more, crimes from no-crimes, and crimes from good actions. So that it is ax 


bottom a rule which can do this, that is required. © Formula quadam conflituends ft: quam 
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8 The Religion of Nature. 
ſtinguiſh, cannot chooſe : and that, which has not the opportunity, or liberty of 
chooſing for itſelf, and acting accordingly, from an internal principle, acts, if it acts 
at all, under a neceſſity incumbent ab extra. But that, which acts thus, is in reality 
only an inſtrument in the hand of ſomething which impoſes the neceſſity; and can- 
not properly be ſaid zo act, but to be ated, The act muſt be the act of an agent: 
therefore not of his inſtrument. 

A being under the above mentioned inabilities is, as to the morality of its acts, in 


the ſtate of inert and paſſive matter, and can be but a machine: to which no language 
or philoſophy ever aſcribed Sn or mores. 


IT. Thoſe propoſitions are true, which expreſs things as they are: or, truth is the confor- 
mity of thoſe words or ſigns, b, which things are expreſt, to the things themſelves, Defin. 


III. A true propoſition may be denied, or things may be denied to be what they are, by 
deeds, as well as by expreſi words or another propoſition. It is certain there is a meaning 
in many acts and geſtures. Every body underſtands weeping *, laughing, ſhrugs, 
frowns, &c. theſe are a ſort of univerſal language. Applications are many times made, 
and a kind of dialogue maintaind only by caſts of the eye and motions of the adja- 
cent muſcles*. And we read of feet, that ſpeak ; of a philoſopher, who anſwerd 
an argument by only getting up and walking +; and of one, who pretended to expreſs 
the ſame ſentence as many ways by geſticulation, as even Cicero himſelf could by all 
his copia of words and eloquence *. But theſe inſtances do not come up to my 
meaning. There are many acts of other kinds, ſuch as conſtitute the character of 
a man's conduct in life, which have in nature, and would be taken by any indiffe- 
rent judge to have a fignification, and to imply ſome propoſition, as plainly to be under- 
ſtood as if it was declared in words: and therefore if what ſuch acts declare to be, 


is not, they muſt contradict truth, as much as any falſe propoſition or aſſertion can. 


If a body of ſoldiers, ſeeing 'another body approach, ſhould fire upon them, 


would not this action declare that they were enemies; and if they were not enemies, 


would not this military language declare what was falſe? No, perhaps it may be ſaid; 
this can only be called a miſtake, like that whi to the Athenians in the 


* Lacryme pmdera vocis havent. Ov. b Oculi, ſupercilia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui ſet mo 
quidam tacitus mentis eſt, &c. Cic. Nutu figniſque loquuntur. Ov. Eft actio quaſs ſermo corporis. 
Cic. & fim. pass. vx m NUN. Prox. 4 Toy ar © dne AN , 
rern. Sext. Emp. So Menedemut re proved luxury by eating only olives. Diog. L. And others 
zre mentioned by Plutarch, who did #6 orig & IT Sp © Macrob. 
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attack of Fpipole ', or to the Carthaginians in their laſt incampment againſt Agathocles 
in Africa. Suppoſe then, inſtead of this firing, ſome officer to have ſaid they 
were enemies, when indeed they were friends: would not that ſentence affirming 
them to be enemies be falſe, notwithſtanding he who ſpoke it was miſtaken? The 
truth or falſehood of this affirmation doth not depend upon the affirmer's knowledge 
or ignorance : becauſe there is a certain ſenſe affixt to the words, which muſt either 
agree or diſagree ro that, concerning which the affirmation is made. The caſe is the 
very ſame ſtill, if into the place of words be ſubſtituted ations. The ſalute here 
was in »atwre the ſalute of an enemy, but ſhould have been the falure of a friend: 
therefore it implied a falſity. Any ſpectaror would have underſtood this action as 1 
do; for a declaration, that the other were enemies. Now what is to be underſtood, 
has a meaning: and what has a meaning, may be either true or falſe : which is as 
much as can be ſaid of any verbal ſentence. 

When Popilins Lenas ſolicited to have Cicero proſcribed, and that he might ſind him 
out and be his executioner *, would not his carriage have ſufficiently ſignified to any 
one, who was ignorant of the caſe, that Txll either was ſome very bad man, and 
deſerved capital puniſhment ; or had ſome way grievouſly injured this man; or at 
leaſt had not ſaved his life, nor had as much reaſon to expect his ſervice and good 
offices upon occaſion, as he ever had to expect Twlh's? And all theſe things being 
falſe, were not his behaviour and actions expreſſive of that which was falſe, or con- 
tradiftions to truth? It is certain he afted as if thoſe things had been true, which 
were not true, and as if thoſe had not been true which were true ( in this conſiſted 
the fault of his ingratitude) : and if he in words had ſaid they were true or not true, 
he had done no more than talk as if they were ſo: why then ſhould not to af as if 
they were true or not true, when they were otherwiſe, contradict truth as much as 
to ſay they were fo, when they were not ſo* ? 

A pertinacious objeftor may perhaps ſtill ſay, it is the buſineſs of ſoldiers to defend 
themſelves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportunity per- 
mits; and ſelf-preſervation requires all men not only barely to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt aggreſſors, but many times alſo to proſecute ſuch, and only ſuch, as are wicked 
and dangerous: therefote it is natural to conclude, that they are enemies againſt 
whom we ſee ſoldiers defending themſelves, and thoſe men wicked and dangerous, 
whom we ſee proſecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that thoſe acts of defending 
and proſecuting ſpeak, or ſignify ſo much: but conjectures are raiſed upon the com- 
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mon ſenſe, which mankind has of ſuch proceedings. A/c If it be natural to con- 
clude any thing from them, do they not zatarally convey the notice of ſomething to 
be concluded? And what is conveying the notice of any thing but »otifying or ſigni- 
fying that thing? And then again, if this ſignification is natural and founded in the 
common principles and ſenſe of mankind, is not this more than to have a meaning 
which reſults only from the uſe of ſome particular place or country, as that of lan- 
guage doth? 

If A ſhould enter into a compact with B, by which he promiſes and ingages never 

to do ſome certain thing, and after this he does that thing: in this caſe it muſt be 
granted, that his act interferes with his promiſe, and is contrary to it. Now it can- 
not interfere with his promiſe, but it mult alſo interfere with the truth of that pro- 
Poſition, which ſays there was ſuch a promiſe made, or that there is ſuch a compact 
ſubſiſting. If this propoſition be true, A made ſuch a certain agreement with B, it 
would be denied by this, A never made any agreement with B. Why? Becauſe the 
truth of this latter is ancomſſtent with the agreement aſſerted in the former. The for- 
mality of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a denial, is this inconſſtence. If 
then the behaviour of A be inconſiſtent with the agreement mentiond in the former 
propoſition, that propoſition is as much denied by 4's behaviour, as it can be by the 
latter, or any other propoſition. Or thus, If one propoſition imports or contains that 
which is contrary to what is containd in another, it is faid to contradift this other, 
and denies the exiſtence of what is containd in it. Juſt ſo if one act imports that 
which is contrary to the import of another, it contradicts this other, and denies its ex- 
iſtence. In a word, if A by his actions denies the ingagements, to which he hath 
ſubjected himſelf, his actions deny them; juſt as we ſay, Prolemy by his writings de- 
nies the motion of the earth, or his writings deny it“. 
When the queſtion was asked, hoſe ſheep are theſe ? the anſwer was, e/£gon's : 
* for he committed them to my care > (he uſes and diſpoſes of them as his). By this 
act Dametas underſtood them to be his; and if they had not been his, but Alphon- 
das's or Melibens's, e/£gon, by an aft very intelligible to Dametas, had expreſſed what 
was not true. What is ſaid here is the ſtronger, becauſe he, who has the »/e and 4i/- 
poſal of any thing, has all that he can have of it; and v. v. he who has the all (or 
property) of any thing, muſt have all the »/e and diſpoſal of it. So that a man 
cannot more fully proclaim any thing to be his, than by gig it, &c. But of this 
ſomething more hereafter. 
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In the Fewiſh hiſtory we read, that when Abimelek, ſaw Iſaac 1 2 with Re- 
bekah, and taking conjugal liberties, he preſently knew her to be Jſaac's wife; and 
if ſhe had not been his wife, the caſe had been as in the preceding inſtance. If it 
be objefted, that ſhe might have been his miſtreſs or a harlot; I @yſwer, that ſo ſhe 
might have been, tho //aac had told him by words that ſhe was his wife. And it is 
ſufficient for my purpoſe, and to make acts capable of contradicting truth, if they 
may be allowd to expreſs things as plainly and determinately as words can. Certainly 
Abimelel gave greater credit to that information which paſſed through his eye, than 
to that which he received by the ear; and to what aac did, than to what he 
ſaid. For Iſaac had told him, that ſhe wa not his wife, but his ſiſter d. 

A certain author* writes to this purpoſe, * If a ſoldier, who had taken the oath to 
« Ceſar, ſhould run over to the enemy, and ſerve him againſt Ceſar, and after that 
ce be taken; would he not be puniſhed as a deſerter, and a perjured villain? And if 
ce he ſhould plead for himſelf, that he never denied Ceſar; would it not be anſwerd. 
« That with his tongue he did not deny him, but with his ations (or by faQts) he did? 
And in another place, “ Let us, ſays he, ſuppoſe ſome tyrant command a Chriſtian 
&« to burn incenſe to Jupiter, without adding any thing of a verbal abnegation of 
« Chriſt: if the Chriſtian ſhould do this, would it not be manifeſt to all, that by 
&« that very act he denied him; (and I may add, conſequently denied thoſe 
ſitions which affirm him to be the Chriſt, a teacher of true religion, and the like) ? 

When a man lives, as if he had the eſtate which he has not, or was in other re- 
gards (all fairly caſt up) what he is not, what judgment is to be paſſed upon him? 
Doth not his whole conduct breath untruth? May we not ſay (if the propriety of 
language permits), that he les a het? 

In common ſpeech we ſay ſome actions are Hit, which would not be ſenſe, 
if there were not ſome that are ſignificant, that have a tendency and meaning. And 
this is as much as can be ſaid of articulate ſounds, that they are either ſignificant or 
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It may not be improper by the way to obſerve, that the Ani here attributed 
to mens acts, proceeds not always from nature, but ſometimes from cuſtom and agree- 
ment among people, as that of words and ſounds moſtly doth. Acts of the latter 
kind may in different times and places have different, or even contrary ſignifications. 
The generality of Chriſtians, when they pray, take off their hats: the Fews, when 
they pray o or ſay any of their Beraleth, put them on. The ſame thing which a- 
mong Chriſtians denotes reverence, imports irreverence among the cus. The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe covering the head with a hat (if it has no influence upon one's health) 
is in itſelf an indifferent thing, and people by uſage or conſent may make it interpre- 
table either way. Such acts ſeem to be adopted into their language, and may be reck- 
ond part of it. But acts of the former kind, ſuch as I chiefly here intend, have an 
wnalterable ſigniſication, and can by no agreement or force ever be made to expreſs 
the contrary to it. e£gor's treating the flock, and diſpoſing of it as if it was his, 
can by no torture be brought to ſignify, that it as not his. From whence it ap- 
pears, that fatts expreſs more ſtrongly, even than words themſelves ; or to contradict 
any propoſition by facts is a fuller and more effectual contradiction, than can poſſi- 
bly be made by words only. Words are but arbitrary /igns* of our ideas, or indica- 
cations of our thoughts ( that word, which in one language denotes poverty ', in an- 
other denotes riches): but fatts may be taken as the effects of them, or rather as 
the thoughts themſelvrs produced into aft; as the very conceptions of the mind brought 
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| 4 Aoy©» ys ox. Plut. Res loquitur ipſa : que ſemper valet plurimum. Cic. Duil 
verba audiam, cum fatta videam? Id. Abræ Boa ru Tay hart, 1 rij H, . Ba. e This 
we know. For they are different to different nations; we coin them as we pleaſe, ec. Oro 7a 
au, l bow, AN brav v NHD Arif. And tho Plato ſeems to be of another mind, yet 
when Cratylus ſays, Orc r opSornra tives ixdge Tay drr OIou mHpuxiay, it is much to be que- 
ſtiond whether any thing more be meant than this, that ſome names of things are more natural or 
proper than others. For he ſays, that this rectitude of names is the ſame Ene. g Sab 
that it is [ only ] ſuch as is ſum̃cient dννν 607 ig 354 v ] ſuch as may render them x 
T6 nate d, recᷣ Tpar pany, r. That lepidum et feſtivum argumentum, which P. Nigidius, 
ap. A. Gell. makes uſe of to ſhew, cur videri poſſint verba eſſe naturalia magis quam arbitraria, de- 
ſerves only to be laughd at. U Hebr. 8 WN Arab. So A6. Ezra oblerves that NIN 
in Heb. is to will, in Arab. to nill (tho' in Arab. the word is written d: and in another place, 
that the ſame word even in the ſame language, ſometimes ſignifies 1397 112 a thing and its con- 
trary. And every one knows, that the greater part of our words have different ſenſes and utes. 
May in Arabic, according to Giggeius and Golins, has 70 or go, and ſome (two at leaft ) contrary 
the one to the other. 
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forth, and grown to maturity; and therefore as the moſt natural and expreſs repre- 
ſentations of them. And, beſide this, they bear certain reſpects to things, which are 
not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any ratio are in mathematics» 
For the facts and the things they reſpect are juſ# what they are, as much as any two 
given quantities are; and therefore che reſpects interceding between thoſe muſt be as 
fi vt, as the ratio is which one of theſe bears to the other: that is, they muſt remain 
the ſame, and always ſpeak the ſame language, till things ceaſe to be what they are. 
I lay this down then as a fundamental maxim, That whoever acts as if things were 
ſo, or not ſo, doth by his alls declare, that they are ſo, or not ſo; as plainly as he could 
by words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwiſe, his acts contra- 
dict thoſe propoſitions, which aſſert them to be as they are | 


IV. No att (whether word ® or deed ) of any being, to whom moral good and evil 
are imputable, that interferes with any true propoſition, or denies any thing to be as it is, 
Can be right. For, 

1. If that propoſition, which is falſe, be wrong ©, that act which implies ſuch a 
propoſition, or is founded in it, cannot be right: becauſe it is the very propoſition 
itſelf in practice. 

2. Thoſe propoſitions, which are true, and expreſs things as they are, expreſs the 
relation between the ſubject and the attribute as it is: that is, this is either affirmed 
or denied of that according to the nature of that relation. And further, this relation 
(or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is determind and fixt by the natures 
of the things themſelves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any propoſition that 
is true, but it muſt likewiſe interfere with nature (the nature of the relation, and 
the natures of the things themſelves too), and conſequently be unnaural, or wrong 
in nature. So very much. are thoſe gentlemen miſtaken, who by following nature 
mean only complying with their bodily inclinations, tho in oppoſition to truth, or 
at leaſt withour any regard to it. Truth is but a conformity to nature : and to fol- 
low nature cannot be to combate truth ©, 


This is To . Apocal. Plato uſes the ſame way of ſpeaking. *%59©-, ſays he, pndus 
undi — tert Moyes hs 1% TeeZ:, The contrary to this is in Ariſtotle a 0puciws itn Ab 
LN rea and 3 84 & De And in S. B. FON ND). and NOR T1 Actum generale 
verbum eft, ſrue verbis ſrve re quid agatur. Juſtin. Dig. © As it muſt be, becauſe O 295 
4 aA At. Soph, 4 Toa 0/129 Cas » vt Text vr CU ig x; X&T& 145/00 ( that is, ac- 
cording to truth, which it is the office of reaſon to diicover). Anton. Nunquam aliud natura, aliud 
ſipientia dicit. Juv, 
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3. If there is a Supreme being, upon whom the exiſtence of the world depends; 
and nothing can be in it but what He either cauſes, or permits to be; then to own 
things to be as they are is to own what He cauſes, or at leaſt permits, to be thus cauſed 
or permitted: and this is to take things as He gives them, to go into His conſtitu- 
tion of the world, and to ſubmit to His will, reveald in the books of nature To 
do this therefore muſt be agreeable to His i. And if fo, the contrary muſt be 
diſagreeable to it; and, ſince (as we ſhall find in due time) there is a perfe& recti- 
tude in His will, certainly 2yrong. 

I defire that I may not be miſunderſtood in reſpe& to the actings of wicked men. 
I do not fay, it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is ill done by them» 
ſhould be /o done; 5. e. that they ſhould uſe their liberty ill: but I fay, when 
they have done this and commitred ſome evil, it is agreeable to his will, that we 
ſhould allow it to have been committed: or, it would be diſagreeable to his will, 
that we ſhould deny it to have been committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our conduct, 0 be as they are, is direct obedience ®: 
ſo the contrary, not to own things to be or to have been that are or have been, or 
not to be what they are, is direct rebellion againſt Him, who is the Author of na- 
ture, For it is as much as to ſay, * God indeed cauſes ſuch a thing to be, or at 
&« leaſt permits it, and it is; or the relation, that lies between this and that, is of 
« ſuch a nature, that one may be affirmed of the other, &c. this is true: but yer 
64 to me it ſhall nor be ſo: I will not indure it, or act as if it were fo: the laws 
{© of nature are ill framed, nor will I mind them, or what follows from them: even 
« exiſtence ſhall be non- exiſtence, when my pleaſures require.” Such an impious de- 
claration as this attends every voluntary infraction of truth. 

4. Things cannot be denied to be what they are, in any inſtance or manner what- 
ſoever, without contradicting axioms and truths eternal. For ſuch are theſe : every 
thing is what it it; that which is done, cannot be undone ; and the like. And then if 
thoſe truths be conſiderd as having always ſubſiſted in the Divine mind, to which 
they have always been true, and which differs not from the Deity himſelf, to do 
this is to act not only in oppoſition to His government or ſoveraignty, but to His 


: "Elwxe [6 Orc] drr dir F gc Chr. b What Hierecles ſays of his 3/40: Or- 
el, is true in reſpect of every thing. Te Otw i xaraxont3urrur £54 — THTO aUTE; lu vi- 
Sal, 6 ; There is a paſſage ſomewhere in S. Igqar. much like this: where it is faid (as 
remember) that he, who worſhips an Angel d M2W NW 71M WM (as being what he is, the 
meſſenger of God) is not guilty of idolatry, 
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wature a Alſo: which, if He be perfect, and there be nothing in Him but what is 
moſt right, muſt alſo upon this account be moſt wrong. 

Pardon theſe inadequate ways of ſpeaking of God. You will apprehend my 
meaning: which perhaps may be better repreſented thus. If there are ſuch things 
as axioms, which are and always have been immutably true, and conſequently have 
been always kyown to God to be ſo®, the truth of them cannot be denied any way, 
either directly or indirectly, but the truth of the Divine knowledge muſt be de- 
nied too. | 

5. Deſignedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greateſt poſſible 
abſurdiry. It is to put bitter for ſweet, darkneſs for light, crooked for ſtreight, &c. 
It is to ſubvert all ſcience, to renounce all ſenſe of truth, and flatly to deny the 
exiſtence of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing does exiſt, if things are 
not what they are. 

To talk to a po, or otherwiſe treat it as if it was a man, would ſurely be reck- 
ond an abſurdity, if not diftraftion * Why ? becauſe this is to treat it as being 
what it is not, And why ſhould not the converſe be reckond as bad; that is, to 
treat a man as a poſt 4; as if he had no ſenſe, and felt not injuries, which he doth 
feel; as if to him pain and ſorrow were not pain; happineſs not happineſs. This 
is what the cruel and unjuſt often do. 

Laſily, to deny things to be as they are is a tranſgreſſion of the great law of aur 
nature, the law of Reaſon. For truth cannot be oppoſed, but reaſon mult be viola- 
ted. But of this more in the proper place. 

Much might be added here concerning the amiable nature *, and great force * of 
truth. If I may judge by what I fecl within my ſelf, the leaſt truth cannot be 


* AR RIM N'2PN- In Refh. Molm. & al. And S. cine om deſines truth in the ſame 
words, which philoſophers apply to the Deity. A To dna oy. b "AngFtiee 5 ira os 
Os. Ph. Jud. Nei s an Fen; — iv is in Soph. the character of Ajax, when his 
head was turned, in a fit of raving. And among the monſtrous and mad extravagances of C. Ca- 
ligula one is, that he treated his horſe Incitatus as a man. Smet. 4 Horace argues after the 
ſime manner. Si quis leftica nitidam geſtare amet agnam; Huic veſtem, ut natæ, paret, &c. Inter- 
ditto huic emne adimat jus Prator, &c. Quid, ſiquis natam pro muta devovet agna, Integer eſt 
animi? ne dixeris, If it be againſt truth and nature to ute a lamb as a daughter, it will be as much 
againſt truth to uſe a daughter as a lamb. © Ka?" avro wir i & Qauror 3% Wixrer v 
A Ae KA trauer. Ariſt. Eſt quiddam, quod /ua vi nos alliciat ad ſeſe, non emolumento cap- 
tan, aliquo, fed traben, [ua dignitate: quod genus wirtus, ſcientia, veritas eſt. Cic. Tuxv » &AF1a 
a feſtival ſaying in Plut. 0 magna vis veritatir, &c. Cic. A good man HDD Nwny 
NN M DD. Mam. 
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contradicted without much reluctance: even to ſee other men difregard it 
ſomething more than diſpleaſe; it is ſhocking. 


V. What has been ſaid of acti inconſiſtent with truth, may alſo be ſaid of many omiſſi- 
ons, or neplefts to aft: that is, by theſe alſo true propoſitions may be denied to be true; 
and then thaſe omiſſions, by which this is done, muſt be wrong for the ſame reaſons with 
thoſe aſſigned under the former propoſition. 

Nothing can be aſſerted or denied by any act with regard to thoſe things, to 
which it bears no relation: and here no truth can be affected. And when acts do 
bear ſuch relations to other things, as to be declaratory of ſomething concerning 
them, this commonly is viſible; and it is not difficult to determin, whether truth 
ſuffers by them, or not. Some things cannot poſſibly be done, but truth muſt be 
direftly and poſitively denied; and the thing will be clear. But the caſes ariſing 
from omiſſions are not always ſo well determind, and plain: it is not always eaſie 
to know when or how far truth is violated by omitting. Here therefore more la- 
titude muſt be allowd, and much muſt be left to every one's own judgment and 
ingenuity. 

This may be faid in general, that when any truth would be denied by acting, 
the omitting to act can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth *. 
And there may be omiſſions in other caſes, that are filent as to truth. But yet 
there are ſome neglects or refuſals to act, which are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with it 
(or, with ſome true propoſitions). 

We before © ſuppoſed A to have engaged not to do ſome certain thing, &c. if 
now, on the other ſide, he ſhould by ſome ſolemn promiſe, oath, or other act un- 
dertake to do ſome certain thing before ſuch a time, and he voluntarily d omits to do 
it, he would behave himſelf as if there had been no ſuch promiſe or engagement ; 
which 1s equal to denying there was any : and truth is as much contradicted in this 
as in the former inſtance. 

Again, there are ſome ends, which the nature of things and truth require us to 
aim at, and at which therefore if we do not aim, nature and truth are denied. If a 
man does not defire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his ez» na- 
ture and the nature and definition of happineſs ro be what they are b. And then fur- 
ther, willingly to neglect the means, leading to any ſuch end, is the ſame as not 
to propoſe that end, and mult fall under the fame cenſure. As retreating from any 
end commonly attends the not advancing towards it, and that may be confided as 
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an act, many omiſſions of this kind may be turned over to the other fide", and 
brought under the foregoing propoſition. 

It muſt be confeſt there is a difficulty as to the means, by which we are to 
conſult our own preſervation and happineſs; to know what thoſe are, and what 
they are with reſpect to us. For our abilities and opportunities are not equal: ſome 
Labor under diſadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the true natures of things, 


of their operations and effects in ſuch an irregular diſtemperd world, and of thoſe 


many incidents, that may happen either to further or break our meaſures, deprive 
us of certainty in theſe matters. But ſtill we may judge as well as we can, and 
do what we can®; and the negle& zo do this will be an omiſſion within the reach 


of the propoſition. 

There are omiſſions of other kinds, which will deſerve to be annumerated to 
theſe by being either total, or notorious, or upon the ſcore of ſome other circumſtance. 
It is certain I ſhould not deny the Pheniſe of Euripides to be an excellent drama 
by not reading it: nor do I deny Chibil-menar to be a rare piece of antiquity by 
not going to ſee it. But ſhould I, having leiſure, health, and proper opportunities, 
read nothing, nor make any inquiries in order to improve my mind, and attain ſuch 
knowledge as may be »/efwl to me, I ſhould then deny my mind to be what it is, 
and that knowledge to be what it is. And if it doth not appear preciſely, into 
what kind of ſtudies this reſpect to truth will carry a man preferably to all others, 
how far it will oblige him to continue his purſuit after knowledge, and where the 
diſcontinuance begins to be no offence againſt truth, he muſt conſult his own op- 
portunities and genius, and judge for himſelf as well as he cane. This is one of 
thoſe caſes which I ſaid before were not ſo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to whom I am under no particu- 
lar obligation, I do not by this deny them to be poor, any more than I ſhould 
deny a man to have a ſqualid beard by not ſhaving him, to be naſty by not 
waſhing him, or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into conſideration (according to the next pro- 
poſition) : perhaps I might intrench upon truth by doing this; and then I cannot by 
not doing it. But if I, being in circumſtances to afford now and then ſomething 
in charity to the poor, ſhould yet ever give them any thing at all, I ſhould ther 


In the Civil Law he is ſaid to a7, who does omit. Qui non facit quod facere debet, videtur 


facere adver/us ea que non facit. Dig. b Eft quodam prodire tens. Hor. © Diſces, 
quamdiu voles: tamdiu autem velle debebis, quoad te, quantum proficias, non panitebit, ſays Cicero to 
his Son. 4 Nulla virtus virtuti contraria eſt. Sen. 
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certainly deny the condition of the poor to be what it is, and my own to be what 
it is: and thus truth would be injured. So, again, 

If I ſhould not ſay my prayers at ſuch a certain hour, or in ſuch a certain place 
and manner, this would not imply a denial of the exiſtence of God, His providence, 
or my dependence upon Him: nay, there may be reaſons perhaps againſt that parti 
cular time, place, manner. But if I ſhould never pray to Him, or worſhip Him at 
all, ſuch a total omiſſion would be equivalent to this aſſertion, There is no God, who 
governs the world, to be adored: which, if there is ſuch a being, muſt be contrary 
to truth. Alſo generally and motorionſly to neglect this duty (permit me to call it 
ſo), tho not quite always, will favor, if not directly proclaim the ſame untruth. For 
certainly to worſhip God after this manner is only to worſhip him accidentally, which 
is to declare it a great accident that he is worſhipd at all, and this approaches as 
near as it is poſſible to a total neglect. Beſide, ſuch a ſparing and infrequent wor- 
ſhiper of the Deity betrays ſuch an habitual diſregard of Him, as will render every 
religious act inſignificant and null. 

Should I, in the laſt place, find a man grievouſiy hurt by ſome accident, faln 
down, alone, and without preſent help like to periſh; or ſee his houſe on fire, no 
body being near to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him my 
aſſiſtance immediately, I do not do it at all: and by this refuſing to do it accord- 
ing to my ability, I deny his cafe to be what it is; humane nature to be what it 
is; and even thoſe deſires and expectations, which I am conſcious to my ſelf I 
ſhould have under the like misfortune, to be what they are. 


VI. In order to judge rightly what any thing is, it muſt be conſiderd not only what it 
is in it ſelf or in one reſpeft, but alſo what it may be in any other reſpect, which is ca- 
pable of being denied by fats or practice: and the Whole deſcription of the thing ought to 
be talen in. 

If a man ſteals a horſe, and rides away upon him, he may be ſaid indeed by 


riding him to uſe him as a horſe, but nor as the horſe of another man, who gave him 


no licence to do this. He does not therefore confider him as being what he is, 
unleſs he takes in the reſpect he bears to his true owner. But it is not neceſſary 
perhaps to confider what he is in reſpect to his color, ſhape, or age: becauſe the 
thief's riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be of any par- 


ticular color, &c. I fay therefore, that thoſe, and all thoſe properties, reſpects, and 


circumſtances, which may be contradicted by practice, are to be taken into con- 


ſideration. For otherwiſe the thing to be conſiderd is but imperfeRly ſurveyd ; and 
the. 
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the whole compaſs of it being not taken in, it is taken not as being what it is, but 
as what it is in part only, and in other reſpects perhaps as being what it is not. 

If a rich man, being upon a journey, ſhould be robbed and ſtript, it would be a 
ſecond robbery and injuſtice committed upon him to take from him part of his then 
character, and to conſider him only as a rich man. His character completed is a 
rich man robbed and abuſed, and indeed at that time a poor mana and diftreſt, tho 
able to repay afterwards the aſſiſtance lent him. 

Moreover a man in giving aſſiſtance of any kind to another ſhould conſider, what 
his own circumſtances are, as well as what the other's are b. If they do not permit 
him to give it, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to want itz but if 
he ſhould give it, and by that deny his own or his family's circumſtances to be 
what they are, he would actually contradict truth. And ſince (as I have obſerved 
already) all truths are conſiſtent, nor can any thing be true any further than it is 
compatible with other things that are true; when both parties are placed in a righr 
light, and the caſe fairly ſtated for a judgment, the latter may indeed be truly ſaid to 
want aſſiſtance, but not the aſſiſtance of the former: any more than a man, who 
wants a guide, may be ſaid to want a blind or a lame guide. By putting things 
thus may be truh known what the latter is with reſpe& to the former. 

The caſe becomes more difficult, when a man (A) is under ſome promiſe or com- 

to aſſiſt another (B), and at the ſame time bound to conſult his own happi- 
neſs, provide for his family, &c. and he cannot do theſe, if he does that, cectu- 
ally. For what muſt A do? Here are not indeed oppoſite rrwths, but there are 
truths on oppoſite /ides. I anſwer: tho there cannot be two incompatible duties, 
or tho two inconſiſtent acts cannot be both A's duty at the ſame time (for then his 
duty would be an impoſſibility); yet an obligation, which I will call mixe, may 
ariſe out of thoſe differing conſiderations. A ſhould aſſiſt B; but /o, as not to neg- 
lect himſelf and family, &c. and o to take care of himſelf and family, 4s not to 
forget the other ingagement, as ell and honeſtly as he can. Here the importance of 
the truths on the one and the other fide ſhould be diligently compared : and there 
muſt in ſuch caſes be always ſome exception or limitation underſtood. It is not in 
man's power to promiſe abſolutely. He can only promiſe as one, who may be 4 
abled by the weight and incumbency of truths not then exiſting. 


y NN Y according to that determination in a caſe ſomething |:ke this, which occurs 
in Talm. Maſs. Phe. > Utrique ſumul conſulendum «ft. Dabo egenti; ſed ut ipſe non egeam, &c. 
Sen. Ita te aliorum miſereſcat, ne tui alios miſereat. Plaut. 
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I could here inſert many inſtances of partial thinking, which occur in authors? 
but I ſhall chooſe only to ſet down one in the margin. 

In ſhort, when things are truly eſtimated, perſons concerned, times, places b, ends 
intended ©, and efe&s that naturally follow, muſt be added to them. 


VII. When any at would be wrong, the forbearing that aft muſt be right : lie- 
wiſe when the omiſſion of any thing would be wrong, the doing of it (i. e. not omitting 
it) muſt be right. Becauſe contrariorum contraria eſt ratio. 


VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with right and wrong. For that cannot be 
good, which is wrong; nor that evil, which is right. 


IX. Every Att therefore of ſuch a being, as is before deſcribed, and all thoſe omiſſions, 
which interfere with truth (i. e. deny any propoſition to be true, which is true; or 
ſuppoſe any thing not to be what it is, in any regard a) are morally evil, in ſome de- 
gree or other: the forbearing ſuch acts, and the acting in oppoſition to ſuch omiſſions are 
morally good : and when any thing may be either done, or not done, equally without the 
violation of truth, that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be noted well, that when I ſpeak of acts inconſiſtent with 
truth, I mean any truth; any true propoſition whatſoever, whether containing matter 
of . or plain fact. I would have every thing taken to be what in fa7 
and truth it is ©. 


* Sextus Emp. ſeems to be fond of that filthy faying of Zeno, in relation to what is ſtoried of 
Focaſla and Oedipus: jon rorer nad To wegier The unrgös Tees, xx. any more, than to rub with 
the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here only vg is oonſiderd; as if all was nothing 
more, but barely ręſdis: but this is an incomplete idea of the act. For Tg; 7 prog is more than 
Tg by it ſelf: and reis uy * ris fare is ſtill more: and certainly Tg/8: Tw xiige 74 vt is 
a different thing from ryist v pwogier 74 pogiy, & c. He might as well have aid, that to rub a red 
hot piece of iron with one's bare hand is the fame as to rub one that is cold, or any other innocent 
piece of matter: for all is but re. Thus men, affecting to appear free-thinkers, ſhew themſelves 
to be but half-thinkers, or leſs: they do not take in the whole of that which is to be confiderd. 
v Stunt res quedam ex tempore, & ex conſilio, non ex ſua natura conſuderande.— Luid tempora pe- 
tant, aut quid perſonis dignum ſit, canſiderandum eft, &c. Cic. O νν,ů OrhoTorer Ter d 
rade, α H ν . Arr. Amico egro aliquis aſſidet : probamns. at hoc ſi hæreditatis cauſa facit, 
vultur eſt, cadaver expettar. Sen. 405 Pi 6 acid $54 rębxes. Chryſ. T 
farige, eyadav v „ Ke 2 6 rec bees 71557 remmęla⸗ To ines. Bal, 
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It may be of uſe alſo to remember, that I have added thoſe words in ſome degree 
or other. For neither all evil, nor all good actions are equal :. Thoſe truths which 
they reſpect, tho they are equally true, may compriſe matters of very different im- 
portanceb; or more truths may be violated one way than another®: and then the 
crimes committed by the violation of them may be equally (one as well as the 
other) ſaid to be crimes, but not equal crimes d. If A ſteals a book from B which 
was pleaſing and uſeful to him, it is true A is guilty of a crime in not treating the 
book as being what it is, the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, and one 
whoſe happineſs partly depends upon it : but ſtill if A ſhould deprive B of a good 
eſtate, of which he was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much greater crime. 
For if we ſuppoſe the book to be worth to him one pound, and the eſtate 10000 /- 
that truth, which is violated by depriving B of his book, is in effect violated 10000 
times by robbing him of his eſtate. It is the fame as to repeat the theft of one 
pound 10000 times over: and therefore if 10000 thefts (or crimes) are more, and 
all together greater than one, one equal to 10000 muſt be greater too: greater 
than that, which is but the 1ooooth part of it, ſure. Then, tho the convenience 
and innocent pleaſure, that B found in the uſe of the book, was a dłgree of happi- 
neſs : yet the happineſs accruing to him from the eftare, by which he Fas ſupplied 
not only with neceſſaries, but alſo with many other comforts and harmleſs injoy- 
ments, vaſtly exceeded it. And therefore the truth violated in the former caſe was, 
B had a property in that, which gave him ſuch a degree of happineſs : that violated in 
the latter, B had a property in that, which gave him a happineſs vaſtly ſuperior to the 
other. The violation therefore in the latter caſe is upon this account a vaſtly 
greater violation than in the former. Lay, the truths violated in the former caſe 
mighe end in B thoſe in the latter may perhaps be repeated in them of his family, 


+ Notwithſtanding that paradox of the Stoics, Ori irn r apurrnmurat, & TX xaTogFwmuaTH,* Ad. 
Cic. Plut. Diog. L. & al. which might eaſily be confuted from their own words in Cicero, 7 For 
if ſinning be like paſſing a line, or limit; that is, going over or beyond that line: then, to ſin be- 
ing equal to going beyond that line, to go more (or further) beyond that line muſt be to tin more, 
Who ſees not the falſity of that, nec bono viro meliorem,—— nec forti fortiorem, nec ſapiente ſapien- 
tiorem poſſe fieri? And ſo on. Nullum inter ſcelus & erratum diſcrimen facere (as S. Hier. expreſſes 
their opinion: if that epiſtle to Celantia be his) is to alter or deſtroy the natures of things. o Sure 
that Wiſeman was but a bad accountant, who reckond, Tw h, ovoizy amBurar, Jeux um icy 
iN Ap. Plut. © This is con'eſt in Cic. lud intereſt, quod in ſerua veces do, adſit 
injuria, ſemel peccatur: in patris vita vialanda multa peccantur, &c. Multituame peccgtorum pra- 
ſtat, &c. 4 This may ſerve for an anſwer to Chryſippus, and them Who ſay, dd ant; 4an- 
385 1% )).09 2% 22 vol iis Vos dg 301 aAnKTH rc ns, is ce N a H ,ͤ,, xA. A. 
Dig. L. 
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who ſubſiſt alſo by the fate, and are to be provided for out of it. And theſe 
truths are very many in reſpe& of every one of them, and all their deſcendents. 
Thus the degrees of evil or guilt are as the importance and number of truths viola- 
ted. I ſhall only add, on the other fide, that the value of good actions will riſe 
at leaſt in proportion to the degrees of evil in the omiſſion of them: and that 
therefore they cannot be equal, any more than te oppoſite evil omiſſions. 
But let us return to that, which is our main ſubje&, the diſtinftion between mo- 
ral good and evil. Some have been ſo wild as to deny there is any ſuch thing: 
but from what has been faid here, it is manifeſt, that there is as certainly moral 
good and evil as there is true and falſe ; and that there is as natural and immutable a 
difference between rhoſe as between theſe, the difference at the bottom being indeed 
the ſame d. Others acknowledge, that there is indeed moral good and evil; bur 
ant {ome criterion, or mark, by the help of which they might know them 

aſunder. And others there are, who pretend to have found that rule, by which 
our actions ought to be ſquared, and may be diſcriminated; or that »ltimate end, 
to which they ought all to be referred e: but what they have advanced is either 
falſe, or not ſufficiently guarded, or not comprehenſive enough, or not clear and 
firme, or (ſo far as it is juſt) reducible to wy rule. For 

They, who reckon nothing to be good but what they call honeſfume, may de- 
nominate actions according as that is, or is not the end of them: but then what 
is honeſtum ? Something is ſtill wanting ro meaſure things by, and to ſeparate the 
honeſta from the inhoneſta. 

They who place all in following nature, if they mean by that phraſe acting ac- 
cording to the natures of things (that is, treating things as being what they in na- 


* Dues paris eſſe ferè placuit peccata, laborant Cum ventum ad verum eft : ſenſus moreſque repug. 
nant, Atq; ipſa utilit as. Hor. > Therefore they, who denied there was either good or evil 
(oh, aryuFor » #axe), were much in the right to make thorough work, and to ſay there was no- 
thing in nature either true or falſe. V. Sext. Emp. & Diog. L. © Ouod [extremum, 5. ul- 
timum bonorum] omnium philoſophorum ſententid tale debet eſſe, ut ad id omnia referri, oporteat: 
ipſum autem nuſquam. Cic. 4 There was among the old philoſophers ſuch an uncertainty 
and variety of opinions concerning the fines bonorum e malorum, that if Varro computes rightly, 
the number might be raiſed to 288. S. Aug. Quo honeſtum eſt, id bonum ſolum haben- 
dum eſt. Cato ap. Cic. To fay, Quod laudabile eff, omne honeſ/um eſt, or any thing like 
that, is to ſay nothing. For how ſhall one know what is truly [audabile ? T. tort 
[Zan] To owonoyuwerus (al. axrhs3u;) Th Quo Gin, exp ig xaT egy Gov. Au > bels TRUTH 
$4; U Se. Diog. L. 
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ture are, or according to truth) ſay what is right. But this does not ſeem to be 
their meaning. And if it is only that a man muſt follow his own nature, fince 
his nature is not purely rational, but there is a part of him, which he has in com- 
mon with brutes, they appoint him a guide which I fear will miſlead him, this be- 
ing commonly more likely to prevail, than the rational part. At beſt this talk is 
looſe. | 

They who make right reaſon® to be the law, by which our acts are to be judg- 
ed, and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them l,] 
or unlawful, good or bad, ſay ſomething more particular and preciſe. And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reaſon, is right ; and that which 
is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reaſon is meant that» 
which is found by the right uſe of our rational faculties, this is the ſame with 
truth: and what is ſaid by them, will be comprehended in what I have ſaid. But 
the manner in which they have delivered themſelves, is not yet explicit exongh*. 
It leaves room for ſo many diſputes and oppoſite right-reaſons, that nothing can be ſet- 
tled, while every one pretends that his reaſon is right. And beſide, what I have 
faid, extends further: for we are not only to reſpect thoſe truths, which we diſco- 
ver by reaſoning, but even ſuch matters of fact, as are fairly diſcoverd to us by our 
ſenſes. We ought to regard things as being what they are, which way ſoever we. 
come to the knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themſelves with ſuperficial and tranſient views deduce the 
difference between good and evil from the common ſenſe of mankind *, and certain 


principles that are born with us, put the matter upon a very infirm foot. For it 


is much to be ſuſpected there are no ſuch innate maxims as they pretend, but that 
the impreſſions of education are miſtaken for them: and beſide that, the ſentiments 


of mankind are not ſo uniform and conſtant, as that we may ſafely truſt ſuch an im- 
portant diſtinction upon them 


* Trvere ex hominis natura. Cic. It is true he adds, undique perfecta c nihil requirente: but thoſe 
words have either no meaning, or ſuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is natura un. 
dique perfeita & nihil requir ens ? Beſide, moral reigion deth not conſiſt in following nature already per- 


fect, but by the practice of religion we aim at the perfecting of our natures. d Celebrated 
every where. < Th ut ure deri r D res & eg Tpazuc, reg xe Toy 46e zus bi⁰, 
2.94/03, & rs reinps TBT, & A Nig ui, 8% $54 0 inavev Tas Kg c. Andr. Rh. 4 Nec 


ſolum jus & injuria & natura dijudicatur, ſed omnizo omnia honeſta & turpia, Nam communis in- 
telligentia nobis notas res eficit, eaſq; in animi: noſtris inchoavit, ut honeſta in virtute ponantur, in ti. 
us; urbia. Cic. KC Uf Ono [ 9 Xpuo nn =? tas dn 2 1 . Diog. L. © They 
ate uſually called frincitia natura, lex (or leges) nature, Tpornyis, Reale, or Seines inet, vouues 
@urc;, Kc, * The ſet of theſe practical principles (or a habit flowing from them) is what, I 
think, goes by the name of Sntercſis. > Unaque7; gens hoc legem natura utat, quod dificit. Hieron. 


They, 
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They, who own nothing to be good but pleaſure, or what they call jucundum, no- 
thing evil but pain, and diſtinguiſh things by their tendencies to this or that, do 
not agree in what this pleaſure is to be placed e, or by what methods and actings the 
moſt of it may be obtaind. Theſe are left to be queſtions ſtill. As men have 
different taſts, different degrees of ſenſe and philoſophy, the ſame thing cannot be 
pleaſant to all: and if particular actions are to be proved by this teſt, the morality 
of them will be very uncertain ; the ſame act may be of one nature to one man and 
of another to another. Beſide, unleſs there be ſome ſtrong limitation added as a fence 
for virtue, men will be apt to ſink into groſs voluptuouſneſs, as in fact the generality 
— of Epicuruss herd have done 4 ( notwithſtanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, 
3 tranquillity of mind, &c.); and the bridle will be uſurped by thoſe appetites, which it is 

. a principal part of all religion, aura as well as any other, to curb and reſtrain. So 
# theſe men ſay what is intelligible indeed: but what they fay is falſe. For not all plea- 
4 ſures, but only ſuch pleaſure as is true, or happineſs (of which afterwards), may be 
reckond among the fines or ultima bonorum. 

He*, who, having conſiderd the two extremes in mens practice, in condemning 
both which the world generally agrees, places virtue in the midale, and ſeems to raiſe 
an idea of it from its ſituation at an equal diſtance from the oppoſite extremes ', could 
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„D which word theſe delicate men comprehend labor. When Epicurus, in Lucian, is asked. 
Keexov » wi T Toe; he anſwers, N. And Mindyrides (Emndvedy, ap. Herod. % ini Tires On x40 
Ls comp arab.) proceeded fo far in his averſion to la! or, that ejus latus alieno labore condoluit qui 


Ly 

1 cum vidiſſet fodientem, & altius raſtrum alleva tem, laſſum ſe fieri (ua e, in Athen. queſius, 
1 wetuit illum opus in conſpettu ſuo facere. Sen. d Ad hac | voluptatem, && dolorem ] et que ſe- 
\ quamur, et que fugiamus, refert omnia [ Ariſtippus ]. Cic. © Velim definias, quid ſit volup- 
i! tas: de quo omnis hec qu eſtio eſt. Cic. The diſputes about p!caſure between the Cyrenaics, Epicurus, 


| Hieronymus, &c. are well known: whether the end was pleaſure of body, or mind: whether it was 
4 voluptas in motu, or in ſtatu (ſtavilitate ); que ſuavitate aliqua naturam ipſam moves, or ques perci- 
| pitur, omni dolore detrado; d & ximou, Of d xaragnν]Trͤun, &c. Cic. Diog. L. & al. 4 Negat 
| Epicurus jucunde vivi poſſe, niſi cum virtute vivatuy. Cic. But for all that their pleaſures have not 
| continued to be always like thoſe in the little gardens of Gargertus. Nor indeed do they ſeem to 
4 be very virtuous even there. For Epicrurus not only had his Leontium (or, as he amorouſly called 
her, AwTepor), a famous harlot; but ſhe Tac 7+ Toi; 'Exuupiioc; owir is Toi; x. Athen, And in his 
book Twi 712; he is ſaid to have written thus, Ou Þ tywys tw 74 row TEy43 9, Apis u TH 
d xvanr (x Athen.) vow 25, «Ox ipa by — rag d AE ,t, A. See this and more in Diog. L 
© $. Ferom uſes the plura number, as if this was the prevailing notion in his time. Phaloſopborum 
ſententia eſt, pATSTHT ES arts, b rοον aut Loni. 'H n. brech urea. * u 1 + 
a Viyeres, To 0; lire, traut. ES e » aer £245 TLIC ETIZs, cy WET ST 174 dr, rA. Me- 
worn; d, due xaxiar The wir x63" br Th, d xar' . Ariſt. Perhaps Pythagoras (and after 
him Plato, and others), when he ſaid ( ap. Diog. L.) ru a;3rw apworizs ta, might have ſome ſuch 
thought as this, 
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only deſign to be underſtood of ſuch virtues, as have extremes. It muſt be granted 
indeed, that whatever declines in any degree toward either extreme, muſt be ſo far 
wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equally (or nearly) divides the diſtance, 
and declines neither way, wt be right : alſo, that this notion ſupplies us with a good 
direction for common uſe in many caſes. But then there are ſeveral obligations, that 
can by no means be derived from it: ſcarce more than ſuch, as reſpe& the virtues 
couched under the word moderation. And even as to theſe, it is many times diffi- 
cult to diſcern, which is the middle point. This the author himſelf was ſenſible ofb. 
And when his maſter Plato makes virtue to conſiſt in ſuch « likeneſs to Code, as we 
are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar ), he ſays what I ſhall not diſpute. 
Bur ſince he tells us not how or by what means we may attain this likeneſs, we are 
little the wiſer in point of practice: unleſs by it we underſtand the practice of truths 
God being truth, and doing nothing contrary to it. 

Whether any of thoſe other foundations, upon which morality has been built, will 
hold better than theſe mentiond, I much queſtion. Bur if the formal ratio of moral 
good and evil be made to conſiſt in a conformity of mens acts to the truth of the caſe 
or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, the diſtinctian ſeems to be ſettled in a man- 
ner undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant by a true propoſition and 
matter of falt is perfectly underſtood by every body; ſo will it be eaſie for any one, 
fo far as he knows any ſuch propoſitions and facts, to compare not only words, but 
alſo ations with them. A very little skill and attention will ſerve to interpret even 
theſe, and diſcover whether they ſpea truth, or not. 


x. If there be moral good and evil, diflinguiſhed as before, there is religion; and ſuch 


as may moſt properly be ſtyled natwral. By religion I mean nothing elſe but an obligation 
to do (under which word I comprehend acts both of body and mind. I fy, 70 
do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be done. So 


* When he fays, it muſt be taken dre 6; a» 5 d dies Tporaty, it is not by that aſcertaind. 
See before. b Os ð fad opins To Tas, g Tir, xa. Therefore R. Albo might have ſpared 
that cenſure, where he blames him for expreſſing himſelf too generally, when he ſays, WY 13, 
YNV1 DIPRA MT NYA) without telling him what that manner, time, place is. © That 
man, ſays he, cannot be neglected, who endeavours dee Y,, & irernfivar dg, dis ono d- 
rer arFpwre owergeX, 45. And in another place, our @wyn #509: is owiwry 39 xarx T5 Swarm, 
St. Auſtin ſeems to agree with him, in that ſentence of his, Religionis ſumma eft imitari quem colic, 
4 He ipurytuc, 7) room A. eres Jg deter, An, far de. Srob. © There is cer- 
tainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cicero ſeems to ſuppoſe, when he ſays Con- 
ſuetudo exercitatioq; capienda, ut boni ratiocinatores officiorum eſſe poſſimus. | 


L that 
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that there muſt be religion, if there are things, of which ſome ought not to be done, 
ſome not to be omitted. But that there are ſuch, appears from what has been ſaid 
concerning moral good and evil: becauſe that, which to omit would be evil, and 
which therefore being done would be good or well done, ought certainly by the 
terms to be done; and ſo that, which being done would be evil, and implies ſuch ab- 
ſurdities and rebellion againſt the Supreme being, as are mentiond under propoſition 
the IVth. ought moſt undoubtedly not te be done. And then ſince there is religion 
which follows from the diſtinction between moral good and evil; ſince this diſtincti- 
on is founded in the reſpect, which mens acts bear to truth; and ſince no propoſition 
can be true, which expreſſes things otherwiſe than as they are in nature: ſince things 
are ſo, there muſt be religion, which is founded in nature, and may upon that ac- 
count be moſt properly and truly called the religion of nature or natural religion; the 
great law of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as we ſhall afterwards fiad 
reaſon to call it) of the Author of nature is, 


XI. That every intelligent, active, and free being ſhonld ſo behave himſelf, as by no aft 
to contradict truth; or, that he ſhould treat every thing as being what it is*, 

Objeftions I am ſenſible may be made to almoſt any thing; but I believe none to 
what, has been here advanced bur ſuch as mult be anſwerable. For to conſider a thing 
as being ſomething elſe than what it is, or ( which is the ſame) not to conſider it as 
being what it is, is an abſurdity indefenſible. However, for a ſpecimen, I will fer 
down a few. Let us ſuppoſe ſome gentleman, who has not ſufhciently conſiderd theſe 
matters, amidſt his freedoms, and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after ſome ſuch 
manner as this. If every thing muſt be treated as being what it is, what rare 
«, Work will follow ? For, 1. to treat my enemy as ſuch is to kill him, or revenge 
« my ſelf ſoundly. upon him. 2. To uſe a creditor, who is a ſpend-thrifr, or one 
« that knows not the uſe of money, or has no occaſion for it, as ſuch is not to 
« pay him. Nay further, 3. if I wast money, dont I act according to truth, if I take 
ce it from ſome body elſe to ſupply my own wants? And more, do not I act con- 
«-trary to truth, if I do wot? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a 4% of 
« killing another, or doing him ſome great miſchief, if he can find him, ſhould ask me 
4 where he is, and I know where he is; may not I, to fave life, ſay I do not know, 
< tho that be falſe? 5. At this rate I may not, in a frolick, break a glaſs, or burn 
« a book: becauſe forſooth to uſe theſe things as being what they are, is to drink 


* What it is in nature. NYU 71 n, to uſe Maim.'s words. And thus that in Arrianus is true, 
Nees Curie; tov ouTo;, Th axenu3o Th von mqarrw. Omni in ve quid (it veri, vilere et tueri de- 
cet. Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. d gecauſe there is ſcarce any thing, which one 
or other wi not ſay, Owid enim poteſt dici de illo, qui nigram dixit eſſe nivem, Cc. LaZ. 
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ce out of the one, not to break it; and to read the other, not burn it. Lach, how 
&« ſhall a man kzow what is true: and if he can find out truth, may he not want the 


& power of acting agrecably to it? 
To the firſ# objection it is eaſy to reply from what has been already ſaid. For if 


the objector's enemy, whom we will call E, was nothing more than his enemy, there 
might be ſome ſorce in the objection; but ſince he may be conſiderd as ſomething 
elſe beſide that, he muſt be uſed according to what he is in other reſpects, as well as 
in that from which he is denominated the objector's (or O's) enemy. For E in the 
firſt place is a man; and as ſuch may claim the benefit of common humanity, what- 
ever that is: and if O denies it to him, he wounds truth in a very ſenſible part. 
And then if O and E are fellow-citizens, living under the fame government, and ſub» 
je& to laws, which are ſo many common covenants, limiting the behaviour of one 
man to another, and by which E js exempt from all private violence in his body, 
eſtate, &c. O cannot treat E as being what he is, unleſs he treats him alſo as one, 
who by common conſent is under ſuch a protection. If he does otherwiſe, he denies 
the exiſtence of thoſe laws and public compacts, to which he is himſelf, one way or 
other, a party; contrary to truth. And beſide, O ſhould act with reſpect to himſelf 
as being what he is; a man himſelf, in ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, and one who has 
given up all right to private revenge ( for that is the thing meant here). If truth 
therefore be obſerved, the reſult will be this. O muſt treat E as ſomething com- 
pounded of a man, a fellow-citizen, and an enemy, all three: that is, he muſt only 
proſecute him in ſuch a way, as is agreeable to the ſtatures and methods, which 
the ſociety have obliged themſelves to obſerve. And even as to legal proſecutions, 
there may be many things ſtill to be conſiderd. For E may ſhew himſelf an enemy to 
O in things, that fall under the cognizance of law, which yet may be of moment and 
importance to him, or not. If they are ſuch things, as really affect the /afery or happi- 
eſs of O or his family, then he will find himſelf obliged, in duty and ſubmiſſion to 
truth, to take refuge in the laws; and to puniſh E, or obtain ſatisfaction, and at 
leaſt ſecurity for the future, by the means there preſcribed. Becauſe if he does nor, 
he denies the nature and ſenſe of happineſs to be what they are; the obligations, which 
perhaps we ſhall find hereafter he is under to his family ', to be what they are; a 
dangerous and wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked; the end of laws, and ſociety 
itſelf, to be the ſaſety and good of its members, by preventing injuries, puniſhing of- 
tenders, &c. which they will appear to be, when that matter comes before us. But 
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if the enmity of E riſes not beyond zrifling or more tolerable inſtances, then O might 
act againſt truth, if he ſhould be at more charge or hazard in proſecuting E than he can 
afford, or the thing loſt or in danger is worth; ſhould treat one that is an enemy in little 
things, or a krtle enemy, as a grea one; or ſhould deny to make ſome allowances, 
and forgive ſuch peccadillo's, as the common frailty of human nature makes ir ne- 
ceſſary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. Zafth, in caſes, of which 
the laws of the place take uo notice, truth and nature would be ſufficiently obſerved, 
if O ſhould keep a vigilant eye upon the ſteps of his adverſary, and take the moſt 
prudent meaſures, that are compatible with the character of a private perſon, either 
to aſſwage the malice of E, or prevent the effects of it; or perhaps, if he ſhould 
only vet uſe him as a friend. For this if he ſhould do, notwithſtanding the 
rants of ſome men, he would cancel the natural differences of things, and confound 
truth with untruth. 4 

The debtor in the ſecond objection, if he acts as he ſays there, does, in the firſt 
place, make himſelf the judge of his creditor, which is what he is not. For he lays 
him under a heavy ſentence, an incapacity in effect of having any eſtate, or any more 
eſtate. In the next place, he arrogates to himſelf more than can be true: that he 
perfectly knows, not only what his creditor and his circumſtances are, but alſo what 
they ever will be hereafter. He that is now weak, or extravagant, or very rich, may 
for ought he knows become otherwiſe. Aud, which is to be conſiderd above all, 
he directly denies the money, which is the creditor's, to be the creditor's. For it 
is ſuppoſed to be owing or due to him (otherwiſe he is no creditor): and if it be 
due to him, he has a right to it: and if he has a right to it, of right it is his 
(or, it is his). But the debtor by detaining it uſes it, as if it was his own, and there- 
fore not the other's; contrary to truth. To pay a man what is due to him doth 
not deny, that he who pays may think him extravagant, &c. or any other truth; 
that act has no ſuch ſignification. It only ſignifies, that he who pays thinks it due 
to the other, or that it is his: and this it naturally doth ſignify. For he might 
pay the creditor without having any other thought relating to him, but would not 
without this. 

Anſ. to objeftion the 3d. Acting according to truth, as that phraſe is uſed in the 
objection, is not the thing required by my rule; but, ſo to act that »o truth may 
be denied by any act. Not taking from another man his money by violence is a 
forbearance, which does not ſignify, that I do not want money, or which denies 
any truth. But taking it denies that to be his, which (by the ſuppoſition) is his. 
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The former is only as it were ſilence, which denies nothing; the latter a direct and 
Joud aſſertion of a falſity; the former what can contradi& no truth, becauſe the 
latter does. If a man wants money through his own extravagance and vice, there 
can be no pretence for making another man to pay for his wickedneſs or folly. We 
will ſuppoſe therefore the man, who wants money, to want it for neceſſaries, and to 
have incurred this want through ſome misfortune, which he could not prevent. In 
this caſe, which is put as ſtrong as can be for the objeRor, there are ways of ex- 
preſſing this want, or aRing according to it, without treſpaſſing upon truth. The 
man may by honeſt Labor and induſtry ſeek to ſupply his wants; or he may apply 
as a ſapplicant, not as an enemy or robber, to ſuch as can afford to relieve him; 
or if his want is very preſſing, to the firſt perſons he meets, whom truth vill ob- 
lige to affiſt him according to their abilities: or he may do any thing but violate 
truth b; which is a privilege of a vaſt ſcope, and leaves him many reſources. And 
ſuch a behaviour as this is not only agreeable to his caſe, and expreſſive of it 
in a way that is natural; but he would deny it to be what it is, if he did not act 
thus. If there is no way in the world, by which he may help himſelf without 
the violation of truth (which can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. Tf there is no other way) he 
muſt een take it as his fate. Truth will be truth, and muſt retain its character 
and force, let his caſe be what it will. Many things might be added. The man, 
from whom this money is to be taken, will appear Sect. vi. to have a right to de- 
fend himſelf and his, and not ſuffer it to be taken from him; perhaps he may ſtand 
as much in need of it, as the other, &c, 

Auſ. to obj. the th. It is cœtain, in the firſt place, that nothing may willingly 
be done, which in any manner promotes murder: whoever is acceſſary to that, of- 
fends againſt man truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged to anſwer the 
furioſs's queſtion. Silence here would contradi& no truth. 3. No one can tell, in 
ſtrit ſpeaking, where another is, if he is not within his view. Therefore you may 
truly deny, that you know where the man is. Zaſth, if by not diſcovering him 
you ſhould indanger your life (and this is the hardeſt circumſtance, that cas be ta- 
ken into the objection), the caſe then would be the ſame, as if the inquirer ſhould 
ſay, „If you do not murder ſuch a one, I will murder you.” And then be 
ſure you muſt not commit murder; but muſt defend your ſelf againſt this, as 
againſt other dangers, againſt Banditi, &c. as ell as you can. Tho merely to deny 
truth by words (I mean, when they are not productive of facts to follow; as in 
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judicial tranſactions, bearing witneſs, or paſſing ſentence) is not equal to a denial by 
facts; tho an abuſe of language is allowable in this caſe, if ever in any; tho all (ins 
againſt truth are not equal, and certainly a little treſpaſſing upon it in the preſent 
caſe, for the good of all parties, as line a one as any; and tho one might look on 
a man in ſuch a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a man but a 
mad man : yet truth is ſacred o, o, and there are other ways of coming off with inno- 
cence, by giving timely notice to the man in danger, calling in aſſiſtance, or taking 
the advantage of ſome ſeaſonable incident ©, 

The 5th obje:tion ſeems to reſpect inanimate things, which if we muſt treat ac- 
cording to what they are, it is inſinuated we ſhall become obnoxious to many tri- 
fling obligations, ſuch as are there mentiond. To this I er thus. If the glaſs 
be nothing elſe but an uſeful drinking-glaſs, and theſe words fully expreſs what it 
is, to treat it accordingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is occaſion and 
it is truly uſeſul, and to break it deſignedly is to do what is wrong. For that is 
to handle it, as if it neither was uſeful to the objector himſelf, nor could be fo to 
any one elſe; contrary to the deſcription of it. But if there be any reaſon for 
breaking the glaſs, then ſomething is wanting to declare fully what it is. As, if 
the glaſs be poiſond: for then it becomes a poiſond drinking-glaſi, and to break or 
deſtroy it is to uſe it according to this true deſcription of it. Or if by breaking 
it any thing is to be obtaind, which more than countervails the loſs of it, it becomes 
a glaſi with that circumſtance : and then for the objector to break it, if it be his own, 
is to uſe it according to what it is. And if it ſhould become by ſome circumſtance 
wſcleſs only, tho there ſhould be no reaſon for brgaking it, yet if there be none 
againſt it, the thing will be indifferent and matter o Sf lbery. This anſwer, mutatis 
mutandis, may be adapted to other things of this kind; books, or any thing elſe. As 
the uſefulneſs or excellence of ſome books renders them worthy of immortality, and 
of all our care to ſecure them to poſterity e; ſo ſome may be uſed more like what 
they are, by tearing or burning them, than by preſerving or reading them : the num- 
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ber of which, lange enough already, I wiſh you may not think to be increaſed by 
this, which I here ſend you. 

It cannot upon this occaſion be impertinent to obſerve, that tho to act againſt 
truth in any caſe is wrong, yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of 
things, in ſome caſes the importance one way or t'other may be ſo little as ro ren- 
der the crime evaneſcent or almoſt nothing a. And to this muſt be added, that inan 
mate beings cannot be conſiderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the reſpe& they 
bear to living beings is ſeparated from them. The drinking-glaſs before mentiond 
could not be conſiderd as ſuch, or be what it 0 is, if there was no drinking 
animal to own and uſe it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing it 
ſelf, which is void of all life and perception. So that when we compute what ſuch 
things are, we muſt take them as being what they are i n things that 
have life. 

The laſt and moſt material ob jection, or queſtion rather, ſhall be ne να by and by: 
In the mean time I ſhall only ſay, that if in any particular caſe truth is inacceſſi - 
ble, and after due inquiry it doth not appear what, or how things are, then this 
will be true, that the caſe or thing under conſideration is dowbrful: and to act 
agreeably unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obſtinate, but modeſt, cauti- 
ous, docile, and to endeavour to be on the ſafer fide» Such behaviour ſhews the caſe 
to be as it is. And as to the want of power to act agreeably to truth, that cannot 
be known till trials are made: and if any one doth try, and do his endeavour, he 
may take to himſelf the ſatisfaction, which he will find in Sect. 4. 


SE CT. II. Of Happineſs. 


HAT, which demands to be next conſiderd, is Happineſs ; as being in it ſelf 
moſt conſiderable ; as abetting the cauſe of truth; and as being indeed fo 

nearly allied to it, that they cannot well be parted. We cannot pay the reſpects 
due to one, unleſs we regard the other. Happineſs muſt not be denied to be what 
it is: and it is by the practice of truth that we aim at happineſs, which is true. 
In the few following propofitions I ſhall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alſo ſubjoin ſome obſervations, which tho perhaps not neceſſary here, we may ſome- 
time hereafter think no loſs of time or labor to have made en paſſant : ſuch as 
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men of ſcience would call, ſome of them Poriſmara, or corollaries, and ſome Sbo- 
lia. I ſhall take them as they fall in my way promiſcuouſly. 


I. Pleaſure is 4 conſciouſneſs of ſomething agreeable, pain of the contrary : & v. v. 

the conſcionſacſi of any thing agreeable is pleaſure, of the contrary pain. For as nothing, 
that is agreeable to us, can be painful at the ſame time, and as ſuch; nor any 
thing difagreeable pleaſant, by the terms; ſo neither can any thing agreeable be for 
that reaſon (becauſe it is agreeable) not pleaſant, nor any thing diſagreeable not 
painful, in ſome meaſure or other. 
Obſ. r. Pleaſures and pains are proportionable to the perceptions and ſinſe of their 
ſabjecti, or the perſons affeied with them. For conſciouſneſs and perception cannot 
be ſeparated : becauſe as I do not perceive what I am not conſcious to my ſelf 
I do perceive, ſo neither can I be conſcious of what I do not perceive, or of 
more or leſs than what I do perceive. And therefore, ſince the degrees of plea- 
ſure or pain muſt be anſwerable to the conſciouſneſs, which the party affected has 
of them, they muſt likewiſe be as the degrees of perception are. 

Obſ. 2. Whatever increaſes the power of percetving, renders the percipient more ſuſ- 
ceptive of pleaſure or pain, This is an immediate conſequence; and to add more 
is needleſs: unleſs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the in- 
ward ſenſe -of things may in many caſes be heightend and increaſed, are the 
principal reflexiov, and the practice of thinking, as I cannot be conſcious of 
what I do not perceive: ſo I do not perceive that, which I do not advert 
upon. That which makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inſtance there- 
fore of conſciouſneſs and perception is attended with an act of advertence : and as 
the more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences or reflexions ; ſo v. v. 
the more frequent or intenſe the acts of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
conſciouſneſs there is, and the ſtronger is the perception. Further, all perceptions are 
produced in time : time paſſes by moments: there can be but one moment pre- 
ſent at once: and therefore all preſent perception conſiderd without any relation 
to what is paſt, or future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
kind of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had not perceived any thing 
before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexion there is a re- 
petition of what is paſt, and an anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 
to come: there is a comexion of paſt and future, which by this are brought 
into the ſum, and ſuperadded to the preſent or momentaneous perceptions. Again, 
by refleQing we practiſe our capacity of apprehending : and this practiſing will in- 


creaſe, and as it were extend that capacity, to a certain degree. Laſh, reflexion 
doth 
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doth not only accumulate moments paſt and future to thoſe that are preſent, but 
even in their paſſage it ſeems ro multipiy them. For time, as well as ſpace, is ca- 
pable of indeterminate diviſion: and the finer or nicer the advertence or reflexion 
is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, whilſt the mind conſiders thoſe 
parts as ſo many ſeveral moments, is in ect renderd by this ſo much the longer. 
And to this experience agrees. 

Obſ. 3. The cauſes of pleaſure and pain are relative things: and in order to eſtimate 
truly their cfect upon any particular ſubject they ought to be drawn into the degrees of 
perception in that ſubjeft., When the cauſe is of the ſame kind, and acts with an 
equal force, if the perception of one perſon be equal to that of another, what they 
perceive muſt needs be equal. And fo it will be likewiſe, when the forces in 
the producing cauſes and the degrees of perception in the ſentients are recipro- 
cal. For (which doth not ſeem to be conſiderd by the world, and therefore ought 
the more particularly to be noted) if the cauſe of pleaſure or pain ſhould a& but 
half as much upon A, as it does upon B; yet if the perceptivity of A be 
double to that of B, the ſum of their pleaſures or pains will be equal. In other 
caſes they will be »nequal. As, if the cauſa dolorifica ſhould act with the fame 
impetus on C with which it acts upon D; yet if C had only two degrees of 
perception, and D had three, the pain ſuſtaind by D would be half as much 
more as that of C: becauſe he would perceive or feel the acts and impreſſions of 
the cauſe more by ſo much. If it ſhould act with twice the force upon D 
which it acts with upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D as 2 
to 6: 1. e. as one degree of force multiplied by two degrees of perception to 
two degrees of force multiplied by Nee of perception. And ſo on. 


Obſ. 4. Mens reſpective happineſſes or pleaſſures ought to be valued as they are to the 
perſons themſelves, whoſe they are; or according to the thoughts and ſenſe, which they 
have of them: not according to the eſtimate put upon them by other people, who 
have no authority to judge of them, nor can know what they are; may com- 
pute by different rules; have leſs ſenſe; be in different circumſtances ; or ſuch as 
guilt has renderd partial to themſelves. If that prince, who having plenty and 
flocks many, yet raviſhd the poor man's ſingle ewe-lamb out of his boſom, reck- 
ond the poor man's loſs to be not greater, than the loſs of one of his lambs would 
have been to him, he muſt be very defective in moral arithmetic, and little un- 
derſtood the doctrine of proportion. Every man's happineſs is his happineſs, what 
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it is to him; and the loſs of it is anſwerable to the degrees of his perception, to 
his manner of taking things to his wants and circumſtances a. 

Obſ. 5. How judicious and wary ought princes, lawgivers, judges, juries, and even maſters 
to be! They ought not to conſider ſo much what a ſtout, reſolute, obſtinate, har- 
dend criminal may bear, as what the weaker fort, or at leaſt (if that can be known) 
the perſons immediately concerned can bear: that is, what any puniſhment would be 
to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former kind; and therefore 
ſhould not be uſed as if they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which may 
render them obnoxious to public juſtice, they ſcarce know how themſelves: ſome 
fall into them through neceſſity, ſtrength of temptation, deſpair, elaſticity of ſpirits 
and a ſudden eruption of paſſion, ignorance of laws, want of good education, or 
ſome natural infirmity or propenſion : and ſome, who are really innocent, are oppreſt 
by the iniquity or miſtakes of judges, witneſſes, juries, or perhaps by the power and 
zeal of a faction, with which their ſenſe or their honeſty has not permitted them 
to join. What a difference muſt there be berween the ſufferings of a poor wretch 
ſenſible of his crime, or misfortune, who would give a world for his deliverance, 
if he had it, and thoſe of a ſturdy veteran in roguery; between the apprehenſi- 
ons, tears, faintings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the other; in ſhort, 
between a tender nature and a brickbat ! 

Obſ. 6. In general, all perſons ought to be very careful and tender, where any other 
is concerned. Otherwiſe they may do they know not what. For no man can tell, 
by himſelf, or any other way, how another may be affected. 

Obſ. 7. There cannot be an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments by any ſta- 
ted human laws. Becauſe (among other reaſons) the ſame thing is rarely either the 
ſame gratification, or the ſame puniſhment to different perſons. 

Obſ. 8. The ſufferings of brutes are not like the ſufferings of men. They perceive 

moments, without reflexion upon paſt or future, upon cauſes, circumſtances, & c. 

Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to nothing, to no-time and 

no- life l. And therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a life, or a remain- 
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der of time, that is equal to little more than nothing : tho this may perhaps be more 
applicable to ſome animals than to others. That, which is chiefly to be taken care 
of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceſſarily; when it is 
killed, that it may have as few moments of pain as may be, ; and that no young 
be left to languiſh. So much by the way here. 


II. Pain confiderd in itſelf is a real evil, pleaſure a real good. I take this as a poſtu- 
luum, that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 


III. By the general idea of good and evil the one [pleaſure] is in itſelf deſirable, the 
other [pain] to be avoided. What is here ſaid, reſpects mere pleaſure and pain, abſtracted 
from all circumſtances, conſequences, &c. But becauſe there are ſome of theſe generally 
adhering to them, and ſuch as enter ſo deep into their nature, that unleſs theſe be 
talen in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had, nor can it therefore 
be known what happineſs is, I muſt proceed to ſome other propoſitions relating to 
this ſubject. 


IV. Pleaſure compared with pain may either be equal, or more, or leſi: alſo pleaſares 
may be compared with other pleaſures d, and pains with pains. Becauſe all the moments 
of the pleaſure muſt bear ſome reſpect or be in ſome ratio to all the moments of 
pain: as alſo all the degrees of one to all the degrees of the other: and ſo muſt thoſe 
of one pleaſure, or one pain, be to thoſe of another. And if the degrees of in- 
renſeneſs be multiplied by the moments of duration, there muſt ſtill be ſome ratio 
of the one product to the other. 

That this propoſition is true, appears from the general conduct of mankind ; tho 
in ſome particulars they may err, and wrong themſelves, ſome more, ſome leſs. For 
what doth all this hurry of buſineſs, what do all the labors and travels of men tend 
to, but to gain ſuch advantages, as they think exceed all their trouble? What are 
all their abſtinences and ſelf denials for, if they do not think ſome pleaſures leſs 
than the pain, that would ſucceed them? Do nor the various methods of life ſhew, 
that men prefer one ſort of pleaſure to another, and ſubmit to one ſort of pain 
rather than to have another? And within our ſelves we cannot but find an in- 


» 12) IN Mama MANY yen SVN NN. 46. Ez. 12) 2 NI — Zn amd apy dun y. 
S. Hhas. » The rants of thoſe men, who aſſert, pn JaPipe d ider, fendt udien T4 Us 
164: nay, e dd 49v, & ardic, ap. Diog. L. can ſurely affect no body, who has ſenſe, or is alive. 
Nor that of the Stories in Plut. ors ayadty 6 yoo x An wWpoor/wo mer ©-, r. As if an age was 
not more than a moment, and (therefore) an age's happineſs more than a moment's. 
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difference as to many things, not caring, whether we have the pain with the plea- 
ſure obtaind by it, or miſs the pleaſure, being excuſed from the pain. 


v. When pleaſures and pains are equal, they mutually deſtroy each other: when the one 
exceeds, the exceſi gives the true quantity of pleaſure or pain. For nine degrees of plea- 
ſure, leſs by nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing : but nine degrees of one, 
leſs by three degrees of the other, give fix of the former "a and true. 


VI. As therefore there may be true pleaſure and pain: ſo there may be ſome pleaſures, 


which compared with what attends or follows them, not only may vaniſh into nothing, 
but may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be reckond as pains*; and v. v. ſome 
pains, that may be annumerated to pleaſures. For the true quantity of pleaſure differs not 
from that quantity of true pleaſure ; or it is ſo much of that kind of pleaſure, which 
is true (clear of all diſcounts and future payments): nor can the true quantity of pain 
not be the ſame with that quantity of true or mere pain. Then, the man who injoys 
three degrees of ſuch pleaſure as will bring upon him nine degrees of pain, when 
three degrees of pain are ſet off to balance and fink the three of pleaſure, can have 
remaining to him only ſix degrees of pain: and into theſe therefore is his pleaſure 
finally reſolved. And ſo the three degrees of pain, which any one indures to obtain 


nine of pleaſure, end in ſix of the latter. By the ſame manner of computing ſome 
pleaſures will be found to be the loſs of pleaſure, compared with greater : and ſome 


pains the alleviation of pain; becauſe by undergoing them greater are evaded ”. Thus 
the natures of pleaſures and pains are varied, and ſometimes tranſmuted : which ought 
never to be forgor. 

Nor this moreover. As in the ſenſe of moſt men, I believe, a tle pain will weigh 
againſt a great deal of pleaſure©: ſo perhaps there may be ſome pains, which exceed 
all pleaſures; that it, fuch pains as no man would chooſe to ſuffer for any pleaſure 
whatever, or at leaſt any that we know of in this world. So that it is poſſible the 
difference, or exceſs of pain, may riſe ſo high as to become immenſe : and then the 
pleaſure to be ſet againſt that pain will be but a point, or. ſipher; a quantity of no 
value | 


VII. Happineſs differs not from the true quantity of pleaſure, unkappineſs of pain. Or, 


any being may be ſaid to be ſo far happy, as bis pleaſures are true, &c. That cannot 


Nocet (fit noxa) empta dolore voluptas. Hor. And—multo corrupta dolore woluptas. Id. d As 
when that Pompey mentiond by Val. Max. by burning his finger eſcaped the torture. © Bona 
malis paria non ſunt, etiam pari numero: nec latitia ulla minimo mœrore penſanda. Piin. 
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be the happineſs of any being, which is bad ſor him: nor can happineſs be diſagreea- 
ble. It muſt be ſomething therefore, that is both agreeable and good for the poſſeſſor . 
Now preſent pleaſure is for the preſent indeed agreeable ; but if it be not true, and 
he who injoys it muſt pay more for it than it is worth, it cannot be for his goods 
or good for him. This therefore cannot be his happineſs. Nor, again, can that plea- 
ſure be reckond happineſs, for which one pays the full price in pain: becauſe theſe 
are quantities, which mutually deſtroy each other. But yet ſince happineſs is ſome- 
thing, which, by the general idea of ir, muſt be defirable, and therefore agreeable, 
it muſt be ſome kind of pleaſure, : and this, from what has been faid, can only be 
ſuch pleaſure as is true. That only can be both agreeable and good for him. And 
thus every one's happineſs will be as his true quantity of pleaſure. 

One, that loves to make objeftions, may demand here, whether there may not be 
hap>ineſs without pleaſure: whether a man may not be ſaid to be happy in reſpect 
ro thoſe evils, which he eſcapes, and yet knows nothing of: and whether there may 
not be ſuch a thing as negative happineſs. I anſiver, an exemption from misfortunes 
and pains is a high privilege, tho we ſhould not be ſenſible what thoſe misfortunes 
or dangers are, from which we are deliverc, and in the larger uſe of the word may 
be ſtyled a happineſs. Alſo, the abſence of pain or unhappineſs may perhaps be called 
negative happineſs, ſince the meaning of that phraſe is known. But in proper ſpeak- 
ing happineſs always includes ſomething poſitive. For mere indolence reſulting from: 
inſenſibility, or joind with it, if it be happineſs, is a happineſs infinitely diminiſhd : 
that is, it is no more a happineſs, than it is an unhappineſs ; upon the confine of 
both, but neither. Ar beſt it is but the happineſs of flocks and ſtones : and to 
theſe I think happineſs can hardly be in ſtrictneſs allowd. *Tis the privilege of a 
ſtock to be what it is, rather than to be a miſerable being: this we are ſenſible of, and 
therefore, joining this privilege with own-our ſenſe of it, we call it happineſs ; but 
this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, not what it is in the ſtock it- 
ſelf. A ſenſe indeed of being free from pains and troubles is attended with happineſs : 
but then the happineſs flows from the ſenſe of the caſe, and is a poſitive happineſs. 
Whilſt a man reflects upon his negative happineſs, as it is called, and injoys it, he 
makes it poſitive: and perhaps a ſenſe of immunity from the afflictions and miſeries 


every where ſo obvious to our obſervation is one of the greateſt pleaſures in this 


world. 
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VIII. That being may be ſaid to be ultimately happy, in ſome degree or other, the 
ſum total of whoſe pleaſures exceeds the ſum of all his pains or ultimate happineſi is the 
ſum of happineſs, or true pleaſure, at the foot of the account. And fo on the other ſide, 
that being may be ſaid to be ultimately unhappy, the ſum of all whoſe pains exceeds that 
of all his pleaſure. 


IX. To make itſelf happy is a duty, which every being, in proportion to its capacity, 
owes to itſelf; and that, which every intelligent being may be ſuppoſed to aim at, in gene- 
ral. For happineſs is ſome quantity of true pleaſure: and that pleaſure, which I 
call true, may be conſiderd by itſelf, and ſo will be juſtly deſirable (according to 
prop. II, and III). On the contrary, unhappineſs is certainly to be avoided : be- 
cauſe being a quantity of mere pain, it may be conſiderd by itſelf, as a real, mere 
evil, &c. and becauſe if I am obliged to purſue happineſs, I am at the ſame time o- 
bliged to recede, as far as I can, from its contrary. All this is ſelf-evident. And 
hence ir follows, that, | 


X. We cannot aft with reſpett to either our ſelves, or other men, as being what we and 
they are, unleſs both are conſiderd as beings ſuſceptive of happineſs and unhappineſ;, and na- 
turally defirons of the one and averſe to the other. Other animals may be conſiderd af- 
ter the ſame manner in proportion to their ſeveral degrees of apprehenſion. 

But that the nature of happineſs, and the road to it, which is ſo very apt to be 
miſtaken, may be better underſtood; and true pleaſures more certainly diſtinguiſhd 
from falſe ; the following propoſitions muſt ſtill be added. 


XI. As the true and ultimate happineſs of no being can be produced by any thing, that 
interferes with truth, and denies the natures of things: ſo neither can the practice of truth 
make any being ultimately unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature and truth, op- 
poſes the will of the Author of nature (whoſe exiſtence, &c. I ſhall prove after- 
wards) ; and to ſuppoſe, that an inferior being may in oppoſition to His will break 
through the conſtitution of things, and by ſo doing make himſelf happy, is to ſup- 
poſe that being more potent than the Author of nature, and conſequently more po- 
*tent than the author of the nature and power of that very being himſelf, which is 
abſurd. And as to the other part of the propoſition, it is alſo abſurd to think, that, 
by the conſtitution of nature and will of its author, any being ſhould be finally mi- 
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ſerable only for conforming himſelf to truth, and owning things and the relations lying 
between them to be what they are. It is much the ſame as to ſay, God has made 
it natural to contradict nature; or unnatural, and therefore puniſhable, to act accor- 
ding to nature and reality. If ſuch a blunder (excuſe the boldneſs of the word) could 
be, ir muſt come either through a defect of power in Him to cauſe a better and more 
equitable ſcheme, or from ſome delight, which he finds in the miſery of his depen- 
dents. The former cannot be aſcribed to the Firſt cauſe, who is the fountain of pow- 
er: nor the latter to Him, who gives ſo many proofsof his goodneſs and beneficence. 
Many beings may be faid to be happy; and there are none of us all, who have not 

many injoyments*: whereas did he delight in the infelicity of thoſe beings, which 
depend upon Him, it muſt be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then nor 
one of them would be otherwiſe in any reſpet. The world in that caſe inſtead of 
being ſuch a beautiful, admirable ſyſtem, in which there is only a mixture of evils, 
could have been only a ſcene of mere miſery, horror, and torment. 

That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) ſhould be ultimately happy, or the 
religious obſervers of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is ſuch injuſtice, and an evil 
ſo great, that ſure no Afanichean will allow ſuch a ſuperiority of his evil principle over 
the good, as is requiſite to produce and maintain it. 


XII. The genuine happineſs of every being muſt be ſomething, that is not incompatible 
with or deſtructive of its nature b, or the ſuperior or better part of it, if it be mixt. For 
inſtance, nothing can be the true happineſs of a rational being, that is inconſiſtent 
with reaſon. For all pleaſure, and therefore be ſure all clear pleaſure and true happineſs 
muſt be ſomething agreeable: and nothing can be agreeable to a reaſoning nature, or 
(which is the ſame) to the reaſon of that nature, which is repugnant and diſagreea- 
ble to reaſon. If any thing becomes agreeable to a rational being, which is not 
agreeable to reaſon, it is plain his reaſon is loſt, his nature depreſt, and that he now 
liſts himſelf among irrationals, at leaſt as to that particular. If a being finds plea. 
ſure in any thing wareaſonable, he has an awnreaſonable pleaſure : but a rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a contradiction to itſelf. For to do this 
would be to act, as if it was the contrary to what it is. Laſtly, if we find hereaf- 
ter, that whatever interferes with reaſon, interferes with truth, and to contradict ei- 
ther of them is the fame thing; then what has been ſaid under the former propoſi- 


tion, does alſo confirm this : as what has been faid in proof of this, does alſo con- 
firm the former. 


Non dat Deus beneficia, Unde ergo que poſſides ? qua . Sen. d Harri ro Tupe PYTv aury 
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XIII. Thoſe pleaſures are true, and to be reckond into our happineſi, againſt which 
there lies no reaſon. For when there is no reaſon againſt any pleaſure, there is always 
one for it, included in the term. So when there is no reaſon for undergoing pain 
(or venturing it), there is one againſt it. 

Of: There is therefore no neceſſity for men to torture their inventions in finding 
out arguments to juſtify themſelves in the purſuits after worldly advantages and in- 
joyments, provided that neither theſe injoyments, nor the means by which they are 
attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being unjuſt, immoderate, or the 
like b. For in this caſe there is no reaſon why we ſhould not deſire them, and a 
dire& one, why we ſhould ; viz. becauſe they are injoyments. 


XIV. To conclude this ſection, The way to happineſs and the praftice of truth incur 
the one into the other ©. For no being can be ſtyled happy, that is not ultimately 
fo: becauſe if all his pains exceed all his pleaſures, he is ſo far from being happy, 
that he is a being unhappy, or miſerable, in proportion to that exceſs. Now by 
prop. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happineſs of any being, which inter- 
feres with truth: and therefore that, which doth produce it, muſt be ſomething 
that is conſiſtent and coincident with it. 

Too things then (but ſuch as are met together, and embrace each other), which 
are to be religiouſly regarded in all our conduct, are truth (of which in the pre- 
ceding ſect.) and happineſs (that is, ſuch pleaſures, as accompany, or follow the 
practice of truth, or are not inconſiſtent with it: of which I have been treating 
in this). And as that religion, which ariſes from the diſtinction between moral good 
and evil, was called natural, becauſe grounded upon truth and the natures of things: 
ſo perhaps may that too, which propoſes happineſs for its end, in as much as it 
proceeds upon that difference, which there is between true pleaſure and pain, which 


are phyſical (or »atwral) good and evil. And ſince both theſe unite fo amicably, 


and are at laſt the ſame, here is one religion which may be called natural upon two 
accounts. 


* Towy id g Kar Aoyor d rj. Simpl. Recte facit, aximo quando obſequitur ſus - 
quod omnes homines facere oportet, dum id modo fiat bono. Plaut. b Habebit philoſophus am - 
plas opes; ſed nulli detractas, &c. Sen. Here he ſeems to confeſs the folly of the Stoics, who denied 
themſelves many pleaſures, that were honeſt and almoſt neceſſary; living in tubs, feeding upon raw 
herbs and water, going about in a ſordid garment, with a rough beard, ſtaff and ſatchel, ec. © Did 


rectum ſit, apparet; quid expediat, obſcurum eſt : ita tamen, ut dubitare non peſſimus, quin ea 
maxime conducant, que ſunt rettiſma. Cic. 
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SE CT. III. Of Reaſon, and the ways of 
diſcovering truth. 


Y manner of thinking, and an chijection formerly , made, oblige me in the 

next place to ſay ſomething concerning the means of knowing, what is 

true whether there are any, that are ſire, and which one may ſafely rely upon, 

For if there be not, all that I have written is an amuſement to no purpoſe. Be- 

ſides, as this will lead me to ſpeak of Reaſon, &c. ſome truths may here (as ſome 

did in the former ſection) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many 
occaſions; and what has been already aſſerted, will alſo be further confirmed. 


I. A» intelligent being, ſuch as 1s mentiond before b, muſt have ſame immediate objects 
of his underſtanding ; or at leaſt a capacity of having ſuch. For if there be no object 
of his intellect, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immediate objects, there can be none at all: becauſe every object muſt be ſuch (an 
object) either in itſelf immediately; or by the intervention of another, which is 
immediate; or of ſeveral, one of which muſt at leaſt be immediate. 


II. As intelligent being among the immediate objefts of his mind ny have ſome, that 
are abſtract and general. I ſhall not at preſent inquire, how he comes by them (it 
matters not how", ſince this muſt be true, if there is any ſuch thing as a rational 
being. For that reaſon is ſomething different from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence; becauſe it is not confined to particular things or caſes. What 
is reaſon in one inſtance, is ſo in another. What is reaſonable with reſpe& to 
Quinctius, is ſo in reſpect of Nevins*, Reaſon is performed in ſpecies. A rational 
being therefore muſt have ſome of theſe ſpecies (I mean ſpecific and abſtract ideas) 
to work with ; or ſome ſuperior method, ſuch as perhaps ſome higher order of rea- 
ſoners may have, but we have not. 

The knowledge of a particular idea is only the particular knowledge of that idea 
or thing : there it ends. But reaſon is ſomething univerſal, a kind of general in- 
ſtrument, applicable to particular things and caſes as they occur. We reaſon about 
parriculars, or from them; but not by them. 


* The: ft object ion, p. 25. b Scct. I. prop. I. is hoc flatuit, quod equum 
fit in Duinchum, id ixizuum eſſe in Nevinn? Cic. 
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In fact we find within our ſelves many logical, metaphyſical, mathematical ideas, no 
one of which is limited to any particular, or individual thing: but they comprehend 
whole claſſes and kinds. And it is by the help of Fu te that we reaſon, and de- 
monſtrate. So that we know from within our ſelves, that intelligent beings nor only 
may have ſuch abſtract ideas, as are mentiond in the propoſition, but that ſome 
aftually have them: which is enough for my purpoſe. 


III. Thoſe ideas or obje7s, that are immediate, will be adequately and truly known to 
that mind, whoſe ideas they are For ideas can be no further the ideas of any mind, 
than that mind has (or may have) a perception of them: and therefore that mind 
muſt perceive the whole of them; which is to know them adequarely. | 


Again, theſe ideas being immediate, nothing (by the term) can intervene to in- 
creaſe, diminiſh, or any way alter them, And to ſay the mind does not know 
them truly, implies a contradiction: becauſe it is the fame thing as to fay, that they 
are miſrepreſented 3 that is, that there are other intervening and miſrepreſenting ideas. 


And laſtly, there cannot be an immediate perception of that, which is not; nor 
therefore of any immediate object otherwiſe, than as it is. We have indeed many 
times wrong notions, and miſperceptions of things: but then theſe things are not 
the immediate objects. They are things, which are notified to us by the help of 
organs and media, which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at beſt and inca- 
pable of tranſmitting things as they are in themſelves, and therefore occaſion imper- 
ſect and falſe images. But then, even in this caſe, thoſe images and ideas, that are 
immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are: and that is the very reaſon, 
why the originals, which they ſhould exhibit truly, but do not, are not perceived 
as they are. In ſhort, I only ſay the mind muſt know its own immediate ideas. 


IV. What has been ſaid of thoſe ideas, which are immediate, may be ſaid alſo of thoſe 
relations or reſpetis, which any of thoſe ideas bear immediately each to other: they muſt 
be known immediately and truly. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 
fubſiſt without it; it is of their nature: and therefore they cannot be known ade- 
quately, bur this muſt be known too. They are in this reſpe& like the ideas of 
Whole and Part. The one cannot be without the other: nor either of them not 
diſcover that relation, by which the one mult be always bigger and the other leſß. 


To fay no more, we may ſatisfy our ſelves of the truth of this, as well as of the 
foregoing propoſitions, from the experiences of our own minds: where we find ma- 
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ny relations, that are immediately ſeen, and of which it is wot in our power to doubt ?, 
We are conſcious of a knowledge, that conſiſts in the intwition of theſe relations. 
Such is the evidence of thoſe truths, which are uſually called axioms, and perhaps 
of fome ſhort demonſtrations. 


V. Thoſe relations or reſpecle, which are not immediate, or apparent at the firſt view, 
ma many times be diſcoverd by intermediate relations; and with equal certainty. If 
the ratio of B to D does not inſtantly ſhew itſelf; yet if the ratio of B to Cb 
does, and that of C to D*, from hence the ratio of B to D4 is known alſo; 
And if the mean quantities were ever ſo many, the fame thing would follow ; pro- 
vided the reaſon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the /eries, be 
known. For the truth of this I vouch the mathematicians*: as I might all, that 
know any ſcience, for the truth of the propoſition in general. For thus theorem: 


and derivative truths are obtaind. 


VI. If fe be tree, it is always 6 in all the inflaxces and mſes to which it 
is applicable. For otherwiſe it muſt be both true and falſe. Therefore 


VII. By the help of truths already known more may be diſcoverd. For 

1. Thoſe inferences, which ariſe preſently from the application of general truths to 
the particular things and cafes containd under them, muſt be juſt. Ex. gr. The whole 
is bigger than a part : therefore A (ſome particular thing) is more than half A. For 
it is plain that A is containd in the 4 of Whole, as half A is in that of Part. 
So that if the antecedent propoſition be true, the conſequent, which is included in 
it, follows immediately, and muſt alſo be true. The former cannot be true, unleſs 
the other be ſo too. What agrees to the genus, ſpecies, definition, hole, muſt 
agree to the ſpecies, indrviduals, thing defined, the part. The exiſtence of an ect in- 
fers directly that of a cave; of one correlate that of the other; and ſo on. And 
what is ſaid here holds true (by the preceding propoſition) not only in reſpect of 
axioms and firſt truths, bur alſo and equally of theorems and other general truths, 
when they are once known. Theſe may be capable of the like applications: and 
the truth of ſuch conſequences, as are made by virtue of them, will always be as 
evident as that of thoſe theorems themſelves. 


* That queſtion in Plate. Ti av Tis Mei run igen dds, ts rig pere vi» drug Cv T6) raperri, c- 
Tier a,, i Tara & die rips! e, x75. may have a place among the vclitations of 
philoſophers : but a man can ſcarce propoſe it ſeriouſly to himſelf, If he do h, the anſwer wil at- 
tend it. .. e. Aae. V Iacg. El. Geom. I. 5. p. 3. n. XII. But 
the thing appeats from the bare inſpection of theſe quantities: 6, ab, deb, atib, aciob, &c. 

FE 2 2. All 
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2. All thoſe concluſions, which are derived through mean propoſitions, that are 
true, and by juſt inferences, will be as true as thoſe, from which they are derived. 
My meaning is this: every juſt conſequence is founded in ſome known truth, by vir- 
tue of which one thing follows from another, after the manner of ſteps in an Age- 
braic operation: and if inferences are ſo founded, and juſt, the things inferred muſt 
be true, if they are made from true premiſſes. | 

Let this be the form of an argument. M=P: S=M: ergo S=P. Here if 
S M be falſe, nothing is concluded at all: becauſe the middle propoſition is in 
truth not S=M, but perhaps S = Ma, which is foreign to the purpoſe. If S=M 
be true, but M=P falſe, then the concluſion will indeed be a right concluſion from 
thoſe premiſſes : but they cannot ſhew, that S=P, becauſe the firſt propoſition if 
it was expreſt according to truth would be Me=P, which is another thing, and 
has no place in the argument. Bur if theſe two propoſitions are both true, M=P, 
and S M, then it will not only be rightly concluded, but alfo true, that SP. 
For the ſecond or middle propoſition does ſo connect the other two, by taking in 
due manner a term from each of them (or to ſpeak with the logicians, by ſeparately 
comparing the predicate or major term of the concluſion with the medium in the 
firſt propoſition, and the ſubject or minor term with it in the ſecond), that if the 


firſt and ſecond are true, the third muſt be ſo likewiſe: all being indeed no more 


than this, P MS. For here the inference is juſt by what goes before, being 
founded in ſome ſuch truth as this, and reſulting immediately from the application 
of it, Que eidem equalia ſunt, & inter ſe ſunt equalia; or Quæ conveniunt in eodem 
zertio, etiam inter ſe conveniunt ; or the like. Now if an inference thus made is 
juſtifiable, another made after the ſame manner, when the truth diſcoverd by it is 
made one of the premiſſes, muſt be ſo too; and ſo muſt another after that ; and 


ſo on. And if the laſt, and all the intermediate inferences be as right, as the firſt 


is ſuppoſed to be, it is no matter to what length the proceſs is carried. All the parts 
of it being locked together by truth, the laſt reſult is derived through ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion of mean propoſitions, as render its title ro our aſſent not worſe by being 


Since all the forms of true /zllogiſms may be proved to conclude rightly, all the 
advances made in the /jllogiſtic method toward the diſcovery or confirmation of 
truth, are ſo many inſtances and proofs of what is here aſſerted. So alſo are the 
performances of the mathematicians. From ſome ſelf-evident truths, and a few eaſie 


If men in their illations, or in comparing their ideas, do many times not actually make uſe of 
ſuch maxims ;. yet the thing is really the fame, For what theſe maxims expreſs, the mind ſees 
without taking notice of the words. 
theorems; 


4 
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theorems, which they ſet out with at firſt, to what immenſe lengths, and through 
what a train of propoſitions have they propagated knowledge ! How numerous are 
their theorems and diſcoveries now, ſo far once out of human ken! 

I do not enter ſo far into the province of the logicians as to take notice of the 
difference there is between the anahric and Hjnthetic methods of coming at truth, or 
proving it; whether it is better to begin the diſquiſition from the ſubject, or from 
the attribute. If by the uſe of proper media any thing can be ſhewd to be, or 
not to be, I care not from what term the demonſtration or argument takes its riſe. 
Either way propoſitions may beget their like, and new truth be brought into the 


world. 


VIII. That power, which any intelligent being has of ſurveying his own ideas, and 
comparing them; of forming to himſelf out of thoſe, that are immediate and abſtratt, ſuch 
general and fundamental truths, as he can be ſure of *; and of making ſuch inferences and 
concluſions as are agreeable to them, or to any other truth, after it comes to be kyawn ; in 
order to find out more truth, prove or diſprove ſome aſſertion, reſolve ſome queſtion, deter- 
min what is fit to be done upon occaſion, &c. the caſe or thing under conſideration being firſt 
fairly ſtated and prepared, is what I mean by the faculty of Reaſon, or what entitles him 
zo the epithet rational, Or in ſhort, Reaſon is a faculty of making ſuch inferences and 
concluſions, 4s are mentiond under the preceding propoſition, from any thing known, or 
given, 

The Supreme being has no doubt a direct and perfect intuition of things, with 
their natures and relations, lying as it were all before Him, and pervious to His eye: 
or at leaſt we may ſafely ſay, that He is not obliged to make uſe of our operoſe 
methods by ideas and inferences; but knows things in a manner infinitely above all 
our conceptions. And as to ſuperior finite natures, what other means of attaining 
to the knowledge of things they may have, is a thing not to be told by me; or 
how far they may excell us in this way of finding truth. I have an eye here 
chiefly to our own circumſtances. Reaſon muſt be underſtood, when it is aſcribed to 
God, to be the Divine reaſon ; when to other beings above us, to be their reaſon; 
and in all of them to tranſcend ours, as much as their natures reſpectively do our 
nature b. 

I; 


» Under the word Reaſon I comprehend the intuition of the truth of axioms. For certainly to 
diſcern the reſpect, which one term bears to another, and from thence to conclude the propoſition 
weceſſarily true, is an act of reaſon, tho performed quick, or perhaps all at once. » If many 
believed, according to Socrates ap. Luc. that e t4 70 ? F ict Tw vimpopp mes T6 La 
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It may not be amiſs to note further, that tho a man, who truly uſes his rational 
powers, has abſtract and univerſal ideas obtaind by reflexion ; our of theſe frames 
to himſelf general truths, or apprehends the ſtrength of ſuch, and admits them, when 
they occurr ro him; by theſe, as by ſo many ſtandards, meaſures and judges of 
things ; and rakes care to have the materials, which he makes uſe of in reaſoning, to 
be rivetted and compacted together by them: yet by a habit of reaſoning he may 
come to ſerve himſelf of them and apply them fo quick, that he himſelf ſhall ſcarce 
obſerve it. Nay, moſt men ſeem to reafon by virtue of a habit acquired by con- 
verſation, practice in buſineſs, and examples of others, without knowing what it is, 
that gives the ſolidity even to their own juſt reaſonings: juſt as men uſually learn 
rules in arithmetic, govern their accounts by them all their days, and grow very 
ready and topping in the uſe of them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads 
about the demonſtration of any one of them. Bur ſtill tho this be ſo, and men rea- 


ſon without adverting upon general ideas and abſtra truths, or even being aware 
that there are any ſuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote; yet ſuch there are, 


and upon them reſts the weight of reaſon as its foundation. 
This, by the way, helps us to detect the caufe, why the generality of people are ſo 


little under the dominion of reaſon; why they facrifice it to their intereſts and paſſi- 


ons ſo eafily ; ate ſo obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din of a party; fo apt to change, tho the cafe remains the very fame; fo unable to 
judge of things, that are ever fo little out of the way; and fo conceired and poſi- 
tive in matters, that are donbrfu!, or perhaps to diſcerning perſons manifeſtly falſe. 
Their reaſoning proceeds in that track, which they happen to be got into, and out 


of which they know not one ſtep, but all is to them Terra incognira ; being igno- 
rant bf the ſcientific part, and thoſe univerſal, unakerable principles, upon which true 


reaſoning depends, and to find which and the true uſe of them are required coo! hours 


and an honeft application, beſide many preparatrves. 


In the next place it muſt be noted, that one may reaſon truly from that, which 


is only probable, or even falſe * Becauſe juſt inferences may be made from propo- 


fitions of theſe kinds: that is, ſuch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 
tain truths, tho thoſe propoſitions themſelves are not certainly true. But then what 
follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falſe, according to 


x(%785 d xa: fr © ID, fre, x; Tw du urs, Y ru dne, Y d, Erect d 
pro The Tipi #2; BaFirave, what may we think of the God of the wol? Therefore Tully ſees to 
expreſs himſdf too body where he writes, Fſt — homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas. Inter ques an- 
tem ratio, i:ter eoſlem etiam refa ratio communis eff. 


+ Upon this account it is, that I add the word given at the end of my deſcription of reaſon. 
the 
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the quality of that propoſition, or thoſe propoſitions, from which the inference is 
made. 

Again; it ſhould be obſerved, that what I have ſaid of reaſoning, chiefly belongs 
to it as it is an internal operation. When we are to repreſent our reaſonings to 
others, we muſt transfer our thoughts to them by fuch ways as we can. The caſe is ro 
be ſtared in a manner ſuitable to their capacities; a fair narration of matters of fa, 
and their circumſtances, to be made; many times perſons and things to be deſcribed by 
proper diatypoſes, and the like: all which are additional labor, and take up much room 
in diſcourſes and books, and are performed by different authors, upon different ſub- 
jects, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety of methods and 
forms, according to mens different views and capacities; and many times not with- 
out a neceſſity of ſome condeſcenſions, aſcititious advantages, and even applications to 
the paſſions. But notwithſtanding this, in ſtri reaſoning nothing is required, but 
to lay ſteps in a due order, firmly connected, and expreſt properly, without flouriſh *; 
and to arrive at truth by the ſhorteſt and cleareſt gradation we are able. 

Once more; perhaps diſputacious men may fay I aſcribe the inveſtigation of truth 
to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint buſineſs of ſeveral. For when we 
go about this work, we are forced to make uſe of ſubordinate powers, and even ex- 
ternal helps; to draw diagrams, and pur cafes in our own imagination; to correct the 
images there, compound them, divide them, abſtract from them; to turn over our 
memory, and fee what has been enterd and remains in that regiſter; even to conſult 
books, and uſe pen and ink. In ſhort, we aſſemble all ſuch axioms, theorems, ex- 
periments and obſervations, as are already known, and appear capable of ſerving us, 


or preſent themſelves upon the opening and analy/s of the queſtion, or caſe before us. 


And when the mind has thus made its tour, fetched in materials from every quar- 
ter, and fer them in its own view; then it contemplates, compares, and methodizes 
them; gives the firſt place to this, the ſecond to that, and ſo on; and when trials 
do not ſucceed rightly, rejects ſome, adopts others, ſhifts their order, &c. till at laſt 
the ſeries is ſo diſpoſcd, that the thing required comes up reſolved, proved, or diſ- 
proved by a juſt concluſion from proper premiſſes. Now in this proceſs there ſeem 
to be many facultics concerned; in theſe acts of circumſpection, recollection, inven- 
tion, reflex ion, comparing, methodizing, judging. But what if all this be ſo? 1 
do not exclude tlie uſe of ſuch ſubſervient powers, or other helps, as are neceſſary 
to the exerting chis faculty of Reaſon; nor deny the mind matter to work upon. 


a Simplex & nuda veritas off luculentior; quia /atis ornata per /e eft: adeoq; ornamentis extrin- 


ſecus additis fucata corrumpitur: nen dacium virꝰ ſpevie lacet aliend, cc. Lactant 


I may 
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T may allow all the intellectual faculties their proper offices, and yer make reaſon to 
be what TI have deſcribed it to be. 


IX. There is ſuch a thing as right reaſon: or, Truth may be diſcoverd by reaſoning *. 
The word reaſon has ſeveral acceptations. Sometimes it is uſed for that power men- 
tiond in the laſt propoſition; as when we ſay, Man is a being indued with reaſon. 
And then the ſenſe of this propoſition muſt be this ; that there is ſuch a uſe to be made 
of this power, as is right, and will manifeſt truth. Sometimes it ſeems to be taken for 
thoſe general truths, of which the mind polleſles itſelf from the intimate knowledge of 
its own ideas, and by which it is governed in its illations and concluſions; as when we 
ſay, Such a thing is agreeable to reaſon : ſor that is as much as to ſay, it is agreeable 
to the ſaid general truths, and that authentic way of making deductions, which is 
founded in them. And then the ſenſe of this propoſition is, that there are ſuch ge- 
neral truths, and ſuch a right way of inferring. Again; ſometimes it ſeems to 
ſtand only for ſome particular truth, as it is apprehended by the mind with the 
cauſes of it, or the manner of its derivation from other truth: that is, it differs 
not from truth except in this one reſpect, that it is conſiderd not barely in itſelf, but 
as the effect and reſult of a proceſs of reaſoning; or it is truth with the arguments 
for our aſſent, and its evidences about it; as when it is ſaid, that ſuch or ſuch an 
aſſertion is reaſon. And then the ſenſe of the propoſition is, that there are truths ſo 
to be apprehended by the mind. So all comes to this at laſt; truth (or there are 
truths, which) may be diſcoverd, or found to be ſuch, by reaſoning 

If it were not ſo, our rational faculties, the nobleſt we have, would be vain. 

Beſide, that it is ſo, appears from the foregoing propoſitions and what we know 
within our ſelves. Tis certain we have immediate and abſtra& ideas : the relations 
of theſe are adequarely known to the mind, whoſe ideas they are: the propoſi- 
tions expreſſing theſe relations are evidently known to be true: and theſe truths 
muſt have the common privilege and property of all truths, to be true in all the 
particulars and uſes, to which they are applicable. If then any things are notified 
to us by the help of our ſenſes, or preſent themſelves by any other way or means, to 


That way, which ſome Sreprics take to prove the inexiſtence of truth, has nothing in it, unleſs 
it be a contradiction. If any thing, ſay they, is demonſtrated to be true, how ſhall it be known, 
that that demonſtration 18 true? E. 75 dere 12 Sta /g » CyruFureras , Ta; Ty 2 dre nig £ £55; 2 
Aras tic Erriger, Sext. Emp. Nor do 1 well comprehend S. Chryſoſtom's meaning. when he ſays, T“ 
246466 TW; 16 ddr; J, xy 429 . Bux 77.18 goOcę. ar Tit Jux 1 Tg 2 Tis wv ixarwy, For as no man 
truly believes any thing, unic{s he has a reaſon for believing it, io no reaſon can be ſtronger than de- 
monſtration. 


* 
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which theſe truths may be immediately applied, or from whence deductions may be made 
after the forementiond manner, new truths may be thus brought forth. And ſince 
theſe new truths, and the numerous deſcendents, that may ſpring from their loins, 
may be uſed {till in the ſame manner, and be as it were the ſeed of more truth, who 
can tell at what undeſcried fields of knowledge even men may at length arrive? At 
leaſt no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly of that kind, which 
is moſt ſcful to us in our conduct here, is diſcoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reaſon, and treat right reaſon as a 
Chimera, muſt argue againſt reaſon either with reaſon, or without reaſon. In the lat- 
ter way they do nothing : and in the former they betray their own cauſe, and eſtabliſh 
that, which they labor to dethrone. To prove there is no ſuch thing as right reaſon 
by any good argument, is indeed impoſſible: becauſe that would be to ſhew there 
is ſuch a thing, by the manner of proving, that there is not. 

And further, if this propoſition be not true, there is no right reaſoning in Exclid ; 
nor can we be ſure, that what is there demonſtrated, is true. But to ſay this I am 
ſure is abſurd. Nor do I deſire, that this propoſition, which I here maintain, ſhould 
be eſteemd more certain than thoſe demonſtrated by him: and fo certain it muſt be; 
becauſe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great objettion againſt all this is taken from the many inſtances of falſe reaſon- 
ing and ignorance, with which the practices, diſcourſes, writings of mankind are 
too juſtly taxed. But, in ayſwey to it, I would have it minded, that I do not fay, 
men may not by virtue off their freedom break of their meditations and inquiries 
prematurely, before they have taken a ſufficient cognizance of things; that they may 
not be prepoſſeſſed with inveterate errors, biaſſed by intereſt, or carried violently down 
with the ſtream of a ſect or faction, or dazled by ſome darling notion or bright name; 
that they may not be unprovided of a competent ſtock of precognita and preparative 
knowledge ; that (among other things) they may not be ignorant of the very nature 
of reaſoning, and what it is that gives ſinews to an inference, and makes it juſt; that 
they may not want philoſophy, hiſtory, or other learning requiſite to the underſtand- 
ing and ſtating of the queſtion truly ; that they may not have the confidence ro 
pretend to abilities, which they have not, and boldly to judge of things, as if they 
were qualified, when they are not; that they may not be impotent in their elocu- 
tion, and miſrepreſent their own thoughts, by expreſſing themſelves ill, even when 
within themſelves they reaſon well; that many underſtandings may not be naturally 
groſs, good heads often indiſpoſcd, and the ableſt judges ſometimes overſeen, through 


* Haud zlio fidei promore lat, quam uli ie rei gravis autor exiſlit. Pliny. 
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inadvertence or haſte : I ſay none of theſe things. The contrary I confeſs is mani. 
feſt: and it is in oppoſition to thoſe errors, which appear in theſe caſes under the 
name of reaſon, that we are forced to add the epithet right, and to ſay right reaſon 
inſtead of reaſon only; to diſtinguiſh it from that, which wrongfully aſſumes that ap- 
pellation. Nor, moreover, do I ſay, that by reafoning the truth is to be diſcoverd 
in every cafe : that would imply an extent of knowledge, which we cannot prerend 
to. I only ſay, that there is ſuch a thing as right reaſon, and truth diſcoverable by it. 

I might add, that he, whoſe faculties are intire and ſound, and who by a proper 
exerciſe of his mind in ſcientific ſtudies firſt opens and enlarges its capacity, and ren. 
ders his intellectuals active and penetrating; takes care to furniſh himſelf with ſuch 
leading truths, as may be uſeful to him, and of which he is aſſured in his own 
breſt; and in treating any ſubje& keeps them ſtill in his eye, ſo that his diſcourſe 
may be agreeable to them: I ſay, ſuch a one is not in much danger of concluding 
falſely. He muſt either determin rightly, or ſoon find, that the ſubject lies out of 
his reach. However he will be ſenſible, that there are many things within his ſpheres 
concerning which he may reaſon; and that there are truths to be found by this uſe 
6f his faculties, in which he may ſecurely acquieſce. 

Thus that queſtion ſuppoſed to be asked p. 27. How ſhall a man know, what is true ? 
is in part anſwerd. More ſhall be added by and by : only a propoſition or two, 
which ought not to be omitted, muſt be firſt inſerted. 


X. To aft according to right reaſon, and to aft according to truth are in effect the ſame 

For in which ſenſe ſoever the word reaſon is taken, it will ſtand either for 

truth itſelf, or for that, which is inſtrumental in diſcovering and proving it to be 

ſuch: and then, with reſpect to this latter ſenſe, whoever is guided by that faculty, 

whoſe office conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing and pointing out truth, muſt be a follower of 

truth, and act agreeably to it. For to be governed by any faculty or power is to 
act according to the genuin deciſions and dictates of it. 

That reaſon, which is righe (by the meaning of the words) muſt conclude righth : 
but this it cannot do, if the concluſion is not true, or truth. 

That is (for ſo I would be underſtood), it the principles and premiſſes from 
whence it reſults are true, and certainly known to be ſo, the concluſion may be taken 
25 certain and abſolute truth : but otherwiſe the truth obtaind at the end of the ar- 
gument is but hypothetical, or only this, that ſuch a thing is ſo, if ſuch another, 
or ſuch others are ſo or ſo. | 


That manner of demonſtration, in which it has been pretended truth is deduced dirctly from 
that which is falſe, is only a way of ſhewing, that an aſſertion is true, becauſe its contrad.ory is 
taſe; founded in that known rule, Contradidorie nec ſimul were, nec ſimul falſe eſe poſſunt, &c. 
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Of Reaſon, aud the ways, &c. G1 


XI. To be governed by reaſon is the general lam impoſed by the Author of nature 2 up- 
on them, whoſe uppermoſt faculty is reaſon: as the dictates of it in particular caſes are the 
particular laws, to which they are ſubject. As there are beings, which have not ſo 
much as ſenſe, and others that have no faculty above it; ſo there may be ſome, who 
are indued with reaſon, but have nothing higher than that. It is ſufficient at preſent 
to ſuppoſe there may be ſuch. And then if reaſon be the wppermoſt faculty, it has a 
right to controll the reſt by being ſuch. As in ſenſitive animals ſenſe commands gra- 
vitation and mechanical motions in thoſe inſtances, for which their ſenſes are given, 
and carries them out into ſpontaneous acts: ſo in rational animals the gradation re- 
quires, that reaſon ſhould command ſenſe. 

It is plain, that reaſon is of a commanding nature: it injoins this, condemns 
that, only allows ſome other things, and will be paramount (in an old word 
pox ©) if it is at all. Now a being, who has ſuch a determining and governing 
power ſo placed in his nature, as to be eſſential to him, is a being certainly framed 
to be governed by that power. It ſeems to be as much deſigned by nature, or rather 
the Author of nature, that rational animals ſhould uſe their reaſon, and ſteer by it; as 
it is by the ſhipwright, that the pilot ſhould direct the veſſel by the uſe of the rud- 
der he has fitted to it. The rudder would not be there, if it was not to be uſed: 
nor would reaſon be implanted in any nature only to be not cultivated and neglected. 
And it is certain, it cannot be uſed, but it muſt command: ſuch is its nature. 

It is not in one's power deliberately to reſolve not to be governed by reaſon. For 
(here the ſame way of arguing may be uſed, that was lately) if he could do this, he 
muſt either have ſome reaſon for making that reſolution, or none. If he has none, 
it is a reſolution, that ſtands upon no foundation, and therefore in courſe falls: and 
if he has ſome reaſon for it, he is governed by reaſon. This demonſtrates that reaſon 
muſt govern. 


XII. Fa rational being, as ſuch, is under an obligation to obey reaſon, and this obedience; 
or practice of reaſon, coincides with the obſervation of truth, theſe things plainly follow. 
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1. That what is ſaid 72. I. prop. IV. mult be true with reſpe& to ſuch a being for 
this further cauſe; becauſe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with reaſon, 
and nothing can interfere with truth, but it muſt interfere with reaſon. Such a har- 
mony there is between them. For whatever is known to be true, reaſon either finds 
it, or allows it to be ſuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a rational being, if he has 
a reaſon to the contrary. 2. That there is to a rational being ſuch a thing as religion 
which may alſo upon this further account properly be called natural. For certainly to 
obey the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is religion: and to o- 
bey the law, which He has given or reveald to him by making it to reſult from the 
right uſe of his own natural faculties, muſt be to him his natural religion. 3. A care- 
ful obſervation of truth, the way to happineſs, and the practice of reaſon are in the 
iſſue the ſame thing. For, of the two laſt, each falls in with the firſt, and there- 
fore each with other. And fo, at laſt, natural religion is grounded upon this triple and 
ſtrict alliance or union of truth, happineſs, and reaſon ; all in the ſame intereſt, and con- 
ſpiring by the fame methods to advance and perfect human nature: and its trueſt defini- 
tion is, The purſuit of happineſs by the practice of reaſon and truth. 

Permit me here again to inſert an obſervation obiter. 

Obſ. The xermivey of right reaſon and truth, or that which is to be regarded in judg- 


ing of right and truth is private: that is, every one mult judge for himſelf. For ſince 


all reaſoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's own private ideas, by vir- 
tue of which he becomes conſcious of ſome firſt truths, that are undeniable ; by which 
he governs his ſteps in his purſuits after more truths, &c. the criterion, or that by which 
he tries his own reaſonings, and knows them to be right, muſt be the internal evi. 
dence he has already of certain truths, and the agreeableneſs of his inferences to them. 
One man can no more diſcern the objects of his own underſtanding, and their 
relations, by the faculties of another, than he can ſee with another man's eyes, cr 
one ſhip can be guided by the helm of another. They muſt be his own faculties 
and conſcience, that muſt determin him. Therefore to demand another man's af- 
ſent to any thing without conveying into his mind ſuch reaſons, as may produce 
a ſenſe of the truth of it, is to erect a tyranny over his underſtanding, and to de- 
mand a tribute which it is nor poſſible for him to pay. It is true indeed, tho I can- 
not ſee with another man's eyes, yet I may be aſſiſted by another, who has better 
eyes, in finding an object and the circumſtances of it; and ſo men may be aſſiſted in 
making their judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
did not know before, and which yet require a place among thoſe that are to be 
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conſiderd : and they may be directed what to advert principally upon; how to ſtate 
the queſtion ; how to methodize their thoughts, and in general, how to reaſon : 

eſpecially if they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little conver- 

fant in cloſe reflexions, and doth not teach them to reaſon, or (as the caſe too often 
is) reaches them not to reaſon. But ſtill this is all in order to produce ſuch a light in 
them, that by it they may ſee and judge for themſelves. An opinion, tho ever 
ſo true and certain to one man, cannot be transfuſed into another as true and cer- 
tain by any other way, but by opening his underſtanding, and aſſiſting him ſo to 
order his conceptions, that he may find the reaſonableneſs of it within himſelf. 

To prevent miſtakes let it be noted here, that, tho I ſay men muſt judge for them- 
ſelves, I do not fay they muſt in all cafes act according to their private and ſingle 
judgments. In reſpect of ſuch things, as are private, and concern themſelves only, 
or ſuch as are left open and ſubject to every man's own ſenſe, they may and ought; 
only preſerving a due deference to them, who differ from them, and are known 
upon other occaſions to have more knowledge and literature than themſelves : bur 
when a ſociery is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be conſiderd as 
one perſon, of which he, who diſſents from the reſt, is only perhaps a ſmall par- 
ticle ; and then his judgment will be in à manner abſorbed and drownd in that of 
the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intruſted. But I 
muſt not digreſs too far from the main buſineſs, the ways of coming at truth. 


XIII. The reports of ſenſe are not of equal authority with the clear demonſtrations of 
reaſon, when they happen to differ. It is true, the ideas cauſed by the impreſſion of 
ſenſible objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in themſelves; 
and the mind may uſe them, and reaſon truly upon them: that zs, the mind may 
make a right uſe of the ideas, which it finds in itſelf. But then whether theſe are 
the true ecty pes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many times a queſtion; 
and many times it 1s evident they are not. For that which has been anticipated 
under pr. III. but properly belongs to this, muſt be acknowledged. They are con- 
veyd through media and by inſtruments ſuſceptive of different diſpoſitions and alte- 
rations, and may conſequently produce different repreſentations : and theſe cannor all 
be right. But ſuppoſe thoſe inſtruments and media to be as intire and pure, as 
when intireſt and pureſt; yer ſtill there may be in many reſpects an incapacity in 
the faculty to notify things juſt as they are. How mightily docs a viſible object 
vary upon us its ſhape and ſize according to its diſtance, and the ſituation of the 
place, from whence the proſpect is taken? Now theſe things cannot be ſaid of the 
reports, or rather determmations of reaſon. For in pure reaſoning we uſe our own 
ideas for themſelves, and ſuch as the mind knows them to be, not as repreſentatives 


of 
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of things, that may be falſely exhibited. This internal reaſoning may indeed be wrongly 
applied to external things, if we reaſon about them as being whar they are not : but 
then this is the fault not of reaſon, but of ſenſe, which reports the caſe wrong; or 
perhaps of the perſon, who has not been ſufficiently induſtrious to inform himſelf. 

That fame familiar inſtance of viſion proves further, that reaſon may be applied to over- 
rule and correct ſenſe. For when the pictures of objects are pricked out by the pen- 
cils of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the true figure of thoſe 
objects (as they not always do, being variouſly projected, as the lines proceeding 
from the ſeveral points happen to fall upon that concave ſurface) ; this, tho it might 
impoſe upon a being, that has no faculty ſuperior to ſenſe, doth not impoſe upon 
reaſon, which knows how the appearance is alterd, and why. To think the ſun * is 
not bigger, than ir appears to the eye to be ®, ſeems to be the laſt degree of ſtupi- 
dity. He muſt be a brute (fo far from being a philoſopher), who does not know, 
that the ſame line (v. g. the diameter of the ſun) at different diſtances ſubtends differ- 
ent angles at the eye. A ſmall matter of reaſon may ſerve to confute ſenſe in 
this and the like caſes. 

O. How can reaſon be more certain than ſenſe, ſince reaſon is founded in ab- 
ſtractions, which are originally taken from ſenſible objects? Anſ. Perhaps the mind 
may by being exerciſed at firſt about particular objects by degrees find in itſelf this 
capacity of conſidering things by their ſpecies, making abſtractions, cc. which it 
would not have done, had it never known any of theſe particulars. But then after 
it has found this capacity in itſelf, and attaind to the knowledge of abſtract and ge- 
neral ideas, I do not ſee why this capacity of reaſoning by the help of them may 
not be uſed, upon this proficience, ro cenſure and correct the advices of ſenſe con- 
cerning even ſuch particulars, as firſt gave occaſion to the mind to exert this capacity 
and raiſe it ſelf. Is it a new thing for a ſcholar to make ſuch a progreſs in learning, 
as to be able afterward to teach the maſter, from whom he received his firſt rudi- 
ments? May not the modern philoſophers correct the ancients, becauſe theſe firſt 
ſhewd them the way, and led them into the ſtudy of nature? If we look impar- 
tially into the hiſtory of learning, and even of religion, we ſhall find that truth has 
generally advanced by degrees, and many times (very many ; as if that was the me- 
thod of introducing knowledge among men) riſen out of fable and error, which 
gave occaſion to thoſe inquiries, by which themſelves were detected. Thus blind 
ignorance was ſucceeded by a twilight of ſenſe: this brightend by degrees: at laſt 


Tientulus ile fol. Lucr. Poor creature! Þ Nec nimio ſolis major rota Eſſe 
poreſt, noſtris quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. Lucr. Epicurus autem poſe putat etiam minorem ee, quam 
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the ſun as it were roſe upon ſome parts of the commonwealth of learning, and cleard 
up many things: and I believe many more will in time be cleard, which, what- 
ever men think, are yet in their dark and barbarous eſtate» The underſtanding, tho 
it ſtarts from particulars, in time makes a further progreſs, taking in generals, and 
ſuch notions logical, metaphyſical, &c. as never could poſſibly come in by the 
ſenſes . Beſide, further, the capacity itſelf of admitting and conſidering general ideas 
was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intelligences com- 
municated by ſenſe, are only an occaſion of uſing what it had before >, Juſt 
as a maſter may, by the exerciſes he ſets, excite the ſuperior capacity of his ſcholar. 

In a word, no man doth, or can pretend to believe his ſenſes, when he has a 
reaſon againſt it: which is an irrefragable proof, that reaſon is above ſenſe and con- 


trolls it. But, 


XIV. The reports of ſenſe may be taken for true, when there is no reaſon againſt it ©. 
Becauſe when there is »o reaſon not to believe, that alone is a reaſon for believing 


them. And therefore, 


XV. In this caſe to aft according to them (i. e. as taking the informations of ſenſe 
to be true) # to aft according to reaſon and the great law of our nature. 

Thus it appears that there are 2wo ways, by which we may aſſure our ſelves of 
the truth of mary things ; or at leaſt may attain ſuch a degree of certainty, as will 
will be ſufficient to determin our practice: by reaſon, and by ſenſe under the gouern- 
went of reaſon; that is, when reaſon ſupports it, or at leaſt doth not oppoſe it. By 
the former we diſcover ſpeculative truths; by the latter, or both togerher matters 
of fact. 


XVI. Where certainty is not to be hade, probability muſt be ſubſtitmed into the placs 
of it : that is, it muſt be conſiderd, which ſide of the queſtion is the more probable. 


Natura etiam nullo docente profecha ab is, quorum, ex prima & inchoata intelligenti a, genera 


cogne vit. confirmat itſa per ſe rationem, & perficit. Cic. b Semina nobis ſcientia dedit na- 
tura] ſcientiam non dedit. Sen. Si ſani ſunt [ſenſus], & valentes, & omnia removentur 
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yours of an affected humility, and mult not be underſtood ſtritly. But they, who followd, went 
further ( omnes pre veteres: qui mil cognoſci, nihil percipi, nihil ſeiri poſſe dixerunt) : and par- 
ticular'y Arcelilas negabat eſſe quid uam quod ſcirt poſſet, ne illud quidem ipſum, quod Socrates ſibi re- 
hiquiſſet. And thus the abſurdity grew to a ſize, that was monſtrous, For no man can act, or even 
be alive, if he knows nothing at all. Pelide, to know that one knows no thing, is a contradiction: 
and not to know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whether he knows any thing, or not 
aud that is to Krow tor ought he knows © Nec /erre fa; eſt omnia. Hor. 
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Probability, or that, which in this caſe may incline one to believe any propoſi- 
tion to be true rather than falſe, or any thing to be rather than not to be, or the 
contrary, will generally ſhew itſelf upon the application of theſe and ſuch like 
rules. 1. That may be reckond probable, which, in the eſtinution of reaſon, ap- 
pears to be more agreeable to the conſtitution of nature. No body can certainly 
ſoretell, that ſice- ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrown before ambi-ace : 
yet any one would chooſe to lay the former, becauſe in nature there are twice 
25 many chances for that as for the other. If a ſtrolling wolf ſhould light upon 
a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the lamb : but there is ſuch 
a natural propenſion in that kind to do it, that no body would much queſtion 
the event. (This inſtance might have been taken from amongſt men, who are 
generally as far as they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent cauſes his child 
to be inſtructed in the foundations of uſeful learning, educates him virtuouſly, and 
gives. him his firſt impulſe and direction in the way to true happineſs, he will be 
more likely to proceed and continue in it; than he would be to hit upon it, 
and continue in it too, if he was left to himſelf to be carried away by his own 
paſſions, or the influence of thoſe people, into whoſe hands he might fall, the bias 
of the former lying towards vice, and miſery in the end, and the plurality of the 
litter being either wicked or ignorant or both. So that the advantage in point of 
probability is on the fide of good education *® When Herodotus writes, that 
the Egyptian prieſts reported the fan had within the compaſs of 11340 years twice 
riſen where it now ſets, and ſer where it riſes*, what is fit to be believed con- 
cerning the truth of this relation (as of many others), is eaſily diſcernible by this 
rule. Herodotus, poſſibly delighting in teratical ſtories, might tell what he never 
heard : or the paſſage may be an interpolation ; or it may be alter'd in tranſcribing : 
or the prieſts, who pretended much to a knowledge of great antiquities, might out 
of mere vanity, to ſhew what children the Greeks were in reſpect of them, invent 
ſuch a monſtrous relation, and impoſe it upon them, whom they thought to have 
not much ſcience among them : or it might be got into their memoirs before their 
time, who related it to Herodotus, and ſo paſs upon poſterity, as many other fictions 
and legends have done. Theſe are ſuch things, as are well known to have hap- 
pend often. But that the diurnal rotation of the carth about her axis ſhould be in- 
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verted, is 2 phenomenon, that has never been known to happen by any body elſe, 
either before or ſince ; that is favord by no obſervation ; and that cannot be witli- 
out great alteration in the mundane ſyſtem, or thoſe laws by which the motions 
of the planets, and of our earth among the reſt, are governed. That this account 
then may be falſe is very conſiſtent with the humor and circumſtances of man- 
kind: but that it ſhould be true is very inconſiſtent with thoſe laws, by which 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and tend to perſevere in 
their preſent courſes and directions. It is therefore im nature much more probable, 
that this account is falſe. The odds are on that fide. 2. When any obſervation 
hath hitherto conftantly held true, or moſ# commonly proved to be ſo, it has by this 
acquired an eſtabliſnd credit; the cauſe may be preſumed to retain its former 
force; and the effect may be taken as probable, if in the caſe before us there doth 
not appear ſomething particular, ſome reaſon for exception. No man can demon- 
ſtrate, that the ſun will riſe again, yet every one doth, and muſt act, as if that 
was certain: becauſe we apprehend no decay in the cauſes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reaſon to miſtruſt the event, or think it will 
be otherwiſe à few hours hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apodictical 
argument to prove, that any particular man will die: but yet he muſt be more than 
mad, who can preſume upon immortality here, when he finds ſo many generations 
all gone to a man, and the ſame enemies, that have laid them proſtrate, ſtill purſuing 
their viftories. Theſe and ſuch like, tho in ſtrictneſs perhaps not certainties, are 
juſtly current for ſuch. So great is their probability. There are other obſervati- 
ons, which, tho not ſo infallible as thoſe, deſerve yet to be thought of, and to have a 
ſhare in the direction of our judgments. Ex. gr. There have been men in the world 
and no doubt ſtill are, who, having had opportunities of impoſing falſities upon 
mankind, of cheating, or committing other wickedneſs, have yet in ſpite of tempta- 
tion preſerved their integrity and virtue: but, ſince opportunity has ſo ſeldom faild 
to corrupt them who have been in poſſeſſion of her, and men's intereſts and paſſi- 
ons continue in general the ſame, it 1s more probable her charms will ſtill have the 
ſame power and effect, which they uſe to have; which whoever doth not mind, 
will be wofully obnoxious to be abuſed by frauds pious and impious d. Briefly ; 
when there is no particular reaſon for the contrary, what has oftneſt happend, may 
from experience moſt reaſonably be expected to happen again. 3. When neither na- 
ture nor other obſervations point out the probable conjecture to us, we mult be de- 
termind (if it be neceſſary for us to be determind at all) by the reports, and 
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ſenſe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beſt skill we have , to be 
moſt knowing ® and honeſt *, Of all theſe rules the fr? is that which deſerves the 
principal regard: the other two are of uſe, when nature fo utterly excludes us from 
her boſom, that no opportunity is allowd of making a judgment. Laſtly, when 
nature, the frequent repetition of the ſame event, and the opinion of the beſt judges 
concurr to make any thing probable, it is ſo in the higheſt degree. 

It appears from what has been ſaid concerning the nature and foundations of pro- 
bability, that the force of it reſults from obſervation and reaſon together. For here 
the one is not ſufficient without the other. Reaſon without ob/crvation wants mat- 
ter to work upon: and obſervations are neither to be made juſtly by our ſelves, nor 
to be rightly choſen out of thoſe made by others, nor to be aptly applied, withour 
the aſſiſtance of reaſov. Both together may ſupport opinion and practice in rhe ab- 
ſence of knowledge and certainty. For thoſe obſervations upon the nature 'of men 
and things, which we have made our ſelves, we know; and our own realoning con- 
cerning them, and deductions from them we know : and from hence there cannot 
but ariſe in many caſes an internal obligation to give our aſſent to this, rather than 
that; or to a& one way, rather than another. And as to the obſervations of others, 
they may be ſo cautiouſly and skilfully ſelected, as to become almoſt our own ; 
ſince our own reaſon and experience may direct us in the choice and uſe of them. 
The remarks and advice of old mend, who have gone through variety of ſcenes, 
lived long enough to ſee the conſequences of their own and other peoples actings, 
and can now with freedom e look back and tell where they erred, are ordinarily ſure 
to be preferred to thoſe of yowng and raw actors. The gnome, apologues, &c. of 
wiſe men, and ſuch as have made it their buſineſs to be uſeful ſpies upon nature 
and mankind, national proverbs, and the like', may be taken as maxims commonly 
true. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in which they have been educated, 


* Statwere enim, qui ſit ſapiens, vel maxime videtur eſſe ſapientis. Cic. Non nume ro 
hac judicantur, ſed pondere, as Tully ſpeaks upon another occaſion. Therefore I cannot without a de- 
gree of indignation find a ſort of writers pleaſing themſelves with having diſcoverd ſome uncivilized 
nations, which have little or no knowledge of the Deity, exc. and then applying their obſervations 
to the ſervice of atheiſm. As if ignorance could prove any thing, or alter its nature by being general t 
© Aviftorle's known rule is "Ey3tte, ru Inirra Tacw, ret reg, & Toi Tops" x) TEro, n 
Toi; ade, » Tel, tels, 2 reg 2 Niuus 2 i»J;Zeis. But it is not app icable to all caſcs. 
4 Ae pes xp h auTar | fir SuTan | ru dh,, dig To oy getan e, ty u 
res ou regtv ta, Tea rig ifs. Plato. © When Sophocles, now grown old, Was asked, 
las ix Age rapie, he anſwered, "Eur, @ gf. arwoirds e Th Gi dripuser, 
zwi ar ron x; Af dbewerm RP av, rarrdrac! oÞ F y TUSTWY Cv Td /12% reh 
Sum uta 3 iwv33ie. Plato, & al. E, 2ax; operate row Trw,ors, Plut. 
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and exerciſed themſelves all their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater knowledge 
and experience, than others can- uſually have : and therefore, if through want of 
capacity or honeſty they do not either loſe, or belie their opportunities and expe- 
rience, they are in reſpect of thoſe things, to which they have been bred and 


inured, more to be relied upon. And, laſtly, hiftories written by <r«Jibie and in- 


duſtrious authors, and red with judgment, may ſupply »»» «1th examples, parallel 
caſes, and general remarks, profitable in formi-g our manners, and opinions too. 


And by the frequent peruſal of the, and meditation upon them a dexterity in 
judging of dubious cafes 3s «quired. Much of the temper of mankind, much of 


the nature and ter &ncy of their counſels, much of the courſe of Divine providence 
is viſible i them. 

To (conclude ; that we ought to follow probability, when certainty leaves us, is 
plain: becauſe then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unleſs it is 
better to wander and fluctuate in ahſelute uncertainty than to follow ſuch a guide; 
unleſs it be reaſonable to put out our candle, becauſe we have not the light of the 
ſun, it muſt be reaſonable to direct our ſteps by probability, when we have nothing 
clearer to walk by. And if it be reaſonable, we are obliged to do it by prop. XI. 
When there is nothing above probabiliry, it doth govern : when there is nothing in 
the oppoſite ſcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the courſe of nature muſt 
turn the beam. Tho a man, to reſume the inſtance before, cannot demonſtrate that 
fice-ace will come up before ambs-ace, he would find himſelf obliged (if he could 
be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that fide: nor could he not chooſe to do it. 
Tho he would not be certain of the chance, he would be certain of his own ob- 
ligation, and on which fide it lay. | 

Here then is another way of diſcovering, if not truth, yet what in practice may 
be ſuppoſed to be truth That is, we may by this way diſcover, whether ſuch pro- 
poſitions as theſe be true, I og to do this, rather than that; or, to think, ſo, rather 
than the contrary. 

Obſ. J have done now what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above that, 
we may almoſt from the premiſles collect, 

Firſt, the principal cauſes of error, which I rake to be ſuch as theſe. 1. Want 
of faculties; when men pretend to judge of things above them. As ſome (ſtraying 
out of their proper clement, and falling into the dark, where they find no ideas but 
their own dreams, come to) aſſert what they have no reaſon to aſſert: ſo others 
deny what there is the higheſt reaſon to believe, only becauſe they cannot compre- 
hend it. 2. Want of due reflexion upon thoſe ideas we have, or may have: by 
which it comes to paſs, that men are deſtiture of that knowledge, which is gaind 
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by the contemplation of them, and their relations; miſapply names, confuſedly; and 
ſometimes deal in a ſer of words and phraſes, to which no ideas at all belong, and 
which have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 3. Want of proper qua- 
liGcations and Teorauurae. As, when illiterate people invade the provinces of 
ſcholars; tlic half- letterd are forward, and arrogate to themſelves what a modeſt, ſtu- 
dious man dares not, o he knows more; and ſcholars, that have confined them- 
ſelves to one ſort of literature, lah out into another: unſucceſsfully all. 4. Not 
underſtanding in what the nature and force «f 3 juſt conſequence conſiſts. Nothing 
more common than to hear people aſſert, that ſucl. « thing follows from ſuch a 
ching; when it doth not follow: i. e. when ſuch a conſequruee js founded in no 
axiom, no theorem, no truth that we know of. 5. DefeRts of memory an imagina- 
ion. For men in reaſoning make much uſe of theſe: memory is upon many occa- 
fions conſulted, and ſometimes draughts made upon the phantaſy. If then they de- 
pend upon theſe, and theſe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, things 
may be miſrepreſented, and men led out of the way by miſ-ſhapen apparitions. 
There ought to be therefore a little difiraſt of theſe faculties, and ſuch proper helps 
ought to be uſed, as perhaps the beſt judgments want the moſt. 6. Attributing too 
much to ſenſe. For as neceſſary as our ſenſes are to us, there are certainly many 
things, which fall not under their cognizance; many, which cannot be exhibired af- 
ter the manner of ſenſible objects, and to which no images belong. Every one, who 
has but juſt ſaluted the mathematics and philoſophy, muſt be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which ſeem abſurd to ſenſe, and yet muſt be admitted. 
7. Want of retirement, and the practice of thinking and reaſoning by our ſelves b. 
A rambling and irregular life muſt be attended with a looſe and irregular head, ill- 
connected notions, and fortuitous concluſions. Truth is the offspring of filence, un- 
broken meditations, and thoughts often reviſed and corrected. 8. The ſtrength of 
appetites, paſſions, prejudices. For by theſe the underſtanding may be corrupted, 
or overborn: or at kaſt the operations of the mind muſt be much obſtructed by 
the intruſion of ſuch ſolicitors, as are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet 
ſtrong, and turbulent. Among other prejudices there is one of a particular nature, 
which you muſt have obſerved to be one of the greateſt cauſes of modern irreli- 
gion. Whilſt ſome opinions and rites are carried to ſuch an immoderate height, as 
expoſes the abſurdity of them to the view of almoſt every body but them who raiſe 
them, not only gentlemen of the belles lettres, but even men of common ſenſe, many 


Sicut epaSia wir Far», deni d d Gigt (© Thucyl.) ita redla ingenia debilitat verecundia, 
perverſa conf.rmat andacia. Plin. jun. b Or a» T6 282 wide ange once, tis ini n 
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times ſee through them; and then out of indignation and an exceſſive renitence, not 
ſeparating that which is true from that which is falſe, they come to deny both, and 
fall back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all religion in general. 9. Ill ſta- 
ting of a queſtion; when men either put it wrong themſelves, or accept it ſo put 
from others. A ſmall addition or falſity ſlipped into the caſe will ferment, and ſpread 
itſelf: an artificial color may deceive one: an incumberd manner may perplex one. 
The queſtion ought to be preſented before its judge clean, and in its natural ſtate, 
without diſguiſe or diſtortion. To this laſt may be ſubjoind another cauſe, nearly 
allied to it ; not fixing the ſenſe of terms, and (which muſt often follow) not rightly 
underſtanding what it is, that is to be examind and reſolved. 

Secondly, the reaſon why the mary are commonly in the wrong and ſo wretchedly 
misjudge things. The generality of people are not ſufficiently prepared, by a proper 
education, to find truth by reaſoning. And of them, who have liberal education, 
ſome are ſoon immerſed and loſt in pleaſures, or at leaſt in faſhionable methods of 
living, rolling from one viſit or company to another b, and flying from nothing 
ſo much as from themſelves and the quiet retreats proper for meditation and reaſon» 
ing : others become involved in buſineſs and the intricate affairs of life, which de- 
mand their attention, and ingroſs their time: others fall into a ſiothful negle& of 
their ſtudies and diſuſe of what they have learnt,. or want help and means to pro- 
ceed, or only deſign to deceive life and gratify themſelves with the amuſements and 
ſenſual parts of learning: and others there are, whoſe misfortune it is to begin wrong, 
to begin with the concluſion ; taking their opinions from places, where they have 
been bred, or accommodating them to their ſituation in the world, and the condi- 
tions of that imployment, by which they are to get their bread, before they have 
ever conſiderd them; and then making the ſubſequent buſineſs of their lives to diſ- 
pute for them, and maintain them, right or wrong. If ſuch men happen to be in 
the right, it is luck, and part of their portion, not the effect of their improvements: 
and if they happen to be in the wrong, the more they ſtudy, and the more learning 
they get, the more they are confirmed in their errors; and having ſet out with their 
backs upon truth, the further they go, the more they recede from it. Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity, ſo much worſe or leſs than no knowledge. Of 
this ſort there are many: and very few indeed (with reſpe to the bulk of mankind}, 
whoſe determinations and tenents were ever in the form of queſtions: there could 
not otherwiſe be ſo many ſets and different denominations of men, as there are, 
upon the face of the earth. The ſum of all in a few words is this: many qualific2» 


* Alits nrllus eft deorum reſpedtus, aliis pudendus. Plin. Sen. The former part of this obſervation is 
in truth the effect of the latter, > Pudet dicere frequentiam ſalutandi, &c. Hieron. 
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tions are requiſite in order to judge of ſome truths, and particularly thoſe which 
are of greateſt importance + proper learning and a penetration, vacancy from buſineſs, a 
detachment from the intereſt of all parties, much ſincerity and a perfect reſignation 
to the government of reaſon and force of truth ; which are things not to be recon» 
ciled wifh the uſual ignorance, paſſions, tumultuary lives, and other circumſtances 
which carry moſt men tranſverſe. 


Sect IV. Of the Obligations of zmperfet Be- 
ings with reſpef to their power of acting. 


Here remains yet another queſtion, ſuppoſed alſo to be propoſed by an objector, 

which muſt not be forgot ; and upon which I ſhall beſtow this very ſhort 

ſection. The queſtion was this, F a man can find out truth, may he not want the 
power of acting agreeably to it? 


I. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to oblige nothing is the ſame as not to 
oblige. 


II. So far as any being has no power, or opportunity of doing any thing, ſo far is that 
being incapable of any obligation to do it : or, no being is capable of any obligation ro do that, 
which it has not power or opportunity to do. For that being, which has not the facul- 
ties or opportunity neceſſary to the doing of any thing, is in reſpect of that thing a 
being utterly unactive, no agent at all, and therefore as to that act nothing at all. 

To require or command one to do any thing is to require him to apply a power 
ſuperior to the reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply ſuch 
a power is the ſame as to require that his power of ſuch a kind and degree be ap- 
plied. But if he has no ſuch power, then his power of that kind and degree is no- 
thing: and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing is requi- 
red to be done. It is juſt the ſame, as if a man was commanded to do ſomething 
with his third hand, when he has but two: which would be the fame as to bid him 
to do it with u hand, or » bid him do it. 

Without more adoe, it is a truth confeſt by every body, that no body is obliged 
to impoſſihilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of corollaries, the two following pro- 
poſitions. 


III. Inani- 
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III. Inanimate and unactive beings are capable of no obligation: nor merely ſenſtive of 
any obligation to att upon principles, or motives above ſenſe, 


IV. The obligations of beings intelligent and aftive muſt be proportionable to their facul- 


ties, pour, opportunities; aud not more. 


V. To endeavour may fuly expreſs the uſe of all the opportunities and powers, that ary 
intelligent and active, but imperfect, being hath to act. For to endeavour is to do what 
one can: and this as every ſuch being may do, where ever he ſtands in the ſcale of 
imperſects, ſo none can do more. One may exert his endeavours with greater advan- 
tage or ſucceſs, than another; yer ſtill they are but endeavonrs, 


VI. The imputations of moral good and evil to beings capable of nnderſtanding and atting 
muſt be in proportion to their endeavours: or, their obligations reach, as far as their endea- 
vorrs may. This follows again from what has been ſaid: and fo does this, 


VII. and laſtly, They who are capable of diſcerning truth, tho not all truths, and of act. 
ing conformably to it, tho not always or in all caſes, are nevertheleſs obliged to do theſe, as far 
as they are able: or, it is the duty of ſuch a being /mcerely to endeavour to practice reaſon z 
not to contraditt any truth, by word or deed; and in ſhort, to treat every thing as being 
what it is. 

Thus the duties of rational beings, mentiond in or reſulting from the preceding 
ſections, are brought together, and finally fixt under the correction or limitation in this 
laſt propoſition. This is the ſum of their religion, from which no exemption or ex- 
cuſe lies. Every one can endeavour: every one can do what he can. But in order 
to that every one ought to be in earneſt, and to exert himſelf heartily; nor ſtifling 
his own conſcience, not diſſembling, ſuppreſſing, or neglecting his own powers. 

And now needleſs to me ſeem thoſe diſputes about human liberty, with which men 
have tired themſelves and the world. The caſe is much the ſame, as if a man 
ſhould have ſome great reward or advantage offerd to him, if he would get up and 
go to ſuch a place to accept it, or do ſome certain thing for it, and he, inſtead of 
going or doing any thing, falls into a tedious diſquiſition about his own freedoms; 
whether he has the power to ſtir, or whether he is not chaind to his ſeat, and neceſ- 
ſitated to fit ſtill, The ſhort way of knowing this certainly is to try. If he can 
do nothing, no labor can be loſt ; but if he is capable of acting, and doth not act, 


the conſequences and blame muſt be juſtly chargeable upon himſelf, And I am per- 
| ſuaded 
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ſuaded, if men would be ſerious, and put forth themſelves , they would find by ex- 
perience, that their wills are not ſo univerſally and peremptorily determind by what 
occurs, nor predeſtination and fate ſo rigid®, but that much is left to their own con- 
duct e. Up and try ©. 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand from his mouth: if it is, it is alſo in 
his power to forbear exceſs in cating and drinking. If he has the command of his 
own feet, ſo as to go either this way or that or no. whither, as ſure he has, it is in 
his power to abſtain from ill company and vicious places. And fo on *. 

This ſuggeſts a very material thought: that forbearances, at leaſt in all ordinary ca- 
ſes, are within our power ; ſo that a man may if he will forbear to do that, which 
contradicts truth: but where acting is required, that very often is not in his power. 
He may want abilities, or opportunities; and ſo may ſeem to contradict truth by his 
omiſſion, which, if his inſirmities and diſadvantages were taken into the account, 
and the caſe was rightly ſtated, he would be found not to do. 


« Te pn xis c αννο , x Y,, Our A,? ͤ . d wiv apyics re, XA, Eurip. b HND 
in Arabic is to die: and from hence the word fatum ſeems to come (as many Latin words do from 
that and other Eaſtern languages), death, it any thing, being fatal and neceſſary. Yet it doth not fol- 
low, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. 'Ov Tee xaFzpa; ove dlagpn- 
Ow 4 ipeeppurry Tipu, & ara xa3ns. Plut. Chryſippus ap. A. Gell. ſeems to explain himſelf much 
after the ſame manner. The ancients moreover ſcem many times to make fate conditional. Similis 
ſi cura fuiſſet, Nec pater omnipotens Trojam, nec fata vetabant ſtare. &. Virg. What 
the Phariſees ſay, according to Joſephus, ſeems to be right. Oi h u Oapioaucs Tre 3%; & Tera Thy 
#/pappirng tines Nin ye, ru. d ig iavro; vrapyur, cowounnur Ts 5% & v . R. Albo, in rela- 
tion to human actions (and the conſequent events), explains this opinion thus. HM mpg. 
fn Hm 1m manyn ppm mD pp But for men to charge their own faults 
uponfate ro fortune has been an old practice: i3coxaxyoarra;—ini r xomy iu ano) (ay xaTE uy ii, 
N. Luc. 4 Dimidium facti, qui cœpit, habet. ſapere aude. Hor. Ariſtotle goes further than that 
old adagial ſaying ( «pz 1ywirv Hν,) . His words are Aoxi7 TAer n 76 nwiov T5 Tere; Twas 4 Wt. 
© Od ᷓ Are kund CWTITEXTEL rd U xd vrt Ates aur Tgoiirees Fan, „ g ii D 
ITT), N. Plut. That in Tibullus, Cum bene juravi, pes tamen ipſe redit, is a little poetic ſally. 
© "Ou; & Tara rpyin = The Tvxern; Tpaiu; ig fmaptriper den & Porwnu, Gu ei ο x7), Baſ. 
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SE r. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of his 
exiftence, perfeftion, providence, &c. 


Have ſhewn in what the nature of moral good and evil conſiſts ; viz. a conformi- 

ty or diſagreement to truth, and thoſe things that are coincident with it, reaſon 

and happimeſ5: alſo, how truth is diſcoverd; by ſenſe, or reaſon, or both. I ſhalj 

now ſpecify ſome of thoſe truthi, which are of greateſt importance and influence, and 

require more reaſoning to diſcover them; leaving the reſt (common matters of fact) 

to the common ways of finding them. They reſpect principally either the Deity, or 
aur ſelves, or the ret of mankind. The firſt fort are the ſubject of this ſection. 


I. Where there is a ſubordination of cauſes and effets, there muſt neceſſarily be a cauſe in 
nature prior to the reſt, uncauſed. Or thus, Where there is a ſeries, in which the exiſtence 
of one thing depends upon another, the exiſtence of this again upon ſome other, and ſo up- 
wards,. as the caſe ſhall be, there muſt be ſome independent being, upon whom the reſt 
eriginall depend. 

If Z (ſome body) be put into motion by V, Y by X. and X by W, it is plain 
that X moves Y, and Y moves Z only as they are firſt moved, X by W, and Y by Xx: 
that Z, Y, X are moveas, or rather Z more Y more X, taken together *, are one mo- 
ved: that W lands here as the firſt mover, or author of the motion, unmoved by 
any other: that therefore without W there would be a moved without a mover, which 
is abſurd ®: and laſtly, that of what length ſoever the ſeries may be, the caſe will 
be ever the ſame; i. e. if there be no Firſt mover © unmoved, there muſt be a moved 
without a mover. 

Further, if W, whom we will ſuppoſe to be an intelligent being, and to have a 
power of beginning motion, hath this power originally in himſelf and independently of 
all others, then here not only the firſt mover in this ſeries, but a Firſt being and origi- 
nal cauſe 1s found. Becauſe that, which has a power of beginning motion independent 
of any other, is a mover independent ; and therefore is independent, or has an indepen- 
dent exiſtence, ſince nothing can be a mover without being. But if W has not 


ALELA One might with the Trac. dt (fo called by Ariſtotle, ap. S. Emp. ) as well 
deny. that there is any ſuch thing ar motion, os fav there is moi without a Dover; or, which is 


the lame, a firſt mover. © pare wither 194. Plato. "App: tamoic azar. Id. rere xc. Ari? 
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this power independently in himſelf, then he muſt receive it from ſome other, upon 
whom he depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of conferring a 
faculty of producing motion originally and independently in himſelf, here will be a 
Firſt, independent cauſe. And if it can be juppoſcd, that he has it not thus, and that 
the /crics thould riſe too high for us to follow it; yet however we cannot but con- 
clude, that there is ſome ſuch cauſe, upon whom this train of beings and powers 
muſt depend, if we reaſon as in the former paragraph. For, 

Univerſally, it Z be any ect whatſoever, proceeding from or depending upon Y as the 
cauſe of its exiſtence, Y upon Xx, X upon W, it is manifeſt that the exiſtence of all- 
Z, Y, X does originally come from W, which ſtands here as the Supreme cauſe, de- 
pending upon nothing : and that without it X could not be, and conſequently nei- 
ther Y, nor Z. Z, V, X, being all effects (or dependents), or rather Z more V 
more X one effect, without W there would be an effect without a cauſe. Laſtly, let 
chis retrogreſſion from effects to their cauſes be continued ever ſo far, the ſame thing 
will ſtill recur, and without ſuch a cauſe as is before mentiond the whole will be an 
effect without an efficient, or a dependent without any thing to depend upon; 5. e. 
dependent, and not dependent. 

Obj. The ſeries may aſcend infinitely , and for that reaſon have no fit mover or 
cauſe. Arſe, If a ſeries of bodies moved can be ſuppoſed to be infinite, then taken 
together it will be equal to an finite body moved: and this moved will not leſs re- 
quire a moyer than a finite body, but infinitely more. If I may not be permitted 
to place a firſt mover at the top of the ſeries, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be infinite, 
and to have no beginning ; yet ſtill there muſt of neceſſity be ſome cauſe or author 


The greateſt men among the ancients denied the poſſibility of ſuch an aſcent. Ovre ip 749" e 
13) Owarer di bs &. Arif. If there could be ſuch a proceſs, then all the parts of it but the 
\aft would be pre : and then tur undi ig To Tp@T0r, Ag Aries 6v3'w i5s, xa, To ſuppoſe one thing 
moved by another, this by another, and ſo ir #xwpo, is to ſuppoſe vr dg adnaro, cdl o cures 
dort navauy i590 UTE XS peer, un dcn Gp3;36 Thy xeon. Simpl, Not only thoſe Arabian philoſophers 
called Hebr ZINUM, Arab. D . but many of the elder Fews have agreed with the Greeks in 
this matter, and added arguments of their ewn. Of the former fee Mor. nebok. & al. particularly 
g. Koxri: wAcre their firſt argument ſeems to be ſtrong (and much the ſame with the fourth in S. Emwnorh). 


Win MN MRI NYT Ty INN (MN MRYRY) WRT NN MURN 17 IR pm vn ON 
5127 IN Ny? 0 6 N 772) O79), For tho, as Muſcatus obſerves, theſe reaſonings of 


the Medabberim [MR] vd YN he ND; yet moſt certainly let the ſeries of cauſesand effect; 
be what it will, it is juſt as long downward as upward ; and if they are infinite and inexhauſtible one 
way, they muſt be ſo the other too: and then what Saad. Ga. ſays, takes place MN wan NI ON 
121 7712 N. There is another argument of this kind in Juſtin M. which deſerves notice, 
what fireſs ſoever mey be laid upon it. E 7% putter putpes TE xpore, fays he, bre ig ny ON x To 7 
9/095 Wife 7 Xen 150 TS u u ny apa, ors 8x 1 T6 iſeròs luite; 7 xteru. 
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of the motion 2, different from all theſe bodies, becauſe there being (by the /augppoſe- 
tion) no one body in the ſeries, that moves the next, but only in conſequence of its 
being moved firſt itſelf, there is no one of them that is not moved, and the whole can 
be conſiderd together but as an infinite body moved, and which muſt therefore be 
moved by ſomething. 

The ſame kind of anſwer holds good in reſpect of al effects and their cauſes in 
general. An infinite ſucceſſion of effects will require an Jafinite efficient, or a cauſe 
ifonitely effeftrve. So far is it from requiring none. 

Suppoſe a chain hung down out of the heavens from an known height, and 
tho every link of it gravitactd toward the earth, and what it hung upon was not 
viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept its ſituation; and upon this a queſtion 
Mould ariſe, What ſupported or kept up this chain: would it be a ſufficient anſwer to 
ſay, that the firſ# (or loweſt) link hung upon the ſecond (or that next above it), the 
ſecond or rather the firſt and ſecond together upon the third, and ſo on ad infinitum? 
For what holds up the hole? A chain of ren links would fall down, unleſs ſomething 
able to bear it hinderd: one of ten], if not ſtaid by ſomething of a yet greater 
ſtrength, in proportion to the increaſe of weight: and therefore one of infinite links 
certainly, if not ſuſtaind by ſomething infinitely ſtrong, and capable to bear up an in- 
finite weight. And thus it is in a chai» of cauſes and effects e tending, or as it were 
gravitating, towards ſome end. The laſt (or loweſt) depends, or (as one may ſay) 
is ſuſpended upon the cauſe above it: this again, if it be not the firſt cauſe, is ſuſ- 
pended as an effect upon ſomething above it, & c.“. And if they ſhould be in- 


# Ariſtotle himſelf, who aſſerts the eternity of motion, aſſerts alſo the neceſſity of a firſt 
ghd eternal mover. b Sen xpoorum ig g3ar —. Hom. Aurea de cœlo — funis is 
mentiond too by Lacy, © DD *NÞ2 IN DN hy MY PUINUYY WAR IR, 
S. Iqqar. Where more may be ſeen of this udn out of 1b 2 Sinai, Maim. & c. 4 The 
chain muſt be faſtend 744 for Odaywreud. Invenietur, ſays Macrobius, preſſins intuenti à ſummo 
Deo nſque ad ultimam rerum facem — connexio: et hac eff Homeri catena aurea, quam pendere de cœlo 
in terras Deum juſſiſe commemerat. This matter might be illuſtrated by other ſimilitudes even 
D rn>w>y might ſerve for one): but 1 ſhall ſet down but one more: and in that indeed the 
motion is inverted, bat the thing is the fame taken either way. It occurs in HH hall, and 
afterward in Reſh. hhokm. Suppoſe a row of blind men, of which the luſt laid his hind upon 
the ſhoulder of the man next before him, hc on the flidu'der of the next before him, and fo on till 
the foremoſt grew to be quite out of ſight; and ſome boy asking, what gude this ſtring of 
blind men had at the head of them, it ſhou'd be anſwerd, that they had no pu'de, nor any head, 
but one he'd by another, and ſo went on, ad iat. would any rational creature accept this for a 
juſt anſwer? Is it rot to ſay, that infinite blindneſs (or blindneſs, if it be infinite) ſupplies the 
place of ſight, or of a guide? 
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finite, unleſs (agreeably to what has been ſaid) there is ſome cauſe upon which 
all hang or depend, they would be but an infinite effect without an efficient: and 
to aſſert there is any ſuch thing, would be as great an abſurdity, as to ſay, that a 
finite or little weight wants — to ſuſtain ir, but an infinite one or the 
greateſt does not. 


II. A Cauſe or Being, that has in nature no ſuperior cauſe, and therefore (by the terms) 
i alſo unproduced, and independent, muſt be ſelf-exiſtent : i. e. exiſtence muſt be eſſential 
to Him; or, ſuch is his nature, that He cannot but be*, For every being muſt either 
exiſt of itſelf, or not of itſelf: that which exiſts not of itſelf muſt derive its ex- 
iſtence from ſome other, and ſo be dependent: but the Being mentiond in the pro- 
poſition is ſuppoſed to be independent, and uncauſed. Therefore He muſt exiſt, not 
this way, but the ether. The root of His exiſtence can be ſought for no where, but 
in His own nature: to place it any where elſe is to make a cauſe ſ#perior to the 


Supreme. 


III. There muſt be ſuch a Being. For (beſide what has been ſaid already) if there 
was not at leaſt one ſuch Being, nothing could be at all b. For the wniverſe could not 
produce 10% nor could any part of it produce itſelf, and then * the reſt : 
becauſe this 1s en a * to act before it is. 


2 So Aviſtotle ſays of the Firſt mover, Ou ed ixcra wwe xt i avaryung gi, A. And af- 
ter him the Arabic philoſophers, Mai monides, Albo, c al. paſſ. teach all that God exiſts neceſſarily. 
nn un n to ſuppoſe him not to be implies a falſity ; or, He cannot be ſuppoſed not tobe. Th's 
ſeems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himſelf in Ms hiſtory ; MIR WR InTIR ; 
or in one word, VR; which in the mouth of one who ſpeaks of Him in the third perſon is YM or MM? 
So Philo explains it; "Eva TiPuxe. So Abarbanel; WIN IMIR IR 02 MIRW MAYA TRI 
Dy N mona; adding moreover, that it ſhewd God to be not, like other beings, 2 
IMWYRN, but my 199 MWYRN IM”, + Neceſſary being. And ſo R. L. 6. Gerſh, M1 TW 
WYDRYYnN uu WR NY NITU COUT. 1 omit others, who write after the ſine manner- 
There have been even Heathcns, who ſcemd to think, that ſome ſuch name as this belongd to 
the Deity, and for the tame reaſon. For as N and thence MM are uſed above, ſo Plutarch 
ſays, that in addreſſing to Him the ſecond perſon E (MNN, or MAN) is &vrori2n; F G Tomes. 
fut * Seeed and that by this compe! lation 1 give Him 4 8 Hm 7 * * le 
=7poTHxSTEY TH &* Lives meren. Hd pou Pp drrws © tags firiguο sd it is T6 Ade, a 
© «P3zprer that is dr HY b Something muſt be NWYRN 2MNMN, otherwiſe 17) N 
272 N2DI M271: every thing cannot be INWYN WWPN, Cc. Mor. neb. & al. © This needs 
vo Cemonſtration. But there is a very old one in S. Emun. and after in Hhob. halleb, IN dy 
NN C101 VT ANMRIRUMPIT DND wxy DR AWYW D121 Wn IN%2 W591) Ou my 
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IV. Such a Being, as is before deſcribed, muſt not only be eternal, but infinite. Eter- 
nal He muſt be, becauſe there is no way, by which ſuch a Being can either begin 
or ceaſe to be, exiſtence being of His eſſence. And infinite He muſt be, becauſe He 
can be limited by no other as to his exiſtence. For if there was any being able to 
limit Him, He muſt be inferior to that being. He muſt alſo in that caſe be de- 
pendent : becauſe He muſt be beholden to that being for his being what He 5s, and 
that He is not confined within narrower limits. Beſide, if His preſence ( whatever 
the manner of it is) was any where excluded, He would not be there: and if wor 
there, He might be ſuppoſed to be nor elſewhere and thus he might be ſuppoſed 
not to be at all. But ſuch a Being, as is deſcribed in the II. prop. cannot ſo much 
as be ſuppoſed not to be. 


V. Such a Being is above all things, that fall under our cognizance : and therefore his 
mamer of exiſtence is above all our conceptions. For He is a neceſſary exiſtent : but 
nothing within our comprehenſion is of this kind. We know no being, but what 
we can imagine not to be without any contradiction or repugnance to nature: nor do 
we know of ay beſide this Supreme being himſelf. For with reſpect to Him in- 
deed we know, by reaſoning, that there wwſt be One being who cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed not to be; juſt as certainly as we know there is any thing at all: tho we can- 
not know Him, and how he exiſts. Adequate ideas of eternity * and infinity are 
above us, us Yinites ys 


* WHit relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of moments) and eternal (unchangeable) 
exiſtence; how any being ſhould be not oder now, than he was Foo years ago, Gc. are ſpecula- 
tions attended with inſuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleard by that of Timers ap. Plat. 
"Ng wor" idle ria wet Tor dur XeTwey o df% yenadn, drs ws h Tepoid uy mwah Tov Gave 
PP xperos cu X40 wow i wioupyndn ; or that in Philo, Alb, erayaperas T yonrs glos nu, a; aicdhnrs 
xis. Many philoſophers therefore have thought them ſelves obliged to deny, that God exiſts in time, 
Ts, T 5 T6, r i5%, xpos vα,eEEh dad, pigerris d ,ν i Thy d, GUTIQI, GU e, . 
Plato. E. ——— * r ant, 3, pores 3, deri 
Tov, de mporiper bd cu, dd berge, £05 aTHY GAN Us &v in Te viv Te au minus, xi Plut. 
12) um p 992 or PR yi UN. Maim. bia MN WH. 1d. Albo has a whole chap” 
ter to ſhew, INN NAN 2B RYU, But then he owns, that their Rabbi's do not mean 
M\DWA IR, or END gut, or that MWYR IMP MMU TURN WT WV? M02 92 
121 22221; but 12) MW INT 82 YN! TID XNP2 235373 NYNNA WIWHN 12771 In ſhort, they 
reckon (to uſe R. Gedal's words) JDT NP WR TURM n IN MANN 121V. And ſo what 
they ſay, doth not include all the preſent difficulty, «time in their uſe of the word hing confined to 
the duration of this world, which according to them is new. Yet ſee b. 2. c. 19. NN Y'wn 
IyT NNAVD 12. NG TDD) PN wa 15 mMYg NAA Emn mar Iv W ww D Re 
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In inquiring aſter the cauſes of things, when we find (or ſuppoſe) this to be the 
cauſe of that, another thing to be the cauſe of this again, and ſo on, if we can 
proceed, it may always be demanded with reſpect to the laſt cauſe that we can 
comprehend, IM hat is the canſe of that * So that it is not poſſible for us to terminate 
our inquiries of this kind but in ſomething, which is to us incomprehenſible. And 
therefore the Supreme cauſe muſt certainly be ſuch :. But tho it is impoſſible for 
ys to have an adequate notion of his manner of exiſtence, yet we may be ſure that» 


VI. He exiſts in a manner, which is perfect. For He, who exiſts of himſelf, de- 
pends in no regard upon any other, and (as being a Supreme cauſe) is the foun- 
rain of exiſtence to other beings, muſt exiſt in the wppermeſt and beſt manner of ex- 
iſting. And not only ſo, but (ſince He is infinite and illamited) He muſt exiſt in 


the beſt manner illimitediy and infinitelyj. Now to exiſt thus is infinite goodnels of 


exiſtence; and to exiſt in a manner finitely good is to be perfect. 


VII. There can be but One ſuch Being b. That is, as it appears by prop. III. that 
there muſt be at leaſt one independent Being, ſuch as is mentiond in prop. I. ſo now, 
that in reality there is bj One ©. Becauſe his manner of exiſtence being perfect and 
«limited, that manner of being (if I may ſpeak fo) is exhauſted by Him, or belongs 
ſolely to Him d. If any other could partake with Him in it, He muſt want what 
that other had; be deficient and limited. Infinite and illimited incloſe all ©, 


If there could be to Beings each by himſelf abſolutely perfect, they muſt be ei- 
ther of the ſame, or of different natures. Of the ſame they cannot be; becauſe 
thus, both being infinite, their exiſtences would be coincident : that is, they would be 
but the ſame or one. Nor can they be of differext natures : becauſe if their natures 
were oppoſire or contrary the one td the other, being equal (infinite both and cvery 
where meeting the one with the other), the one would juſt deffroy or be the nega- 


Simo des had good reaſon til! to double upon Hiero the number of days allowd for anſwering 


that queſtion, Quid, aut quale ſit Deus? Ap. Cic. Nec viget quidquam {imile aut ſe- 
crundam, Hor. © In Mor. neb. Maimorides having proved, that there muſt be 


tome Being, who exiſts neceſſarily, or whoſe exiſtence is neceſſary WYY NVYMAA, proceeds from 
this neceſſity of exiſtence to derive iacorporeity, abſolute ſimplicity, perfection, and particularly 
emity. Y Je 21.7217 D 555 MMWA 12: WWER IR IMWYRA 2MTRIN, 4 There- 
fore by P.aro He is called O lis, the One. Deus, ſi perfectus oft, —— ut efſe debet, non 
poteſt eſſe nii unus, ut in eo ſint mia. If there could be more Gods than one, tantum ſingulis de- 
erit, quantum in cæteris fſucrit. Lact. 
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tion of the other ?: and if they are ſuppoſed to be only different, not oppoſite, then 
if they differ as diſparates, there muſt be ſome genus above them; which cannot be + 
and however they differ, they. can only be faid to be beings perfect in their re- 
Jpeftive kinds. But this is not to be abſolntely perfect; it is only to be perfect in 
this or that reſpect: and to be only thus implies imperfection in other reſpeRs. 
What has been here ſaid is methinks ſufficient to ruin the Mlanichean cauſe, and ex- 
clude the independent principle of evil. For if we cannot account for the exiſtence of 
that evil, which we find by experience to be in the world, it is but one inſtance ous 
of many of our ignorance. There may be reaſons for it, tho we do not kyow them. 
And certainly no ſuch experience muſt make us deny axioms or truths equally certain b. 
There are, beſide, ſome things relating to this ſubject, which deſerve our attention. 


For as to moral good and evil, they ſeem to depend upon our ſelves c. If we do but 
endeavour, the moſt we can, to do what we ought, we ſhall not be guilty of not doing 
it: and therefore it is our fault, and not to be charged upon any other being“, if guile 
and evil be introduced by our abuſe of our own liberty and powers e. Then as to 
phyſical evil; without it much phyſical good would be loſt, the one neceſſarily infer- 
ring the other . Some things ſcem to be evil, which would not appear to be ſuch, 
if we could ſee through the whole contexture of things 2. There are not more evil 
than good things in the world, but ſurely more of the /atrer®. Many evils of 
this kind, as well as of the former, come by our own fault; ſome perhaps by way 
of puniſhment ; ſome of  phyic* ; and ſome as the means to happineſs, not otherwiſe. 
to be obtaind. And if there is a future ſtate, that which ſeems to be wrong now 
may be rectified hereafter. To all which more may yet be added. As, that ma- 
ter is not capable of perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, there mt bs 
imperfections, and conſequently evils *. So that 80 ask, why God permits evil, is 


* As light and darkneſs are. A Þ Shioulorre e225 AGUG 147” d,uiανν QF Ut TIER Toes maT 775 
&ANwv v5 arms, Baſ, There can be no ſuch law between them, as is ſaid to be among the Hea- 
then deities. Otoirs d ad” 1.66 you Or Oro ns & D TooFupix Ti F Sr, A. Eurip. 
b Ar ,t, iu ov duouxi: Id. © TNν RN, auriigrion* - — 7 Ae 7/1140 W 
Eb BTUNUG, Ire ar ruxm S eytvt¹t, xA. Cyr. Hier. d N &uro; us 4g. -, TETWY rg «ps 
x45 pum Cure iriew3w, S. Baſ. * Muſt God extinguiſh ſun, moon, and ſtars, betauſe ſome 
people worſhip them? Miſhn, 'Aurs © towing ut, O65; arc, Max. J. 1 'H N 
ub TWwaTt οαναενο your verb, . Max. T. This obſervation might be extended a great 
way. If there was, v. g. no ſuch thing as poverty, there could be no riches, or no great benefit 
by them ; there would be ſcarce any arts or ſciences, Sc. A, n ai2y; T1 gu, I Gut Ti cu 


ane axaour, xA. Chryſ. 6 Ta with fes GTO T9 Av Gth CLOTH, d TUWPANG wp as T = 
Terre ix (with more to this purpoſe). Plor. n V. Mor. nebok. 3. 12. le- 
aun, Y Oi rpg. Simpl. k Karic S, Ths bung . Plut. 
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to ask, why he permits a material world, or ſuch a being as max is ; indowd in- 
deed with ſome noble faculties, but incumberd at the fame time with bodily paſſions 
and propenſions. Nay, I know not whether it be not to ask, why He permits any 
imperfe& being; and that is, any being at all: which is a bold demand, and the an- 
ſwer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be deſignd for a paleſtra, 
where men b are to exerciſe their faculties and their virtues, and by that prepare them- 
ſelves for a ſuperior ſtate < (and who can fay it is not?) there muſt be difficulties and 
temptations, occaſions and opportunities for this exerciſe. Laſtly, if there are evils, 
of which men know not the true origin; yet if they would but ſeriouſly reflect upon 
the many marks of reaſon, wiſdom and goodneſs every where to be obſerved in inſtances, 
which they do or may underſtand, they could ſcarce doubt but the ſame things pre- 
vaild in thoſe, which they do not underſtand. If I ſhould meet with a book, the 
author of which I found had diſpoſed his matter in beautiful order, and treated his ſub- 
jets with reaſon and exactneſs; but at laſt, as I red on, came to a few leaves 
written in a language which I did not know : in this caſe I ſhould cloſe the book 
with a full perſuaſion, that the ſame vein of good ſenſe, which ſhewd itſelf in the 
former and much greater part of it, ran through the other alſo : eſpecially having ar- 
guments 4 priori, which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was the ſame 
perſon. This I ſhould certainly do, rather than deny the force of thoſe arguments, 
in order to aſſert tuo authors of the ſame book. But the evil principle has led 
me too far out of my way, therefore to return, 


VIII. All other beings depend upon that Being mentiond in the foregoing propoſitions for 
their exiſtence. For ſince there can be but one Perfect and independent being, the 
reſt muſt be imperfect and dependent: and ſince there is nothing elſe, upon which 


they can, wltimately, depend beſide Him, upon Him they muſt and de depend. 


IX. He is therefore the Author of nature: nor can any thing be, or be done, but what 
He either canſes (immediately, or mediately), or permits. All beings (by the laſt) depend 
upon Him for their exiſtence: upon whom depends their exiſtence, upon him alſo muſt 
depend the intrinſic manner of their exiſtence, or the zatwres of theſe beings : and 
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again upon whom depend their being and nature, upon Him depend the meceſſary 
effefts and conſequences of their being, and being ſuch as they are in themſelves. 
Then, as to the att of ſuch of them as may be free agents, and the effects of 
them, He is indeed not the Author of thoſe; becauſe by the terms and ſuppoſition 
they proceed from agents, who have no neceſſity impoſed upon them by Him to 
act either this or that way. But yet however theſe free agents muſt depend upon 
Him as ſuch: from Him they derive their power of acting: and it is He, who per- 
mits them to uſe their liberty; tho many times, through their own fault, they uſe 
it amiſs. And, laſtly, as to the nature of thoſe relations, which lie between ideas 
or things actually exiſtmg, or which ariſe ſrom facts already done and paſt, theſe re- 
ſult from the natures of the things themſelves : all which the Supreme being either 
cauſes, or permits (as before). For ſince things can be but in one manner at once, 
and their mutual relations, ratio's, agreements, diſagreements, &c. are nothing but 
their manners of being with reſpect to each other, the natures of theſe relations will 
be determind by the natures of the things. 

From hence now it appears, that whatever expreſſes the exiſtences or non-ex- 
iſtences of things, and their mutual relations as they are, is true by the conſtiturion 
of nature: and if ſo, it muſt alſo be agreeable to His perfect comprehenſion of all 
truth, and to His will, who is at the head of it. Tho the act of A (ſome free 
agent) is the effect of his liberty, and can only be ſaid to be permitted by the Su- 
preme being; yet when it is once dine, the relation between the doer and the deed, 
the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed ſuch a 
fact, is a fixt relation. From thenceforward it will abways be predicable of him, that 
he was the doer of it: and if any one ſhould deny this, he would go counter 
to nature and that great Author of it, whoſe exiſtence is now proved. And thus 
thoſe arguments in ſect. I. prop. 4. which turned only upon a /#ppoſtion that there 
was ſuch a Being, are here confirmed and made abſolute. 


X. The one ſupreme and perfect Being, upon whom the exiſtence of all other beings and 
their powers originally depend, is that Being, whom I mean by the Word GOD. 

There are other truthi ſtill remaining in relation to the Deity, which we 
know, and which are neceſſary to be kyown by us, if we would endeavour to demean 
our ſelves toward Him according to truth and what He is. And they are ſuch, 
as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His nature and attributes; but 
alſo may ſerve at the fame time as further proofs of His exiſtence, and an amplifica- 
tion of ſome things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 
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XI. GOD cant be corporeal: or, there can be no corporeity in Cod. There are 
many things in matter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a Being, as it 
has been demonſtrated God muſt be. 


Mater exiſts in parts, every one of which, by the term, is imperfe:: but in a 
Being abſolutely perfe there can be nothing that is imperfeR. 


Theſe parts, tho they are many times kept cloſely united by ſome occult influ- 
ence, are in truth ſo many diſtiuct bodies, which may, at leaſt in our imagination, 
be disjoind or placed otherwiſe: nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
not imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of various ſhapes and modificati- 
ons: i. e. mutability ſeems to be eſſential to it. But God, exiſting in a manner that 
is perſect, exiſts in a manner that muſt be uniform, always one and the ſame, and 
in nature #nchangeable b. 


Matter is incapable of acting, paſſive only, and ſtupid : which are defects, that can 
never be aſcribed to him who is the Firſt cauſe or Prime agent, the Supreme intel- 
lect, and altogether perfect. 


Then, if He is corporeal, where ever there is a vacuwm, He muſt be excluded, and 
fo becomes a being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chaſms, 


Laſtly, there is no mater or body, which may not be ſuppoſed not to be; 
whereas the idea of God, or that Being upon whom all others depend, involves in 
ir exiſtence. 


XIT. Neither infinite ſpace, nor infinite duration, nor matter infinitely extended, or eter- 
nally exiſting, nor any, nor all of theſe taken together, can be God. For, 


Space taken ſeparately from the things, which poſſeſs and fill it, is but an empty 
ſcene or vacuwm: and to fay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God is infinite 
ſpace, is to ſay that He is an infinite vacuum than which nothing can be more 
abſurd, or blaſphemous. How can ſpace, which is but a vaſt void, rather the negation 
of all things, than poſitively any thing, a kind of diffuſed nothing ; how can this, I ſay, 
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be the Firſt cauſe, &c. or indeed any cauſe? What attributes beſide penetrability 
and extenſion, what excellencies, what perfections is it capable of a? 

As infinite ſpace cannot be God, tho He be excluded from no place or ſpace ; ſo 
tho He is eternal, yet eternity or infinite duration itſelf is not God d. For duration, 
abſtracted from all durables, is nothing actually exiſting by itſelf : it is the duration 
of a being, not 4 being. 

Infinite ſpace and duration, taken together, cannot be God: becauſe an interminable 
ſpace of infinite duration is {till nothing but eternal ſpace; and that is at moſt but 
an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconſiſtent with Divine per- 
ſection, tho matter ſhould be infinitely extended, or there ſhould be an infinite quan- 
tity of it, yet ſtill, where ever it is, it carries this incomſſſtence along with it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration, neither does this alter the nature of it. 
This only ſuppoſes it to be eternally what it is; 4. e. eternally incapable of Divine 
perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite extenſion (or ſpace) and duration 
too; yet ſtill, ſo long as matter is matter, it muſt always and every where be inca- 
pable of Divinity. 

Laſtly, not the wniverſe, or ſum total of finite beings, can be God. For if it is, then 
every thing is divine, every thing God, or of God; and fo all things together muſt make 
but one being ©. But the contrary to this we ſee, there being evidently many beings 
diſtin, and ſeparable one from another, and 1 ent each of other. Nay, 
this diſtinction and ſeparation of exiſtence, beſide what we ſee without us, we may 
even feel within our ſelves. We are ſeverally conſcious to our ſelves of the individu- 
ation and diſtinction of our own minds from all other: nor is there any thing, of 
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which we can be more certain. Were we all the ſame being, and had one mind, as in 
that caſe we muſt have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of 
any one perſon ; but they muſt be common acts of the whole mind, and there could 
be but one conſcience common to us all'. Beſide, if all things conjunctly are God 
or the Perfect being (I dread the mention of ſuch things, tho it be in order to refute 
them), how comes this remarkable inſtance of imperfection, among many others, 
to cleave to us, that we ſhould mor krow even our ſelves, and what we are®? In 
ſhort, no collection of beings can be one being; and therefore not God. And the 
univerſe itſelf is but a collection of diſtinct beings. . 


XIII. It is ſo far from being true that God is corporeal, that there could be no ſuch 
thing as either matter or motion, if there was not ſome Superior being, upon hom they de- 
pended. Or, God is ſuch a Being, that without him there could be neither matter nor mo- 
tion. This muſt be true of mater: becauſe it has been proved already, that there can 
be but one independent being; that he is incorporeal; and that the exiſtence of all o- 
ther beings muſt depend upon Him. But the fame thing may be proved otherwiſe. 
If matter (I mean the exiſtence of it) does not depend upon ſomething above it, it 
muſt be an independent being; and if an independent being, a neceſſary being; and 
then there could be no ſuch thing as a vacuwm: but all bodies muſt be perfetth ſolid; 
and, more than that, the whole world could be but one ſuch body, five times as firm 
as braſs, and incapable of all motion. For that being which exiſts neceſſaril, does ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt : that is, it cannot not exiſt, But in a vacuum matter does not exiſt. 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceſſary being, and exiſts of itſelt, this 
mult be true of every particle of it: and if fo, there could not nonly be no vacumm, 
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but every particle muſt be every where, For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its own nature; ſince this confinement of ex- 
iſtence within certain bounds implies non-exiſtence in other places beyond thoſe 
bounds, and is equal to a negation of exiſtence ; and when exiſtence is eſſential to any 
being, a negation of exiſtence cannot be ſo. Nor, in the next place, could its exiſtence 
be limited by any thing elſe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its exiſtence only of itſelf; 
i. e. to have a principle ol exiſtence in itſelf, or ro have an exiſtence that is not de- 
pendent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ſtill, if matter be ſelf-exiſtent, I do not ſee, not only how it comes 
to be reſtraind to a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how it comes to be li- 
mited in other reſpects; or why it ſhould nor exiſt in a manner that is in all reſpects 
perfect. So that thus it appears, matter muſt derive its exiſtence from ſome other 
being, who cauſes it to be juſt what it is. And the being, who can do this, muſt 
be God. 

It is to no purpoſe to object here, that one cannot conceive, how the exiſtence of 
matter can be derived from another being. For God being above our conceptions, the 
manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, muſt alſo be 
mconceivable. Reaſon diſcovers, that this viſible world muſt owe its exiſtence to 
ſome inviſible Almighty being; i. e. it diſcovers this to be fact, and we muſt not 
deny fats, becauſe we know not how they are effected. It is far from being new, 
that our faculties ſhould diſcloſe to us the exiſtence of things, and then drop us in 
our inquiry how they are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion; without a Firſt cauſe, ſuch as has been deſcribed, there could be 
none: and much leſs ſuch motions as we ſee in the world. This may be immedi- 
ately deduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itſelf could not be with- 
out ſuch a cauſe, it is certain motion, which is an affection of matter, could never 


be. 
But further, there could be no motion, unleſs either there be in matter itſelf a pow- 


er of beginning it; or it is communicated from body to body in an infinite ſucceſſion, or 


in a circle, and ſo has no beginning; or elſe is produced by ſome incorporeal being, or 
beings. Now as hardy as men are in advancing opinions that favor their vices, 
tho never ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe any one will aſſert, that a par- 
cel of mere matter (let it be great or ſmall, of any figure whatſoever, &c.) left alto- 
gether to itſelf, could ever of itſelf begin to move. If there is any ſuch bold aſſer- 
tor, let him fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. 4 ſtone, piece of timber, 
or a clod (cleard of all animals), and peruſe it well; and then ask himſelf ſeriouſly, 


whether it is poſſible for him in carneſt to believe, that that ſtore, log, or clod, tho 
nothing 
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nothing corporeal or incorporeal ſhould excite or meddle with it, might ſome time or 
other of itſelf begin to creep. However, to be ſhort, a power of beginning motion 
is not in the idea of matter. It is paſſive, as we ſee, to the impreſſions of motion, 
and ſuſceptive of it; but camot produce it. On the contrary, it will always perſiſt 
uniformly in its preſent ſtate, either of reſt or motion, if nothing ſtirs, diverts, acce- 
lerates, or ſtops ir. Nor is there any thing in all phyſics better ſettled than that, which 
is called vis inertiæ, or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body to body, without any Firſt mover, or im- 
material cauſe of motion, has been proved impoſſible, prop. J. 

The ſuppoſition of a perpetual motion in a circle is begging the queſtion. For if 
A moves B, B moves C, and ſo on to Z, and then Z moves A; this is the {ame as to 
fay, that A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D, -- Z: that is, A moves it- 
ſelß or can begin motion *. 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally from ſome mover incor- 
poreal: which muſt be either that Supreme and ſelf- exiſting ſpirit himſelf, who is 
God; or ſuch, as will put us into the way how to find, that there is ſuch a Being. 


Turn back to p. 65. 


If we conſider ourſelves, and the voluntary motions begun by us, we may there 
ſee the thing exemplified. We move our bodies or ſome members of them, and by 
theſe move other things, as they again do others; and know theſe motions to ſpring 
from the operations of our minds: but then we know alſo, that we have not an in- 
dependent power of creating motion. If we had, it could not be ſo limited as our 
loco- motive faculties are, nor confined to ſmall quantities and certain circumſtances 
only: we ſhould have had it from eternity, nor could we ever be deprived of it. 
So that we are neceſſitated to look up and acknowledge ſome Higher being, who is 
able not only to produce motion, but to impart a faculiy of producing it. 

And if the petty motions of us mortals afford arguments for the being of a God, 
much more may thoſe greater motions we ſee in the world, and the phenomena atten- 
ding them : I mean the motions of the planets and heavenly bodies. For theſe muſt be 
put into motion, either by one common mighty Mover, acting upon them immedi- 
ately, or by cauſes and laws of His appointment; or by their reſpective movers, 
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who alſo, for reaſons to which you can by this time be no ſtranger, muſt depend 
upon ſome Swperior, who furniſhed them with the power of doing this. And grant- 
ing it to be done either of theſe ways, we can be at no great diſtance from a demon- 
ſtration of the exiſtence of a Deity. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that tho matter has not the power of moving itſelf, yet it 
hath an attraive force, by which it can move other parts of matter: fo that all 
matter equally moves and is moved. But, allowing thoſe things which are now uſu- 
ally aſcribed to traction, we ſhall ſtill be neceſſitated to own ſome Superior being, 
whoſe influence mixes itſelf with matter, and operates upon it; or at leaſt who, ſome 
way or other, imparts this force. For attraction, according to the true ſenſe of the 
word, ſuppoſes one body to act upon another at a diſtance, or where it is not; but 
nothing can be an agent, where it is not at all. Matter can act only by contact, im- 
pelling contiguous bodies, when it is put into motion by ſomething elle, or reſiſting 
thoſe which ſtrike againſt it, when ir is at reſt. And this it does as matter ; i. e. by 
being impenetrable to other matter: but attraction is not of the nature or idea of 
matter. So that what is called attraction, is ſo called only becauſe the fame things 
happen, as if the parts of matter did mutually attract: but in truth this can only be 
an effect of ſomething, which acts upon or by matter according to a certain law. 
The parts of matter ſeem not only to gravitate 2owards each other, but many of 
them to fly each other. Now theſe two contrary motions and ſeeming qualities can» 
not both proceed from matter qua matter; cannot both be of the nature of it: and 
therefore they muſt be owing to ſome external cauſe, or to ſome other being, which 
excites in them theſe tendencies and averſions. 8 

Beſide, as to the revolution of a planet about the ſun, mere gravitation is not ſuffi- 
cient to produce that effect. It muſt be compounded with a motion of projection, 
to keep the planet from falling directly into the ſun, and bring it about: and from 
what hand, I deſire to know, comes this other motion (or direction)? Who im- 
preſſed it? 

What a vaſt field for contemplation is here opend ! Such regions of matter about 
us, in which there is not the /eaſt particle that does not carry with it an argument 
of God's exiſtence ; not the leaſt ſtick or ſtraw or other trifle that falls to the ground, 
but ſhews it; not the ſlighteſt motion produced, the leaſt whiſper of the air, but 
rells it. 


XIV. The frame and conſtitution of the world, the aſtoniſhing magnificence of it, the va- 
rious phenomena and kinas of bemgs, the uniformity obſerved in the prodattions of things, the 
uſes and ends for which they ſerve, &c. do all ſhew that there is ſome Almighty deſigner, an 
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Infinite wiſdom and power at the top of all theſe things: ſuch marks there are of both*, Or, 
God is that Being, without whom ſuch a frame or conſtitution of the world, ſuch a magnifi- 
cence in it, &c. could not be. In order to prove to any one the grananeſs of this fabric 
of the world, one needs only to bid him conſider the ſun with that inſupportable glo- 
ry and luſtre that ſurrounds it: to demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, magnitude, and hear 
of it: to repreſent to him the chorus of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, 
in their ſeveral orbits about it; affording a regular variety of aſpects; guarded ſome of 
them by ſecondary planets, and as it were emulating the ſtate of the ſun; and pro- 
bably all poſſeſt by proper inhabitants: to remind him of thoſe ſurpriſing viſits the 
comers make us; the large trains, or uncommon ſplendor, which attends them; the 
far country they come from; and the curioſity and horror they excite not only among 
us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, who alſo may be up to ſee the entry and 
progreſs of theſe miniſters of fate®: to direct his eye and contemplation, through 
thoſe azure fields and vaſt regions above him, up to the fixt fars, that radiant, num- 
berleſs hoſt of heaven ; and to make him underſtand, how unlikely a thing it is, 
that they ſhould be placed there only to adorn and beſpangle a canopy over our heads 
(tho that would be a great piece of magnificence too), and much leſs to ſupply the 
places of ſo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or even to 
all our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are rather fo many other ſuns, with 
their ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about them: to ſhew him, by the help of 
glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe fixt lights, and to beget in him an apprehen- 
ſion of their unaccountable numbers, and of thoſe immenſe ſpaces, that lie retired be- 
yond our wtmoſt reach and even imagination: I ſay, one needs but to do this, and ex- 
plain to him ſuch things as are now known almoſt to every body ; and by it to ſhew, 
that if the world be not infinite, it is infivito ſimilise; and therefore ſure a magnificent 
ſtructure, and the work of an infinite Architect. But if we could take a view of all 
the particulars containd within that aſtoniſhing compaſs, which we have thus haſtily 
run over, how would wonders multiply upon us? Every ſcene and part of the world 
is as it were made up of other worlds. If we conſider this our /ear (I mean this 


* So far is that from being true, Nequaquam — divinitus eſe creatam Naturam mundi, que tanta 
eſt predita culpa. Lucret, Men raſhly ( impiouſly ) cenſure what they do hot underſtand. Like that 
king of Cafti'e, who fancied himſc'f able to have contrived a beiter ivitem ct th: wor'd; beccuſe he 
knew not what the true ſyſtem is, but took it to be as deſcri cd to him by R. % ab. Sid, and other 
aſtionomers of thoſe times. d Since they have, or may have great effects upon the ſevcra! 
parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, one may ſpeak thus without falling uto the ſuperſtition of the n.ultitude, 
or meaning what is intended by that, Nunquam calo ſpetatum impure cometen (in Cad), or the 
Eke. Finitus, et inſinito ſimilis. P. in. a 
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earth), what ſcope is here for admiration? What variety of mountains, hills, valleys, 
plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different animals, with which 
it is ſtocked! The multifarious inventions and works of one of theſe; that is, of us 
men, &c. And yet when theſe are all ſurveyd as neh as they can be by the help 
of our unaſſiſted ſenſes, and even of teleſcopical glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of good mi- 
croſcopes in very ſmall parts of matter as many mew wonders * may perhaps be diſco- 
verd, as thoſe already obſerved ; new kingdoms of animals; new architecture and cu- 
rioſity of work. So that as before our ſenſes and even conception fainted in thoſe 
vaſt journeys we were obliged to take in conſidering the expanſe of the univerſe; 
ſo here again they fail us in our reſearches into the principles and conſtituent parts of 
it. Both the beginnings and the ends of things, the lea and the greareft, all conſpire 
to baffle us: and which way ever we proſecute our inquiries, we ſtill fall in with 
freſh ſubjects of amazement, and freſh reaſons to believe that there are indefinitely 
ſtill more and more behind, that will for ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits and deepeſt 
etration. 

This mighty building is not only thus grand, and the appearances ſtupendous in it, 
but the mamer in which things are effected is commonly unintelligible, and their 
cauſes too profound for us. There are indeed many things in nature, which we know; 
and ſome, of which we ſeem to know the cauſes: but, alas! how few are theſe with 
reſpe& to the whole ſum ? And the cauſes which we aſſign, what are they? Com- 
monly ſuch, as can only be expreſſed in general terms, whilſt the bottoms of things 
lie undiſcoverd. Such, as have been collected from experience, but could ſcarcely be 
known beforehand, by any arguments 4 priori, to be capable of rendering ſuch ef- 
fects: and yet till cauſes are known after that manner, they are not chorowghl; under- 
ſtood. Such, as ſeem diſproportionate and zoo little, and are fo inſufficient and unſa- 
tisfactory, that one cannot but be inclined to think, that ſomething immarerial and 
inviſible muſt be immediately concerned. In ſhort, we know many times, that ſuch a 
thing will have ſuch an effect, or perhaps that ſuch an effect is produced by ſuch a 
cauſe, but the manner how we know not; or but groſly, and if ſuch an hypotheſis be 
true. It is impoſſible for us to come at the true principles of things, or to ſee into the 
oeconomy of the fineſt part of nature and workings of the firſt ſprings. The cauſes that 
appear to us, are but effects of other cauſes : the veſſels, of which the bodies of plants 
and animals conſiſt, are made up of other, ſmaller veſſels: and the ſabrileft parts of 
matter, which we have any notion of (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light), have 
their parts, and may for ought we know be compound bodies: and as to the ſubſtances 
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themſclves of all theſe things, and their internal conſtitution, they are hid from our 


eyes. Our philoſophy dwells in the ſurface of nature. 

However, in the next place, we our ſelves cannot but be witneſſes, that there are 
ſtaed metbods, as ſo many ſet forms of proceeding, which things punctually and re- 
Lgiouſly keep to. The ſame cauſes, circumſtanced in the ſame manner, have always 
the fame ſucceſs: all rhe ſpecies of animals, among us, are made according to one ge- 
neral idea; and ſo are thoſe of plants alſo, and even minerals : no new ones are 
brought forth or ariſen any where: and the old are preſerved and continued by the 
old ways. | 

- Laſtly, it appears I think plainly enough in the parts and model of the world, 
that there is a contrrvauce and a reſpect to certain reaſons and ends, How the ſun is 
poſited near the middle of our ſyſtem for the more convenient diſpenſing of his benign 
influences to the planets moving about him; how the plain of the earth's equator in- 
terſects that of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to diverſify the 
gear, and create a uſeful variety of /eaſons, and many other things of this kind, tho a 
thouſand times repeated, will always be pleaſing obſervations to good men and true 
ſcholars. Who can obſerve the vapors to aſcend, eſpecially from the ſea, meet above 
in clouds, and fall again after condenſation, and not underſtand this to be a kind of 
diftillation in order to clear the water of its groſſer falts, and then by rains and dews 
to ſupply the fountains and rivers with freſh and wholſom liquor ; to nouriſh the 
vegetables below by ſhowers, which deſcend in drops as from a awatering-pot upon a 
garden, &c. who can view the ſtructure of a plant or animal; the indefinite num- 
ber of their fibres and fine veſſels, the formation of larger veſſels and the ſeveral mem- 
bers out of them, and the apt diſpoftion of all theſe ; the proviſion that is made for 
the reception and diſtribution of »utriment ; the effect this nutriment has in extending 
the veſſels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth and expanſion, conti- 
nuing the motion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, and preſerving 
life : who can take notice of the ſeveral faculties of animals, their arts of ſaving and 
providing for themſelves, or the ways in which they are provided for; the uſes of 
plants to animals, and of ſome animals to others, particularly to mankind ; the care 
taken that the ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be propagated out of their proper ſeeds (without 
confuſion*®), the ſtrong inclinations implanted in animals for that purpoſe, their love of 
their young, and the like: I ſay, who can do this, and not fee a deſign, in ſuch 
regular pieces, ſo nicely wrought, and /o preſerved ? If there was but one animal, and 


If any one, fitting upon mount Ida, had ſeen the Greek army coming on in proper order [were 
TAG x THis Te ridleig p5izres], he ought moſt certainly, notwithſtanding what Sexe, 
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in that caſe it could not be doubted but that his eyes were made that he might ſee 
with them, his ears that he might hear with them, and ſo on, through at leaſt the 
moſt conſiderable parts of him; if it can much leſs be doubted, when the fame 
things are repeted in the individuals of all the tribes of animals; if the like obſervati- 
ons may be made with reſpect to wegerables, and other things; and if all theſe kinds 
of things, and therefore much more their particulars, upon and in the earth, waters, 
air, are unconceivably numerous (as moſt evidently they are), one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is ſo very obvious to every underſtanding, and plainly runs 
through the nobler parts of the viſible world, that other things, even thoſe that 
ſeem to be Ie noble, have their ends roo, tho not ſo well ynderſtood. 

And now ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the pts of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of a world among themſelves, and then by agreement to have taken 

| their reſpective poſts, d purſued conſtant end by certain methods and meaſures 
concerted (becauſe theſe are acts, of which they are not capable), there muſt be ſome 
other Being, whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, as is the 
ſtructure and preſervation of the world. There muſt be ſome almighty A4ind, who 
models and adarns it; lays the cauſcs of things ſo deep; preſcribes them ſuch uni- 
form and ſteady laws ; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpoſes; and makes one 
thing to fit and anſwer to another. 

That ſach a beautiful ſcheme, ſach a juſt and geometrical arrangement of things, 
compoſed, of innmerable parts, and placed as the offices and uſes and wants of the 
ſeveral beings require, through ſuch an immenſe extent, ſhould be the effect of chance 
only, is a conceit ſo prodigiouſly abſurd, that certainly no one can eſpouſe it heartily, 
who underſtands the meaning of that word. Chance ſeems to be only a term, by | 
which we expreſs our ignorance of the cauſe of any thing. For when we fay any 1 
thing comes by chauce, we do not mean, that it had no other cauſe ; but only, 16 
that we do at know the true cauſe, which produced it, or interpoſed in ſuch a . 
manner, as to make that fall out which was not expected. Nor can I think, that — 
any body has ſuch an idea of chauce, as to make it an gent or really exiſting and i 
acting cauſe of any thing, and much leſs ſure of all things. Whatever events or 2 
effects there are, they muſt proceed from ſome agent or cauſe, which is either free 1 
or not free (that is, neceſſary). If it be free, it wills what it produces: and there- ' 
fore that which is produced is produced with deſign, not by chance. If it acts ne- * 
ceſſarily, the event muſt neceſſarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, 

a which is by accident or chance only, might not have been; or it is an accident 
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only that it is. There can be therefore uo ſuch cauſe as chance. And to omit 
a great deal that might yer be laid, matter is indefinitely diviſible, and the firſt par- 
ticles (or atoms) of which it conſiſts muſt be ſmall beyond all our apprehenſion ; 
and the chances, that muſt all hit to produce one individual of any ſpecies of mate- 
rial beings (if only chance was concerned), muſt conſequently be indefinitely many : 
and if ſpace be alſo indefinitely extended, and the number of thoſe orderly ſyſtems of 
matter that lie diſperſed in it #definite, the chances required to the production of 
them all, or of the univerſe, will be the rectangle of one indefinite quantity drawn 
into another. We may well call them infinite. And then to fay, that any thing 
cannot happen, unleſs infinite chances coincide, is the ſame as to (ay, there are infi- 
ue chances againſt the happening of it, or odds that it will not happen: and this 
again is the ſame as to ſay, it is impoſſible to happen; ſince if there be a poſſibility 
that it may happen, the hazard is not infinite. The world therefore cannot be the 
child of chance*, He muſt be little acquainted with the works of nature, who is 
not ſenſible how delicate and fine they are: and the finer they are, the groſſer were 
thoſe of Epicurus b. 

If it ſhould be objected, that many things ſeem to be »ſeleſs, many births are 
monſtrous, or the like, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The »ſes of ſome things 
are known to ſome men, and not to others : the uſes of ſome are known »ow, that 
were not known to any body formerly: the uſes of many may be diſcoverd hereafter ; 
and thoſe of ſome other things may for ever remain unknown to all men, and yer be 
in nature, as much as thoſe diſcoverd were before their diſcovery, or are now in reſſ 
of them who know them not. Things have not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are 
conceald from us. Nor is natwre irregular, or without method, becauſe there are 
ſome ſeeming deviations from the common rule. Theſe are generally the effects of 
that influence, which free agents and various circumſtances have upon natural pro- 
ductions; which may be deformed, or hurt by external impreſſions, heterogeneous mar- 
ter introduced, or difagrecable and unnatural motions excited: and if the cafe could 
be truh put, it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws 
of nature have as regular an effect), when a monſter is produced, as when the ſual iſſue 
in common caſes. Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genuine iſſue : that is, 


Hoc qui exiſtimat fieri potuiſſe, non intelligo cur non idem putet, ſi imnumeradiles unius & viginti 
forme titerarum, ——— aliqud conjiciantur, poſſe ex his in terram excuſſis anuales Ennii, ut deinceps 
Jezi poſſint, effici: quod neſcio anne in uno quidem verſu poſſit tantum valere fortuna. Cic. But alas, 
what are Ennins's annals to ſuch a work as the world is d He was ToyvyrufurarO-, rwra; 
Steeg TAs S ,j,ſu D. L. But that part of his phyſics is here meant, in which he treated 
at the origin of the world; or rather of infinite worlds; which makes his thought the groſſer till. 
For infinite worlds require mfinite chances infinitely repeted. : 
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in the ſame circumſtances there would always be the ſame kind of production. And 
therefore if things are now and then miſ- ſhaped, this infers no unſteadineſs or miſ- 
take in nature. Beſide, the magnificence of the world admits of ſome perturbations; 
not to ſay, requires ſome variety. The queſtion is, Could all thoſe things, which 
we do know to have uſes and ends, and to the production of which ſuch wonderful 
contrivance and the combinations of ſo many things are required, be produced, and 
method and regularity be preſerved /o far as it 18, if nothing but blind chance pre- 
ſided over all? Are not the innumerable inſtances of things, which are xndeniably made 
with reference to certain ends, and of thoſe which are propagated and repeted by 
the ſame conſtant methods, enough to convince us, that there are ends propoſed, and 
rules obſerved, even where we do not ſee them. And, laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend 
to particulars, what are thoſe ſeemingly uſeleſs or monſtrous productions in reſpect 
of the reſt, that plainly declare the ends, for which they were intended, and that 
come into the world by the «ſal ways, with the »/#al perfection of their ſeveral 
kinds? If the compariſon could be made, I verily believe theſe would be found to 
be almoſt infinituple of the other; which ought therefore to be reputed as nothing. 

They, who content themſelves with words, may aſcribe the formation of the 
world to fate or nature, as well as to chance, or better. And yet fate, in the firſt 
place, is nothing but a ſeries of events, conſiderd as neceſſarily following in ſome cer- 
tain order; or, of which it has always been true, that they would be in their de- 
terminate times and places. It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes a: but then they 
are ſuch cauſes as are alſo ect, all of them, if there is no Firſt cauſe ; and may 
be taken for ſuch. So that in this deſcription is nothing like ſuch a caſe, as is 
capable of giving this form to the world. A ſeries of events is the fame with 
events happening ſeriatim: which words declare nothing concerning the caſe of that 
concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity are but cir- 
cumſtances of things that come to pals; not cauſes of their exiſtence, or of their being 
as they are. On the contrary, ſome external and ſuperior cauſe muſt be ſuppoſed to 
put the ſeries in motion, to project the order, to connect the cauſes and effects, 
and to awpoſe the neceſſity b. 


+ Series implexa cauſarum. Sen. b Seneca ſays himſelf, that in this ſeries God is prima 
ommum cauſa, ex qua caters pendent, Indeed it is many times difficult to find out what the ancients 
meant by fate. Sometimes it ſeems to fellow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their aſpects. 
Of this kind of fate is that paſſage in Suetonius to be underſtood, where he ſays that Tiberius was 
Addictus mathematice, perſuaſioniſq: plenus cuntla fato agi. Sometimes it is confounded with fortune 
So in Lucian we find Tw Tvz# mpatsour 7% wihogunwie, & It op; iu irrradn. And ſome- 
times it is the ſame with God: as when the Stoics ſay, & Ts du, S 3 ray & liefe x; Alx, ap. 
Diog. L. and the like elſewbere. a 8 — ra 
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Then for nature, 1. If it be uſed for the intrinſic manner of exiſting ; that conſtitu- 
tion, make, or diſpoſition, with which any thing is produced or born, and from 
which reſult thoſe properties, powers, inclinations, paſſions, qualities, and manners, 
which are called natural (and ſometimes natwr:), in oppoſition to ſuch as are acqui= 
red, adventitious, or forced (which uſe is common): then to ſay, that nature formed 
any thing, or gave it its manner of exiſtence, is to ſay, that it formed itſelf, or 
that the ect is the efficient *®. Beſide, how can manner (manner of exiſting) be 
the cauſe of exiſting, or properly do any thing. An agent is an acting being, ſome 
ſubſtance, not a manner of being. 2. If it be uſed in that other ſenſe, ſomething 
analogous to the former, by which it ſtands for the ideas of things, what they are 
in themſelves, and what in their circumſtances, cauſes, conſequences, reſpects; or, in 
ſhort, that which derermines them to be of this or that kind (as when we fay, 
the nature of juſtice ® requires this or that; #. e. the idea of juſtice requires or 
ſuppoſes it: a crime is of ſuch a nature; that is, bears ſuch a reſpect to the law, 
and is attended with ſuch circumſtances, or the like): then none of theſe ſenſes can 
do an atheiſt any ſervice. 3. If it be ufed for the 2world< (as, the laws of narure 
may be underſtood to be the laws of the world, by which it is governed, and the 
phenomena in it produced; after the ſame manner of ſpeaking as when we fay, the 
laws of England, France, &c.) then it ſtands for that very thing, the former and ar- 
chitect of which is the object of our inquiry; and therefore cannot be that archi- 
tect itſelf. Under this ſenſe may be comprehended that, when it denotes reality of 
exiſtence, as when it is faid that ſuch a thing is not in nature (not to be found in 
the world). 4. If it ſignifies the forementiond lau themſelves; or that courſe, in 
which things by virtue of theſe laws proceed (as when the effects of theſe laws 
are ſtyled the works of nature): then, laws ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are poſte- 
rior to that, of which they are the laws. There can be no laws of any nation, 
till the people are, of which that nation conſiſts. 5. If it be uſed after the fame 
manner as the word habit frequently is; ro which many things are aſcribed (juſt as 
they are to nature, though it be nothing exiſting diſtinct from the habirs, which 
particular men or beings contract: then mature is à kind of tract notion, which 
can do nothing. Perhaps au e, may be put for natures, all matures, after the man- 
ner of a collective noun; or it may be mentiond as an agent, only as we perſonify 
virtues and attributes, either for variety, or the ſhorter and more convenient expreſ- 


As when Strato Lamps. according to Twly, docet omnia eſſe effe ta natura. d Vis 
natura juſtiti e. Cic. © A:molt as if it ſftood for nara, or res nate; all things, that are 
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ſing of things. Laſtly, if it denotes the Author of nature, or God (the effect 
ſeeming, tho by a hard metonymy in this caſe, to be put for the efficient) : then, 
to Him it is that J aſcribe the formation of the world, cc. To all which I muſt 
ſubjoin, that there is an unaccountable liberty taken in the uſe of this word: and 
that frequently it is uſed merely as a word, and nothing more, they who uſe it 
not knowing themſelves, what they mean 1 it b. However in zo ſenſe can it ſu- 
perſede the being of a Deity. 


Life, ſenſe, cogitation, and the farulties of aur ou minds ſbew the exiſtence of 
ſome ſuperior Being, from 2ham they are derived. Or, God is that Being, without hong 
neither could theſe be, any more than the things before mentiond. That they cannot flow 
from the nature of any warter about us as matter, or from any modification, ſize, 
or motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be proved more fully af- 
terwards. And that our ſouls themſelves are not ſelf- exiſtent, nor hold their facul- 
ties independently of all other beings, follows from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore 
we muſt neceſſarily be indebred for what we have of this kind, to ſome great Be- 
neſactor, who is the fountain of them. For ſince we are conſcious, that we have 
them, and yet have them not of our ſelves, we muſt have them from ſame other. 

A man has little reaſon, God knows, to fancy the /appo/iturn of his life, ſenſe, and 
cogitative faculties to be an independent being, when he conſiders how zraufitory ang 
uncertain at beſt his life and all his injoyments are; what he is, whence he came, and 
whither he is going ©. The mind acts not, or in a moſt imperceptible manner in 
animalculo, or the ſeminal ſtate of a man; only as a principle of vegetation in the 
ſtate of an embryen; and as a ſenſitive ſoul in the ſtate of infancy, at leaſt for ſome 
time, in which we are rather below, than above, many other animals. By degrees 
indeed, with age and exerciſe and proper opportunities, it ſeems to open itſelf, find 
its own talents, and ripen into a rational being. But then it reaſons not without 
labor, and is forced to take many tedious ſteps in the purſuit of truth; finds all its 
powers ſubject to great eclpſes and diminutions, in the time of ſieep, indiſpoſition, 


Natura, mquit, hac mihi preſiat. Non intelligis tr, cum hoc dicis, mut are nomen Deo? Duil 
enim alind eft Natura, quam Deus, & divina ratio, &c * Sen. When it is fad, Neceſſe eſt mundum 
ipſum natura adminiſtrari, ap. Cic. what ſenſe are theſe words capable of, it by nature te not 
real y meant God? For it muſt be ſomething different from the world, and ſomething able to go- 
vern it. b Alu naturam cenſent eſe vim quandam ſme ratione, cientem motus in cor to- 
ribus neceſſarios, & c. lays Balbus in Cic. What can this vis be: v by itſelf, without the mention 
of any ſubject, in which it inheres; or ot any cauſe, from whence it proceeds? A fol of the world, 


elaſtic nature, hy/arckic principle, n PV, and the like, are more intel igible than chat. 1 
n A (2) Dua ben. p. 4. 
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ſickneſs, &c. and at beſt to reach but a few objects in reſpect of all, that are in the 
immenſity of the univerſe; and, laſtly, is obnoxious to many painful ſenſations and 
reflexions. Had the ſoul of man the principle of its own exiſtence and faculties 
within itſelf, clear of all dependence, it could not be liable to all theſe limitations and 
defetts, to all theſe alterations and removes from one ſtate to another: it muſt cer- 
tainly be conſtant to itſelf, and perſiſt in an uniform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will ſay, that the ſoul, together with life, ſenſe, &c. 
are propagated by traduction from parents to children, from them to their children 
again, and ſo from eternity: and that therefore nothing can be collected from the 
nature of them as to the exiſtence of a Deity. An. If there could be ſuch a 
traduction, yet to ſuppoſe one traduced to come from another traduced, and ſo ab æterno, 
without any further account of the original of mankind, or taking in any author of this 
traductive power, is the ſame as to ſuppoſe an infinite ſeries of moveds without a mer, 
or of effect: without a caſe: the abſurdity of which is ſhewn already prop. I. But 
concerning this matter I cannot but think, further, after the following manner. 
What is meant by tradux anime ought to be clearly explaind : for it is not eaſy to 
conceive how thought, or thinking ſubſtances, can be propagated after the manner of 
branches, or in any manner that can be analogous to it, or even warrant a metaphorical 
uſe of that phraſe b. It ſhould alſo be told, whether this traduction be made from 
one or from both the parents. If from one, from which of them is it? And if 
from both, then the ſame tradux or branch muſt always proceed from tus ſtocks : 
which is a thing, I preſume, that can no where elſe be found, nor has any parallel 
in nature. And yet ſuch a thing may much better be ſuppoſed of vines, or plants, 
than of thinking beings, who are {imple and uncompounded ſubſtances ©. 


For 1 cannot think, that any body will now ſtand by that way of introducing men firſt into 
the world, which is mentiond by Diodorus Sic. but aſſerted by Lucretins. Ubt queq; loci regio op- 
portuna dabatur, Creſctbant uteri terre radicibus apti, cc. b What by Tertullian in one 
place is cal'ed anime ex Adam tradux, in another is velut ſurculus qui. an ex matrice Adam in tre- 
paginem deduta, and equa''y un'nt:!1gible, Nor doth he explain himſelf better, when he confeſſes 
there to be duas ſpecies ſeminis, corporalem & animalem (al. corporis ſemen & anim ) or more fully 
ſemen animale ex anime d:jtillatiore, ſicut & virus illud, corporale ſ men, ex carms defecatione. 
© According to the tote cited author the ſou! is derived trom the father only, & genitalibus fe- 
mine foveis commesdatra: and all fouls from that of Adam. Defvimus animam, ſays he, D-, flatu 
natam, ex una redun.la tem: and in another pace, ex uno hone tota hee animarum redu«:.dantia 
agitur. But this doth not well conſiſt with his principal argument for traduction, hat cildren 
tale after their parents. For beſide what will here be fa'd by and by, if there is a traduction of 
all men from one man, ond traduction cauſes likencis; then every man muſt be like the firſt, and 
{coni.quent!y) every other. 


This 


»& 
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This opinion of the traduction of ſouls ſeems to me to ſtand upon an unſourd 
foundation. For I take it to be grounded chiefly on theſe two things: the ſinu- 
lirude there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and thoſe of 
their parents *; and the difficulty men find in forming the notion of a ſpirit b. For 
from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other ſubſtance but m- 
ter: and that the ſoul reſulting from ſome diſpoſition of the body, or ſome part of 
it, or being ſome merely material appendix to it, muſt arrend it, and come along 
with it from the parent or parents; and as there is a derivation of the one, ſo there 
muſt be alſo of the other at the ſame time. 

Now the former of theſe is not always true; as it ought to be, to make the ar- 
gument valid. Nothing more common than to ſee children differ from their parents, 
in their underſtandings, inclinations, ſhapes, complexions, and (I am ſare) one from 
another. And this diſ/imilitude has as much force to prove there is not a traduction, 
as ſimilitude, when ever that happens, can have to prove there is. Beſides, it ſeems 
to me not hard to account for ſome likeneſs without the help of traduction. It is 
plain the meat and drink men take, the air they breath, the objects they ſee, the 
ſounds they hear, the company they keep, &c. will create changes in them, ſometimes 
with reſpe& to their intellectuals, ſometimes to their paſſions and humors, and ſome- 
times to their health and other circumſtances of their bodies: and yet the original 
ſtamina and fundamental parts of the man remain ſtill the /ame. If then the /emvina, 
out of which animals are produced, are (as I doubt not) animalcala already formed e; 
which, being diſtributed about, eſpecially in ſome opportune places, are talen in 
with aliment, or perhaps the very air; being ſeparated in the bodies of the males by 
ſtrainers proper to every kind, and then lodged in their ſeminal veſſels, do there re- 
ceive ſome kind of addition and influence; and being thence transferred into the 
womhs of the females, are there nouriſhd more plentifully, and grow, till they be- 
come too big to be longer confined: I fay, if this be the caſe, why may not thoſe 


additions 

Lide, oro te, ſays the ſme anbot, ſanilitudine anime quoq; farentibus de ingeniis reſponde- 
ns, fr non ex anime, ſemine cducimur? Then, to confirm this, he argues like a father indeed, 
har: in lo i volupratis ultimo ef/u qus genitale virus expel tur, nonne aliquid de anima quog; 
(+1. timus eite? Jam aſtarncd to tranſcribe more. b Thereforc the ſaid father makes the 
ſoul to be cot porcal. © This might ſcem to be favord by them who hold, that all ſou's 


were created in the beginning ( an opinion ment iond in Nahh. ab. & al. often), did not the {ame 
aut here derive the hody MMND NBUN : 2s way be ſcen in P. 46. & paſſ. Particulirly R. D. Dimkh; 
fays of man, WIPWwu Ny wn 31 Ru 21» Jann WSN mn NBwN XN 1213 


„N. 4 This account deſtroys that argument, upon which Cenſormus ſays many of the 
od p.1lolophers aſſerted the eternity of the word: quod negent omnino poſſe reperiri, aveſne ante, an 
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additions and the nutriment received from the parents, being prepared by their veſſels, 
and of the fame kind with that with which they themſelves are nouriſhd, be the 
fame in great meaſure to the animalcula and embrya that it is to them, and conſe- 
ſequently very much aſſimilate their young, without the derivation of any thing 
elſe from them? Many impreſſions may be made upon the fetus, and tinures given 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, the animal itſelf, may 
not be originally raiſed in them, or traduced from them. This hypotheſis (which 
has long been mine) ſuggeſts a reaſon, why the child is ſometimes more like the fa- 
ther, ſometimes the mother: viz. becauſe the veſſels of the animalculum are diſpoſed 
to receive a greater proportion of aliment ſometimes from the ove, ſometimes from 
the other: or the fluids and ſpirits in one may ferment and operate more ſtrongiy than 
in the other, and ſo have a greater and more ſignal effect. (Here it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that tho what the agu receives from the father, is in quantity little 
in reſpe& of all that nutriment, which it receives by the mother; yet the former, 
being the firſt accretion to the original /amma, adhering immediately, and being 
early interwoven with them, may affect it more.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traduction of the child (ane mind, and one body) 
from both the zo parents, all the ſimilitude it bears to ane of them muſt proceed 
from ſome ſuch cauſe as I have aſſigned, or at leaſt not from traduction. For the child 
being ſomerimes like the father, and ſometimes the mother, and the traduction either al- 
ways from the father, or always from the mother, there muſt ſometimes be fimili- 
tude, where there is no traduction: and then if the child may reſemble one of them with- 
out it, why not the other too? The account I have given, appears, many times at leaſt, 
to be true in plants, which raiſed from the ſame ſeed, but in different beds and ſoil, 
will differ. The different nutriment introduces ſome diverſity into the ſeed or ori- 
ginal plant, and aſſimilates it in ſome meaſure to the reſt raiſed in the ſame place. 

The other thing, which I take to be one of the principal ſupports to this doctrine 
of traduction (a ſuppoſition, that the ſoxl is merely material, or but the reſult of ſome 
diſpoſition in matter) has been undertaken to be refuted hereafter. But I may pre- 
miſe this here: tho we can have no image of a ſpirit (becauſe no being can be portraid 
or repreſented by an image, but what is material), yet we may have reaſon to aſſert the 
exiſtence of ſach a ſubſtance*. Matter is a thing, which we converſe with, of 
which we know pretty well the nature, and properties; and ſince we cannot find 


ova generata ſint; cum & ouum fine ave, & avis ſme otro gignt non pet. This queſtion was once 
much agitated in the world, as may be ſeen by Macrobins, and Plutarch; who calls it, 2 A 4 
r Ba ptr Toi; Cnrur xo mater — f wi, 
* This is as much as Eficurns had to fay for his atoms: for they were only 041474 M4 Srw- 
cure, xa, Ju. A. 
among 
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among them any that are cagitaive, or ſuch a thing as life, but ſeveral things incon- 
fiſtent with them, we are under a neceſſity of confeſſing that there is ſome other ſpe- 
cies of ſubſtance beſide that which is corporeal, and that our ſouls are of that kind 
(or rather of one of thoſe kinds, which are not corporeal : for there muſt be more 
than one), tho we can draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all 
ſurpriſing, that we ſhould not be able to do this : for how can the mind be the ob- 
jc& of irſelf*? It may contemplate the body which it inhabits, may be conſcious 
of its own acts, and reflect upon the ideas it finds: but of its own ſubſtance it can 
have no adequate notion, unleſs it could be as it were object and ſpettator both. Only 
that perfect Being, whoſe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimately know himſelf. 
They, who found the traduction of the foul upon this preſumption, that it is 
material, and attends the body as ſome part or affection of it, ſeem further to be moſt 
woſully miſtaken upon this account: becauſe the body iz/elf is not propagated by tra- 
duction. It paſſes indeed through the bodies of the parents, who afford a tranſitory ha- 
bitation and ſubſiſtence to it: but it cannot be formed by the parents, or grow out of any 
part of them. For all the viral and eſſential parts of it muſt be one coeval ſyſtem, and 
formed at once in the firſt article of the naſcent avimalculum; ſince no one of theſe could 
be nowriſhd, or ever come to any thing, without the reſt: on the contrary, if any one 
of them could prevent and be before the reſt, it would ſoon wither and decay again for 
lack of nouriſhment received by proper veſſels; as we ſee the limbs and organs of ani- 
mals do, when the ſupply due from the animal ceconomy is any way intercepted or 
obſtructed. And ſince an organized body, which requires to be thus ſimmltanconſly 
made (faſhiond as it were at one ſtroke) cannot be the effect of any natural and gra- 
dual proceſs, I cannot but conclude, that there were animalcula of every tribe originally k 
formed by the almighty Parent, to be the ſeed of all future generations of animal. "i 


Any other manner of production would be like that, which is uſually called e cal I” 
or ſpontaneous generation, and with great reaſon now generally exploded. And it is cer- 75 
tain, that the analogy of nature in other inſtances, and microſcopical obſervations do 1 
abet what I have ſaid ftrongh. 1 

Laſtly, if there is no race of men that hath been from eternity, there is no man who * 


is not deſcended from two firſt parents : and then the ſouls of thoſe two firſt parents 
could be traduced from »o other. And that there is no ſuch race (none that has been 
upon this earth from eternity), is apparent from the face of earthly things, and 
the hiſtory of mankind®, arts, and ſciences. What is objected againſt this argument 


* 'Ov 2 & Td Sunne To grid. Plot. o Si nulla fuit genita is origo Terrai & cali— 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum & funera Teja Non alias alii quoq; res cecinere poeta. Lucr. 
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from fancied intmdations, conflagrations, ec. * has no weight with me. Let us ſup- 
poſe ſome ſuch great calamity to happen now. Ir muſt be either univerſal, or not. 
If aniverſal, ſo that no body at all could be ſaved, then either there muſt never be 
any more men, or they muſt begin again in ſome firſt parents. If it was only topical. 
affecting ſome one tract of the globe, or it the tops of mountains more eminent, or 
rocks more firm remaind unaffected, or if there were ay natural means left by which 
men might eſcape, conſiderable numbers mult certainly /arvive: and then it cannot 
be imagined, that they ſhould all be abſolntely ſo ignorant of every thing, that no one 
ſhould be able to give an account of ſuch things as were common; no one able to 
write, or read, or even to recollect that there were ſuch things as letters; none, that 
underſtood any trade; none, that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how 
they uſed to be clothed, how their meat dreſt, or even What their food was: nor 
can it be thought, that all books, arms, manuſactures of every kind, ſhips, buildings, 
and all the product of human skill and induſtry now extant in the world ſhould be 
ſo wniverſally and utteriy aboliſhd, that no part, no veſfigium of them ſhould remain; 
not ſo much, as to give a hint toward the ſpeedy reſtoration of neceſſary arts at leaſt. 
The people eſcaping mult ſure have clothes on, and many neceſſaries about them, 
without which they could not eſcape, nor outlive ſuch a dreadful ſcene. In ſhort, 
no conflagration, no flood, no deſtruttion can ſerve the objectors purpoſe, to reduce 
mankind to that ſtate, which by ancient memoirs and many undeniable ſymptoms 
we find them to have been in not mam thouſands of years ſince; I fay, no deſtruc- 
tion can ſerve his purpoſe, but ſuch an one as makes rhoroxg/ work, only ſparing two 
or three couples, ſtript of every thing, and the moſt ſtupid and verieſt blocks ® to 
be picked out of the whole number: natural fools, or mere homines ſylveſtres would 
retain liabits, and fall to their old way of living, as ſoon as they had the opportunity 
to do . Nui ſuppoſe they never ſhould have ſuch an opportunity; yer neither 
would this ſerve him eſfectually: ſince without ſome /apernataral Power interpoſing 
ſuch a revolution could not be brought about, nor the naked creatures preſerved, 
nor the earth reformed out of its aſhes and ruins after ſuch a calcination, or diſſolu- 
tion, ſuch a total demolition of every thing. To this give me leave to add, that tho 
many inundations, great earthquakes, vulcano's and fiery eruptions have been in par- 
ticular countries; yet there is no memory or teſtimony of any ſuch thing, that has 
ever been univerſal, except perhaps of one deluge: and as to that, if the genius of the 


2 Head 2 *, Re ee. oE/ 0160. 69 807 W), % too ati, To ltr * — ir Plato. 

b Ts; &yaawwars; Nu. a5 Plato peaks. © For what tas been {aid only in general. and 

preſumptively, to ſer ve a caule, ſignines nothing: no more than that teſtimony ia Aruebius, where 

he ſeems to a low, that there have been univerſal conflograticns. Lando, fays he, mu ds ncen/us 
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language in which the rclation is dcliverd, and the manner of writing hiſtory in 
it were well underſtood, ſome labourd and moliminous attempts ro account for it 
had perhaps bcen prevented. And beſide that, the fame record, which tells the 
thing was, tells alſo how immediately God was concernd in it; and {chat the pco- 
ple who then periſhd, as well as they who ſurvived, all deſcended from two firſt pa- 
rents: and if that authority be a ſufficient proof of one part of the relation, it muſt be 
ſo of the reſt. 

We may conclude then, that the hmm ſoul with its faculties of cogitation, &c. 
depends upon a Swperior being. And who can this be but the Swpreme being, or Cod? 


Of whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 


XVI. Thongh His eſſence and manner of being is to us alrogether incomprehenſible, yet we 
may ſay with aſſurance, that He is free from all defects; or One, from whom all defetts muſt 
be removed. 

This propoſition hath in effect been proved already 2. However I will take the li- 
berty to inlarge a little further upon it here. As our minds are finite, they cannot with- 
out a contradiction comprehend what is infinite. And if they were inlarged to ever ſo 
great a capacity, yet ſo long as they retain their general nature, and continue to be 
of the ſame kind, they would by that be only renderd able to apprehend more and 
more finite ideas; out of which, howſoever increaſed or exa!ted, no poſitive idea of 
the perfection of God can ever be formed. For a Perfect being muſl be infinite, and 
perfectly One : and in ſuch a nature there can be nothing finite, nor any compoſition of 
finites. | 

How ſhould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme incorporeal being, or how 
He exiſts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moſt inferior ſpirits, nor have 
any conception even of matter itſelf deveſted of its accidents; I mean, of that which 
is the ſappeſtum of thoſe accidents? How ſhould we attain to an adequate knowledge 
of the Supreme author of the world, when we are utterly incapable of knowing the 
extent of the world itſelf, and the numberleſs undeſcried regions, with their ſeveral 
ſtates ard circumſtances, containd in it, never to be ſrequented or viſited by our phi- 
loſophy; nor can turn our ſelves any way, but we are ſtill accoſted with ſomething 
above cur underſtanding? If we cannot penetrate fo far into effefts, as to diſcover 
them and their nature thoroughly, it is not to be expected, that we ſhould, that we 
can ever be admitted to fee threugh the myſteries of His nature, who is the Cauſe, ſo 
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far above them all. The Divine perfection then, and manner of being muſt be of a 
kind different from and above all that we can conceive. 

However, notwithſtanding our own defects, we may poſitively afhrm there can be 
vone in God: ſince He is perfect, as we have ſeen, He cannot be defettrve or imperfett. 
This needs no further proof. But what follows from it, 1 would have to be well 
underſtood and rememberd : vir. that from Him muſt be removed was! of life and atti- 
vity, ignorance, impotence, acting incon/iſtently with reaſon and truth, and the like. Be- 
cauſe theſe are defects; defect of knowledge, power, &c. Theſe are defects and ble- 
miſhes even in . And tho His perfection is above all our ideas, and of a dif- 
ferent kind from the perfections of men or any finite beings ; yet what would be a 
defect in them, would be much more ſuch in Him, and can by no means be aſcribed 
to Him *. 

Though we underſtand not His manner of knowing things; yet ignorance being 
uniform and the ſame in every ſubject, we underſtand what is meant by that word, 
and can literally and truly deny that to belong to Him. The like may be ſaid with 
reſpect to His power, or manner of operating, &c. And when we ſpeak of the in- 
ternal eſſential attributes of God poſitively, as that He is omniſcient, omnipotent, eter- 
nal, &c. the intent 4 only to ſay, that there is no object of knowledge or power, 
which He does not know or cannot do, He exiſts without beginning and end, &c. 
and thus we keep ſtill within the limits allowd by the propoſition d. That is, we 
may ſpeak thus without pretending to comprehend His nature. And ſo, 


XVII. We may conſider God as operating in the produttion and government of the world, 
and may draw concluſions from His works, as they are called, notwithſtanding any thing 
which has been ſaide. Becauſe this we can do without comprehending the manner of 
His exiſtence. Nay, the contemplation of His works leads us into a neceſſity of 
owning, that there muſt be an incomprehenſible Being at the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode, in which the world depends upon him 
and He influences and diſpoſes things, becauſe this enters into His »arwre, and the 
one cannot be underſtood without the other: yet if I ſee things, which I know 
cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, and obſerve plainly an oeconomy and deſign in the diſpoſition of 
them, I may conclude that there is ſome Being, upon whom their exiſtence doth de- 
pend, and by whom they are modeld ; may call this Being G O P, or the Author 


If that in Terence had been ( not a queſtion, as it is there, but) an atfirmation, Ego homuncio hoc 
non facerem, What a bitter reflexion had it been upon the heathen deity? b Avyoury 6 pr iow 
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and Governor of the world, &c. without contrad:&ting my ſelf or truth; as I hope 
it will appear from what has been ſaid, and is going to be ſaid in the next propoſi- 


tion. 


XVIII. God, who gives exiſtence to the world, does alſo govern it by His providence, 
Concerning this grand queſtion, Whether there is a Divine providence, or not, I uſe to 
think, for my ſelf, after the following manner, 

Firſt, The world may be ſaid to be governed (at leaſt cannot be faid to be ag 
14;, or left to fluctuate fortuitouſly), if there are laws, by which natural canſes act, 
the ſeveral phenomena in it ſucceed regularly, and, in general, the conſtitution of 
things is preſerved: if there are rules obſerved in the production of herbs, trees, and 
the like: if the ſeveral kinds of animals are, in proportion to their ſeveral degrees and 
ſtations in the animal kingdom, furniſhd with facwlties proper to direct and determin 
their actions; and when they act according to them, they may be ſaid to follow the 
law of their nature: if they are placed and provided for ſuitably to their reſpective na- 
tures and wants a, or (which amounts to the ſame thing) if their natures are adap- 
ted to their circumſtances”: if, laſtly, particular caſes relating to rational beings ate ta- 
ken care of in ſuch a manner, as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon. 

Secondly, If there are ſuch laws and proviſions, they can come originally ſrom no o- 
ther being, but from Him who is the Author of nature. For thoſe laws, which re- 
ſult from the natzres of things, their properties, and the uſe of their faculties, and 
may be ſaid to be written upon the things themſelves, can be the laws of no other: 
nor can thoſe things, whoſe very being depends upon God, exiſt under any condition 
repugnant to His will; and therefore can be ſubje& to no laws or diſpoſitions, which 
He would not have them be ſubje& to; that is, which are not His. Beſide, there 
is no other being capable of impoſing laws, or any ſcheme of government upon the 
world; becauſe there is no other, who is not himſelf part of the world, and whoſe 
own exiſtence doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly, By the providence of God 1 mean His governing the world by ſach laws, 
and making ſuch proviſions, as are mentiond above. So that if there are ſuch, there 


is a Divine providence. 
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Lal, It is not im o//;vle, that there ſhould be ſuch: on the contrary, we have juſt 
reaſons to believe there are. It would be an abſurd aſſertion to ſay, that any thing 
is wpoſſible to a being whoſe nature is infinircly above our comprehenſion, if the 
terms do not imply a contradittion : but we may with confidence aſſert, that it is im. 
Paſſhle for any thing, whoſe exiſtence flows from ſuch a being, ever to grow fo far 
out of His reach, or be ſo emancipated from under Him, that the manner of its ex- 
iſtence ſhould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

As to inanimate ſubſtances, we ſee the caſe to be really juſt as it was ſuppoſed before 
to be. The heavenly and greater bodies keep their ſtations, or perſevere to go the 
lame circuits over and over by a certain lav. Little bodies or particles, of the ſame 
kind, obſerve continually the ſame rules of attracting, repelling, &c. When there 
are any ſceming variations in nature, they procced only from the different circumſtan- 
ces and combinations of things, acting all the while under their ancient laws. We arg 
ſo far acquainted with the laws of gravitation and motion, that we are able to calcu- 
late their effects, and ſerve our ſclves of them, ſupplying upon many occaſions the 
defe& of power in our ſelves by mechanical powers, which never fail to anſwer accor- 
ding to the eſtabliſhment. Briefly, we ſee it ſo far from being impoſſible, that the ina- 
nimate world ſhould be governd by laws, that all the parts of it are obnoxious to laws 
by them inviolable. | 

As to vegetables, we ſee alſo how they are determind by certain methods preſcribed 
them. Each fort is produced from its proper ſeed ; hath the ſame texture of fibres; 
is nouriſhd by the ſame kind of juices out of the earth, digeſted and prepared by 
the ſame kind of veſlels, c. Trees receive annually their peculiar liveries, and bear 
their proper fruits: flowers are dreſt, each family, in the ſame colors, or diverſify their 
faſhions after a certain manner proper to the kind, and breath the /ame eſſences : and 
both theſe and all other kinds ob/erve their ſeaſons; and ſeem to have their ſeveral 
profeſſions and trades appointed them, by which they produce ſuch food and manu- 
factures (pardon the carachreſis), as may ſupply the wants of animals. Being fo very 
neceſſary, they, or at leaſt the moſt uſeful, grow eaſily: being fixt in the earth, inſen- 
ſible, and not made for ſociety, they are generally 24;»45,a being liable to a great 
conſumption both of them and their ſeeds, they yield great quantities of theſe, in or- 
der to repair and multiply their race, &c. So that here is evidently a regulation, by 
which the ſeveral orders are preſerved, and the ends of them anſwerd according to 
their firſt eſtabliſhment too. 

Then as to animals, there are laws, which mut. mutand. are common to them with 
inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaſt ſuch as reſemble * their laws. The individuals 
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of the ſeveral kinds of thoſe, as of theſe, have the ſame (general) ſhape, and mem- 
bers, to be managed after the ſame manner: have the ſame veſſels repleniſhd with the 
ſame kinds of fluids, and furniſhd with the ſame glands for the ſeparation and diſtri- 
bution of ſuch parts of them, as anſwer the ſame intentions in them all: are ſtimula- 
lated by the ſame appetites and uneaſineſſes to take in their food, continue their breed 
&c. And whatever it is, that proceeds thus in like manner, according to ſi vt methods, 
and keeps in the fame general track, may be ſaid to obſerve and be under ſome like rule 
or law, which either operates upon and limits it ab extra, or was given it with its na- 
ture. Bur there are, morcover, certain obligations reſulting from the ſeveral degrecs 
of reaſon and ſenſe, or ſenſe only, of which we cannot but be conſcious in our ſelves» 
and obſerve faint traces in the kinds below us, and which can be lookt upon as no- 
thing leſs than laws, by which animals are to move and manage themſelves: that is, 
otherwiſe expreſt, by which the Author of their natures governs them. Tis true theſe 
lau may not impoſe an abſolute neceſſity, nor be of the ſame kind with thoſe of ina- 
nimate and merely paſſive beings, becauſe the beings which are ſubject to theſe (men 
at leaſt) may be ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure free, and to act upon ſome kind of principles 
or motives : yet ſtill they may have the nature of laws, tho they may be broken ; and 
may make a part of that providence by which God adminiſters the affairs of the world. 
Whatever advantages I obtain by my own free endeavours, and right uſe of thoſe fa- 
culties and powers I have, I look upon them to be as much the effects of God's pro- 
vidence and government, as if they were given me immediately by Him without my 
acting; ſince all my faculties and abilities (Whatever they are) depend upon Him, 
and are as it were inſtruments of His providence to me in reſpect of ſuch things as 
may be procured by them. 

To finiſh this head: it is ſo far from being impoſſible, that the ſeveral tribes of an- 
mals ſhould be ſo made and placed, as to find proper ways of ſupporting and defending 
themſclves (I mean, ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the general oeconomy of the world: 
for ſome cannot well ſubſiſt without the deſtruction of ſome others), that, on the 
contrary, we ſee men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects all have organs and faculties adap- 
ted to their reſpective circumſtances and opportunities of finding their proper food 
or prey, &c. even to the aſtoniſhment of them who attend to the hiſtory of nature. 
If men, who ſcem to have more wants than any other kind, find difficulties in main- 
taining life, it is becauſe they themſelves, not contented with what is decent and conveni- 
ent only, have by their luxuries and ſcandalous neglect of their reaſon made lite expenſive. 
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The world then being not left in a ſtate of confuſion or as a chaos, but reduced 
into order and methodized for ages to come; the ſeveral ſpecies of beings having their 
offices and provinces and them; plants and animals ſubſiſtence ſer out for them; 
and as they go off, ſucceſſors appointed to relieve them, and carry on the ſcheme, &c. 
that the poſſivility only of a general providence ſhould be allowd, is certainly roo modeſt 
a demand. We ſce, or may ſee, that in fact there is ſuch a providence a. 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that providence, which is called parti- 
cular; or that, which reſpects (principally) particular men. For rational beings and 
free agents are capable of doing and deſerving well, or ill. Some will make a right 
uſe of their faculties and opportunities, ſome will not: the vicious may, or may not 
repent, or repent and relapſe : ſome fall into evil habits through inadvertence, bad ex- 
amples, and the like, rather than any deſign; and theſe want to be reclaimd : ſome 
may be ſuppoſed to worſhip God and to crave His protection and bleſſing, &c. and 
then a proper anſwer to their prayers may be humbly expected. Hence many and 
great differences will ariſe, which will require from a governor ſuitable incourage- 
ments, rewards, correptions, puniſhments; and that ſome ſhould be protected and 
fortunate, others not, or leſs. Now the good or ill ſtate of a man here, his ſafety 
or danger, happineſs or unhappineſs depend upon many things, which ſeem to be ſcarce 
all capable of being determind by providence. They depend upon what he does him- 

felf, and what naturally follows from his own behaviour: upon what is done by others, 
and may either touch him immediately, or reach him afterward : upon the courſe of 
nature, which muſt affect him: and, in fine, upon many incidents, of which no ac. 
count is to be given d. As to what he does himſelf, it is impoſſible for him, as things 
are in this maze of life, to know always what tends to happineſs, and what not: or 
if he could know, that, which ought to be done, may not be within the compaſs 
of his powers. Then, if the actions of other men are free, how can they be de- 
termind to be only ſuch, as may be either good or bad (as the caſe requires) for 
ſome other particular man; fince ſuch a determination ſeems inconſiſtent with li- 
berty ? Beſide, numbers of men acting every one upon the ſoot of their own private 
freedom, and the ſeveral degrees of ſenſe and ability which they reſpectiveh have, their 
acts, as they either conſpire, or croſs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet 
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and oppoſe each other, and have different effects upon men of different mates, or in 
different circumſtances, muſt cauſe a ſtrange embarras, and intangle the plot . And 
as to the courſe of nature, if a good man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in 
the article of falling, can it be expected, that God ſhould ſaſpend the force of gra- 
vitation till he is gone by, in order to his deliverance; or can we think it would 
be increaſed, and the fall haſtend, if a b man was there, only that he might be 
caught, cruſhd, and made an example b. If a man's ſafety or proſperity ſhould de- 
pend upon winds or rains, muſt neu motions be impreſt upon the atmoſphere, and 
new directions given to the floating parts of it, by ſome extraordinary and new in- 
fluence from God? Muſt clouds be fo precipitated, or kept in ſuſpenſe*, as the caſe of 
a particular man or two requires? To which add, that the differing and many times 
contrary circumſtances and intereſts of men are ſcarce to be reconciled. The wind, 
which carries one into the port, drives another back to ſea; and the rains, that are 
but juſt ſufficient upon the hills, may drown the inhabitants of the walleys d. In 
ſhort, may we expect miracles*: or can there be a particular providence, a provi- 
dence that ſuits the. ſeveral caſes and prayers of individuals, without a continual re- 
petition of them, and force frequently committed upon the laws of nature, and the 
freedom of intelligent agents? For my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

1. It ſeems to me not impoſſible, that God ſhould know what zx to come: on the 
contrary, it is highly reaſonable to think, that He does and muſt know things fu- 
ture. Whatever happens in the world, which does not come immediately from Him, 
muſt cither be the effect of mechanical cauſes, or of the motions of living beings and 
free agents. For chance we have ſeen already is no cauſe. Now as to the former, it can- 
not be impoſſible for Him, upon whom the being and nature of every thing depends, 
and who therefore muſt intimately know all their powers, and what effects they will 
have, to ſee through the whole train of cauſes and effects, and whatever will come to 
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paſs in that waya: nay, it is impoſſible, that He ſhould mot do it. We our ſelves, 
if we are fatisfied of the goodneſs of the materials of which a machine is made, 
and underſtand the force and determination of thoſe powers by which it is moved, 
can tell what it will do, or what will be the effect of it. And as to thoſe things 
which depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, it is well known, that men 
(by whom learn how to judge of the reſt) can only be free with reſpect to ſuch 
things as are within their ſphere; not great, God knows: and their freedom with 
reſpe& to theſe can only conſiſt in a liberty either to act, without any incumbent 
neceſſity, as their ox reaſon and judgment ſhall determin them; or to neglect their 
rational faculties, and not uſe them at all, but ſuffer themſelves to be carried away 
by the tendences and inclinations of the body, which left thus to itſelf acts in a manner 
mechanically. Now He, who knows what # in men's power, what not; knows the 
make of their bodies, and all the mechaniſm and propenſions of them; knows the na- 
ture and extent of their underſtandings, and what will determin them this or that way; 
knows all the proceſs of natural (or ſecond) cauſes, and conſequently how theſe may 
work upon them d: He, I ſay, who knows all this, may know what men will do, 
if He can but know this one thing more, viz. whether they will ſe their rational 
faculties or not. And ſince even we our ſelves, mean and defective as we are, can 
in ſome meaſure conceive, how ſo much as this may be done, and ſeem to want bur 
one ſtep to finiſh the account, can we with any ſhew of reaſon deny to a Perfect 
being this one article more, or think that He cannot do that too; eſpecially if we 
call to mind, that this very power of ſing our own faculties is held of Hime? 
Obſerve what a ſagacity there is in ſome men, not only in reſpect of phyſical cau- 
ſes and effects, but alſo of the future actings of mankind; and how very eaſie it is 
many times, if the perſons concernd, their characters, and circumſtances are given, 
to foreſee what they will do: as alſo to foretell many general events, tho the inter- 
mediate tranſactions upon which they depend are not known*. Conſider how 
much more remarkable this penetration is in ſome men, than in others: conſider fur- 
ther, that if there be any minds more perfect than the human, (and who can be ſo 
conceited of himſelf as to queſtion this? ) they muſt have it in a ſtill more eminent de- 
gree, proportionable to the excellence of their natures: in the laſt place, do but allow 
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(as you muſt) this power of diſcerning to be in God proportionable to His nature, as 
in lower beings it is proportionable to theirs, and then it becomes infinite ; and then 
again, the future actions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and expoſed to His 
view, For that knowledge is not infinite, which is limited to things paſ# or preſent 
or which come to pals neceſſarily. 

Aſter all, what has been faid is only a feeble attempt to ſhew, how far even we 
can go toward a conception of the manner, in which future things may be known: 
but as we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfect Being, His powers, and 
among them His power of knowing, muſt infinitely paſs all our underſtanding. Ir 
muſt be ſomething different from and manirely tranſcending all the modes of appre- 
hending things, which we know any thing of .. 

We know matters of fact by the help of our ſenſes, the ſtrength of memory, 
impreſſions made upon phanſy, or the report of others (tho that indeed is comprehen- 
ded under ſenſes, For that, which we know only by report, in proper ſpeaking we 
only know the report of, or we have heard it); and all theſe ways do ſuppoſe thoſe mat- 
ters either to be preſent, or once to have been: but is it therefore impoſſible, that there 
ſhould be any other ways of knowing? This is fo far from being true, that, ſince 
God has no organs of ſenſation, nor ſuch mean faculties as the beſt of ours are, and 
conſcquently cannot know things in the way which we know them in, if He doth 
not know them by ſome other way, He cannot know them at all, even tho they were 
preſent : and therefore there muſt be other ways, or at leaſt another way of knowing 
even matters of fat. And ſince the difficulty we find in determining, whether future 
matters of fat may be known, ariſes chiefly from this, that we in reality conſider, 
without minding it, whether they may be known in our way of knowing; it 
vaniſhes, when we recollect, that they are and muſt be known to God by ſome 
other way: and not only fo, but this muſt be ſome way, that is perfect and worthy 
of Him. Future, or what to us is future, may be as truly the object of Divine know- 
ledge, as preſent is of ours: nor can we® tell, whit reſpect paſt, preſent, to come, 
have to the Divine mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there is no ſuch 
thing as ſound, to blind no ſuch thing as /ght or color : nor, when theſe things are 
defined and explaind to them in the beſt manner, which their circumſtances admit, 
are they capable of knowing how they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell how 
future things are known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what ſounds or 
colors are, and how they are perceived; but yet there may be a way of knowing thoſe, 
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2s well as there is of perceiving theſe. As they want a fifth ſenſe to perceive ſounds 
or colors, of which they have no notion: ſo perhaps we may want a th ſenſe, or 
ſome faculty, of which future events may be the proper objects. Nor havewea ny 
more reaſon to deny, that there is in nature ſuch a ſenſe or faculty, than the deaf 
or blind have to deny there is ſuch a ſenſe as that of hearing or ſecing. 

We can never conclude, that it is impoſſible for an infinitely perfect Being to know 
what a free agent will chooſe to do, till we can comprehend al the powers of ſuch a 
Being, and that is till we our ſelves are infinite and perfect. So far are we from 
being able to pronounce with any ſhew of reaſon, that it is poſſible there ſhould be 
ſuch knowledge in God. 

In the laſt place, this knowledge is not only not impoſſible, but that which has 
been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfection doth neceſſarily infer, 
that nothing can be hid from Him. For if ignorance be an imperfection, the igno- 
rance of future acts and events mult be ſo: and then if all imperfections are to be 
denied of Him, this muſt. 

There is indeed a common prejudice againſt the preſcience (as it is uſually called) 
of God ; which ſuggeſts, that, if God forcknows things, He foreknows them in- 
fallibly or certainly : and if ſo, then they are certain; and if certain, then they are no 
longer matter of freedow. And thus preſcience and freedom are inconſiſtent. Bui 
ſure the nature of a thing is not changed by being known, or known before hand. 
For if it is known truly, it is known to be what it is; and therefore is not alterd 
by this. The truth 1s, God ſoreſees, or rather ſees the actions of free agents, be- 
cauſe they will be; not that they will be, becauſe He foreſees them b. If I ſee an 
object in a certain place, the veracity of my faculties ſuppoſed, it is certain that 
object is there: but yet it cannot be ſaid, it is there becanſe I ſee it there, or that 
my ſeeing it there is the caſe of its being there: but becauſe it 2 there, therefore I ſee 
it there. It is the object, that determins my ſenſation: and fo in the other caſe, it 
is the future choice of the free agent, that determins the preſcience, which yet may 
be infallibly true ©. 

Leet us put theſe two contradictory propoſitions, B (ſome particular man) will go to 
church next Sunday, and B will not go to church next Sunday; and let us ſuppoſe withalls 
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that B is free, and that his going or not going depends merely upon his own will. 
In this caſe he may indeed do either, but yet he can do but one of theſe two things, ei- 
ther go, or not go; and one he muſt do. One of theſe propoſitions therefore is now 
true; but yet it is not the truth of that propoſition, which forces him to do what is 
containd in it: on the contrary, the ruth of the propoſition arifes from what he ſhall 
chooſe to do. And if that truth doth not force him, the foreknowledge of that truth 
will not. We may ſure ſuppoſe B himſclt to kzow certainly before hand, which of the 
two he will chooſe to do, whether to go to church or not (J mean fo far as it de- 
pends upon his choice only): and if fo, then here is B's own foreknowleage conſiſtent 
with his freedom: and if we can but, further, ſuppoſe God to know as much in this 
reſpect as B does, there will be God's foreknowledge conſiſtent with B's freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradiction to aſſert, that God certainly knows what 
any man will chooſe; and therefore that he ſhould do this cannot be ſaid to be 
impoſſible. | 

2. It is not impoſſible, that ſuch laws of nature, and ſuch a ſeries of cauſes and 
effects may be originally deſignd, that not only general proviſions may be made for 
the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, but even particular caſes, at leaſt many of them, may 
alſo be provided for without any innovation or alteration in the courſe of nature *. 
It is true this amounts to a prodigious ſcheme, in which all things to come are as 
it were comprehended under one view, eſtimated, and laid together : but when I 
conſider, what a mals of wonders the univerſe is in other regards; what a Being God is, 
incomprehenſibly great and perfect; that He cannot be ignorant of any thing, no not 
of the fuure wants and deportments of particular men; and that all things, which 
derive from Him as the Fiſt cauſe, muſt do this ſo as to be conſiſtent one with ano- 
ther, and in ſuch a manner. as to make one compact ſyſtem, befitting fo great an Au- 
thor: I fay, when I conſider this, I cannot deny ſuch an adjuſtment of things to be 
within His power d. The order of events, procceding from the ſettlement of na- 
ture, may be as compatible with the due and reaſonable ſucceſs of my endeavours 
and prayers (as inconſiderable a part of the world as I ame), as with any other thing 
or phenomenon how great ſoever. 
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ſeems to be what Euſebius means, when he ſays, that Divine providence does (among other things) 
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Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible thus. Suppoſe M (ſome man) 
certainly to forekzxow ſome way or other that, when he ſhould come to be upon his 
death-bed, L would petition for ſome particular legacy; in a manner ſo earneſt and hum- 
ble, and with ſuch a good diſpoſition, as would render it proper to grant his requeſt : 
and upon this M makes his /aft will, by which he deviſes to L that which was to 
be asked, and then locks up the ill; and all this many years before the death of M, 
and whilſt L had yet no expeRation or thought of any ſuch thing. When the time 
comes, the petition is made, and granted; not by making any neu will, but by the old 
one already made, and without alteration: which legacy had, notwithſtanding that, 
never been leſt, had the petition never been preferred. The grant may be called an 
effect of a future act, and depends as much upon it, as if it had been made after the 
act. So if it had been foreſeen, that L would not /o much as ask, and had therefore 
been left out of the will; this preterition would have been cauſed by his carriage, 
tho much later than the date of the will. In all this is nothing hard to be admitted, 
if M be allowd to foreknow the caſe*. And thus the prayers, which good men offer 
to the All-krowing God, and the neglects of others, may find fitting effects already fore- 
caſted in the courſe of nature. Which poſſibility may be extended to the labors of 
men, and their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one's obſervation, that in fact particular men are very com- 
monly (at leaſt in ſome meaſure) rewarded or puniſhd by the general laws and me- 
thods of nature. The zatwral (tho not conſtant) attendents and conſequences of vir- 
tue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice loſs of philoſophical pleaſures, a diſeaſed 
body, debts, and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtuous and happy, C vitious and 
at laſt miſerable, laboring under a late and fruitleſs remorſe; tho this comes to paſs 
through the natrral tendence of things, yet theſe two caſes, being ſuppoſed ſuch as re- 
quire, the one that B ſhould be favord, the other that C ſhould ſuffer for his wick- 
edneſs, are as effectually provided for, as if God exerted his power in ſome peculiar 
way on this occaſion. 

3. It is not #poſſible, that men, whoſe natures and actions are foreknown, may be 
introduced into the world in ſuch times, places, and other circumſtances, as that their 
acts and behaviour may not only coincide with the general plan of things, but alſo 
anſwer many private caſes too®. The planets and bigger parts of the world we cannot 


The caſe here put may perhaps ſupp'y an anſwer to that, which is ſaid in Ai D. m Perak. 
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but ſee are diſpoſed into ſuch places and order, that they together make a noble 
ſyſtem, without having their natural powers of attraction (or the force of that 
which is equivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of motion reſtraind or alterd. 
On the contrary, being rightly placed, they by the obſervation of theſe become ſubſer- 
vient to the main deſign. Now why may there not be in the Divine mind ſomething 
like a projection of the future hiſtory of mankind, as well as of the order and motions 
and various aſpects of the greater bodies of the world? And then why ſhould it not 
be thought poſſible for men, as well as for them, by ſome ſecret law, tho of another 
kind, or rather by the preſidence and guidance of an unſeen governing power, to be 
brought into their places in ſuch a manner as that by the Free uſe of their faculties, 
the conjunctions and oppoſitions of their intereſts and inclinations, the natural influ- 
ence and weight of their ſeveral magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, &c. 
they may conſpire to make out the ſcheme? And then again, ſince generals conſiſt 
of particulars, and in this ſcheme are comprehended the actions and caſes of particular 
men, they cannot be ſo ſituated reſpectively among the reſt of their ſpecies as to be ſer- 
viceable to the principal intention, and fall properly into the general diagram of af- 
fairs, unleſs they and their ſeveral actings and caſes do in the main correſpond one to 
another, and fit among themſelves, or at leaſt are not incon/Nent. 

Here is no implication of any contradic tion or abſurdity in all this: and therefore it 
may at leaſt be fairly ſuppoſed. And if ſo, it will follow, that a particular providence 
may be compatible with the natural freedom of mens actions. Such a ſuppoſition is 
certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfect Being: it is moreover worthy 
of Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon thoſe words, and take their 
import, muſt believe. 

The ancients I am perſuaded had ſome ſuch thoughts as theſe For they were 
generally faraliſts, and yet do not ſeem to have thought, that they were not maſters of 
their own actions a. 

4+ It is not impoſſible (for this is all that I contend for here), 3 many things, 
ſuitable to ſeveral caſes, may be brought to paſs by means of ſecrer and ſometimes 
ſudden infinences on our minds, or the minds of other men, whoſe acts may af- 
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fect us. For inſtance ; if the cafe ſhould require, that N ſhould be deliverd from 
ſome threatening ruin, or from ſome misfortune, which would certainly befall him, if 
he ſhould go ſuch a way ar ſuch a time, as he intended : upon this occaſion ſome 
ew reaſons may be preſented to his mind, why he ſhould not go at at, or not then, 
or not by that road; or he may forget to go. Cr, if he is to be deliverd from ſome 
dangerous enemy, either ſome new turn given to his thoughts may divert him from 
going where the enemy will be, or the enemy may be after the ſame manner diverteg 
from coming where he ſhall be, or his [ the enemy's ] reſentment may be qualified, 
or ſome proper method of defence may be ſuggeſted, or degree of reſolution and vi- 
gor excited. After the ſame manner not only deliverances from dangers and troubles, 
bur advantages and ſucceſſes may be conferred : or on the other ſide, men may, by 
way of puniſhment for crimes committed, incurr miſchiefs and calamities. I fay, 
theſe things and ſuch like may be. For ſince the motions and actions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, do alſo depend upon their judgments, as theſe again do 
upon the preſent appearances or nov-appearances of things in their minds; if a new 
proſpect of things can be any way produced, the lights by which they are ſeen al 
terd, new forces and directions impreſt upon the ſpirits, paſſions exalted or abated, the 
power of judging inlivend or debilitated, or the attention taken off, without any ſuſ- 
penſion or alteration of the ſtanding laws of nature, then without that »ew volitions, 
defigns, meaſures, or a ceſſation of thinking may alſo be produced, and thus many 
things prevented, that otherwiſe would have been, and many brought about, that 
would not. But that this is far from being impoſſible, ſeems clear to me. For the opera- 
tions of the mind following in great meaſure the preſent diſpoſition of the body, ſome 
thoughts and deſigns, or abſences of mind, may proceed from corporeal cauſes, act- 
ing according to the common laws of matter and motion themſelves ; and fo the 
caſe may fall in with n. 2. or they may be occaſiond by ſomething ſaid or done by 
other men; and then the caſe may be brought under n. 3. or th. 7 may be cauſed by 
the ſuggeſtion, and impulſe, or other ſilent communications of ſome ſpiritual being; 
perhaps the Deity himfelf. For that ſuch imperceptible influences and ſtil} whiſpers 
may be, none of us all can poſitively deny : that is, we cannot know certainly, that 
there are noſuch things. On the contrary, I believe there are but few of them who 
have made obſervations upon themſelves and their affairs, but muſt, when they re- 
flect on life paſt and the various adventures and events in it, find many inſtances, in 
which their uſual judgment and ſenſe of things cannot but ſeem to themſelves to have 
been over-ruled they knew not by what, nor how:, nor why (i. e. they have done 
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things, which afterwards they wonder how they came to de); and that theſe actions 
have had conſequences very remarkable in their hiſtory * I ſpeak not here of men 
dementated with wine, or inchanted with ſome temptation : the thing holds true of 
men even in their ſober and more conſidering ſeaſons. 

That there may be poſſibly ſuch inſpirations of new thoughts and counſels may per- 
haps further appear from this; that we ſo frequently find thoughts ariſing in our heads, 
into which we are led by uo diſcourſe, nothing we read, uo clue of reaſoning ; but 
they ſurpriſe and come upon us from we kyow nor what quarter. If they proceeded 
from the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of order, and fortuitous affections of the 
brain, or were of the nature of dreams, why are they not as wild, incoherent, and ex- 
travagant as they are? Not to add, that the world has generally acknowledged, and 
therefore ſeems to have experienced ſome aſſiſtance and directions given to good men 
by {che Deity ; that men have been many times infatuated, and loſt to themſelves, &c. 
If any one ſhould object, that if men are thus over-ruled in their actings, then they 
are deprived of their liberty, &c. the anſwer is, that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be free as to every thing. His freedom may be reſtraind, and he only accounta- 
ble for thoſe acts, in reſpect of which he is free. 

If this then be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, that men's minds are ſuſceptive of ſuch 
in/oruations and impreſſions, as frequently by ways unknown do affect them, and give 
them an inclination toward this or that, how many things may be brought to paſs by 
theſe means without fixing and refixing the laws of nature: any more than they are 
unfixt, when one man alters the opinion of another by throwing a book, proper for 
that purpoſe, in his way? I ſay, how many things may be brought about thus, not 
only in regard of our ſelves, but other people, who may be concerned in our actions, 
either immediately, or in time through perhaps many intermediate events? For the proſ- 
perity or improſperity of a man, or his fate here, does not intirely depend upon his 
on prudence or i;yprudence, but in great meaſure upon his ftwatios among the reſt 
of mankind, and what they do. The natural effect of his management meeting with 
ſuch things, as are the natural effects of the actions of other men, and being blended 
with them, the reſult may be ſomething not intended or foreſeen. 

5. There poſſibly may be, and moſt probably are beings inviſible, and ſxperior in na- 
ture to us, who may by other means be in many reſpects miuiſſers of God s provi- 
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dence, and authors under Him of many events to particular men, without altering 
the laws of nature. For it implies no contradiction or abſurdity to ſay there are ſuch 
beings: on the contrary we have the greateſt reaſon to think what has been intima- 
ted already; that ſuch imperſect beings, as we are, are far below the top of the ſcale. 
Tho pictures of ſpiritual beings cannot be drawn in our imagination, as of co 
real; yet to the upper and reaſoning part of the mind the idea of ſpiritual ſubſtance 
may perhaps be as clear, as that of corporeity *. For what pexerrability is, muſt be 
known juſt as well as what impenerrability is: and fo on. 

And ſince it has been proved (p. 77, 78), that all corporeal motions proceed origi- 
nally from ſomething incorporeal, it muſt be as certain, that there are incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances, as that there is motion. Beſide, how can we tell but that there may be 
above us beings of greater powers, and more perfect intellects, and capable of mighty 
things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as we have, but finer and inviſible ? 
Nay, who knows but that there may be even of theſe many orders, riſing in dig- 
nity of nature, and amplitude of power, one above another? It is no way below 
the philoſophy of theſe times, which ſeems to delight in inlarging the capacities of 
matter, to aſſert the poſſibility of this. But however, my own defects ſufficiently 
convince me, that I have no pretenfion to be one of the firff rank, or that which 


is next under the All- perfect. | 


Now then, as we our ſelves by the uſe of our powers do many times interpoſe and alter 
the courſe of things within our ſphere from what it would be, if they were left intirely 
to the laws of motion and gravitation, without being ſaid to alter thoſe laws ; ſo may 
theſe ſuperior beings likewiſe in reſpect of things within their ſpheres, much larger be 


ſure, the leaſt of them all, than ours is: only with this difference, that as their know- 


ledge is more extenſive, their intellects purer, their reaſon better, they may be much 
properer inſtruments of Divine providence with reſpect to , than we can be with 


reſpect one to another, or to the animals below us. I cannot think indeed, that the 


power of theſe beings is ſo large, as to alter or ſuſpend the general laws of the world; 
or that the world is like a bungling piece of clock-work, which requires to be oft ſer 
backward or forward by them; or that they can at pleaſure change their condition to ape 
us, or inferior beings; and conſequently am not apt haſtily to credit ſtories of por- 
tents, &c. ſuch as cannot be true, unleſs the natures of things and their manner of being be 
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quite renverſed : yet (I will repeat it again) as men may be ſo placed as to become, 
even by the free exerciſe of their own powers, inſtruments of God s particular pro- 
vidence to other men (or animals); ſo may we well ſuppoſe, that theſe higher be- 
ings may be ſo diſtributed through the univerſe, and ſubject to ſuch an œconomy 
(tho I pretend not to tell what that is), as may render them alſo inſtruments of the 
fame providence; and that they may, in proportion to their greater abilities, be ca- 
pable, conſiſtently with the laws of nature, ſome way or other, tho not in our way, of 
influencing human affairs in proper places. 

Laſtly, what I have ventured to lay before you I would not have to be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if I peremptorily aſerted things to be juſt in this manner, or pre- 
tended ro impoſe my thoughts upon any body elſe: my defign is only to ſhew, 
how I endeavour to help my own narrow conceptions. There muſt be other 1 
above my underſtanding *, by which ſuch a Being as God is may take care of 
private caſes without interrupting the order of the univerſe, or putting any of the 
parts of it out of their channels. We may be ſure He regards every thing as being 
what it is; and that thereſore His laws muſt be accommodated to the true genius's 
and capacities of thoſe things, which are affected by them. The purely material part 
of the world is governd by ſuch, as are ſuit:d to the ſtate of a being, which is 
inſenſible, paſſive only, and every where and always the ſame: and theſe ſeem to be 
ſimple and few, and to carry natural agents into one conſtant road. But intelligent 
ative, free beings muſt be under a government of another form. They muſt, truth 
requiring it, be conſiderd as beings, who may behave themſelves as they ought, or not; 
as beings ſuſceptive of pleaſure and pain; as beings, who not only owe to God all 
that they are or have, but are (or may be) ſenſible of this, and ro whom therefore 
it muſt be natural upon many occaſions to ſupplicate Him for mercy, defence, di- 


rection, aſſiſtance; laſtly, as beings, whoſe caſes admit yu variety : and therefore 
that influence, by which He is preſent to them, muſt be different from that, by 


which gravitation and common phenomena are produced in matter. This ſeems to 
be as it were a public influence, the other private, anſwering private caſes, and pray- 
ers; this to operate directly upon the body, the other more eſpecially upon the mind, 
and upon the body by it, Cc. But I forbear, leſt I ſhould go too far out of my 
depth: only adding in general, that God cannot put things ſo far out of His own 
power, as that He ſhould not for ever govern tranſactions and events in His own 
world; nor can perfect knowledge and power ever want proper means to atchieve 
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what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I have advanced ſhould ſtand for no- 
thing, there may {till be a particular providence notwithſtanding the forementiond diffi- 
culty. And then, if there may be one, it will unavoidably follow, that there 1 
one: becauſe in the deſcription of providence, p. 95, nothing is ſuppoſed with re- 
ſpect to particular caſes, but that they ſhould be provided for in ſuch a manner 
as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon; and to allow, that this may be done, and yet 
fay, that it is not done, implies a blaſphemy that creates horror; it is to charge 
the Perfect being with one of the greateſt imperfeitions, and to make Him not ſo 
much as a reaſonable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there is a particular providence, as that 
God is a Being of perfect reaſon. For if men are treated according to reaſon, they 
muſt be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, the juſt, the compaſſionate, e+e, 
a ſuch, and the vitious, unjuſt, cruel, &c. according to what they are : and their ſe- 
veral caſes muſt be taken and conſiderd as they are : which cannot be done without 
ſuch a providence. 

Apainſt all this it has been, as one might well expect, objected of old, that things do 
not ſeem to be dealt according to reaſon, virtuous and good men very oft laboring 
under adverſity, pains, perſecutions, whilſt vitious, wicked, cruel men prevail and 
fAonriſh*. But to this an ier (in which I ſhall a little further explain my ſelf) 
is ready. It might be taken out of that, which has been given to the AMauicheau 
objection under prop. VII. But I ſhall here give one more direct: and let tbr 
and this be mutually aſſiſting and ſupplements each to the other. 1. We are not 
always certain, who are good, who wicked b. If we truſt ro fame and reports, theſe 
may proceed, on the one hand, from partial friendſhip, or flattery; on the other, from ill- 
natured ſurmiſes and conſtructions of things, envy, or malice ; and on either, from ſmall 


matters agorandized, from miſtake, or from the unskilſul relation even of truth itſelf. Op- 


poſite parties make a merit of blackening their adverſaries . and brightening their friends, un- 


Si curent [Dij] homines, bene bonis ſit, male malis: quod nunc adeſt. Ap. Cic. The Fews, who 
call this cafe > 19) yUN > y PTY, have written many things about it, to be ſeen in their 
books; Mo. nebok. S. Inquar. Men. hamma. Nahh. ab. c. So have the Heathen philoſophers too; 
Seneca, Plutarch, Plotinus, Simplicins, al. But the anfwers ot neither are always juſt. God forbid 
that ſhould be thought true, which is aſſerted by Glanco, ap. Flat. that the juſt, if they had Gyges's 
ring, would do as the unjuſt, and 7: cs ixw dined, d , e, x> Or that in 
S. Hhaſid. and Men. hamma. yu 12 PAY h YM PI. The reaſon zſſigned for this caſe in ano- 
ther pace is ſomething better: P12 IN ND 2192 IN XxX Ix NW ANY 12. But the way 
of falving it in Nh. Ihaiy. by MD 21323, or what the ( abbaliſts call My, is worſt of all. 
d Cadit & Kijhens, juſtiſſimus wins Qui ſuit in Irucris, & ſervant Funus equi. Dis aliter viſum 
Virg. © Virtutes ipſas indertimus. Hor, 
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defſervedly and unmeaſurably : and to idle companions and goſſips it is diverſion, and 
what makes the principal part of their converſation a, to rehearſe the characters of 
men, dreſt up out of their own dreams and inventions. And beſide all this, the good 
or bad repute of men depends in great meaſure upon mean people, who carry their ſtories 
from family to family, and propagate them very faſt: like little inſets, which lay apace, 
and the 4% the faſter. There are few, very few, who have the opportunity and the 
will and the ability to repreſent things truly b. Beſide the matters of fact themſelves there 
are many circumſtances which, before ſentence is paſſed, ought to be known and weighed, 
and yet ſcarce ever can be known, but to the perſon himſelf who is concerned. He 
may have other views, and another ſenſe of things, than his judges have :. and 
what he underſtands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a ſecyer confined to his 
own breſt A man may through bodily indiſpoſitions and faults in his conſtitution, 
which it is not in his power to correct, be ſubje& to ſtarts and inadvertencies, or obnoxi- 
ous to ſnares, which he cannot be aware of; or through want of information or pro- 
per helps he may labor under ivincible errors, and act as in the dark: in which caſes 
he may do things, which are in themſelves wrong, and yer be innocent, or at leaſt 
rather to be pitied, than cenſured with ſeverity. Or perhaps the cenſarer, notwith- 
ſtanding this kind of men talk as if they were infallible, may be miſtaken himſelf 
in his opinion, and judge that to be rang, which in truth is right ©. Nothing 
more common than this. Ignorant and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the actions of 
ketterd and philoſophical men by the tattle of their nurſes or illiterate parents and com- 
panions, or by the faſhion of the country: and people of differing religions judge 
and condemn each other by their own tenents; when both of them cannor be in the 
right, and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the true 


oO res db red; dps, ws 7 M r AN S wag d TIXwow Va" hows Th. 
„ n phi ts ν2i e av 5 QUAN xAITTEN e ru ee 4 At. Greg. Nax. d There- 
fore, with Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to care what the multitude [5 ro] Gay of us, 
* 7, T1 6 ral Twi F du ανν % hdKwr, 6 Le, & Th 4 GAnFiichs © Or, v. v. he may 
judge that to be right, which is wrong. This ſeems to be pretty much the caſe in that enume- 
ration of good men, who ſufferd, ap. Cic. Cur duo Scipiones, fortiſſanos & optimos viros, in Hiſpania 
Pamus oppreffit ? Cur Maximus extulit filium conſularem ? Cur Marcellum Annibal interemit, c. For 
here they are reckond boni, only becauſe they were fortes; that is, becauſe they had been zealous and 
ſucceſsful inſtruments in conquering and deſtroying them, who happend to be ſo unfortunate as to 
be ncighbours to the Romans, upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own 
territories. Is th's to be good? Doth it deſerve ſuch a particular obſervation, that F. Maximus bu- 
ried a ſon, after he had been Conſul too? How doth it appear, that Marcellus was a better man than 
Hannibal? Is it ſuch a wonder, if they, who ſpend their lives in ſlaughter, ſhould at length be ſlain 
themſelves? If the margin permitted, more remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as alſo ſome 


upon that, Which follows in the ſame place, of others, quibus improbis optime evenis. 
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characters of men muſt chiefly depend upon the unſcen part of their lives; ſince the 
trueſt and beſt religion is moſt private, and the greateſt wickedneſs endeavours to be 
ſo,. Some are modeſt, and hide their virtues : others hypocritical, and conceal their 
vices under ſhews of ſanity, good nature, or ſomething that is ſpecisus. So that 
it is many times hard to diſcern, to which of the two ſorts, the good or the bad, a man 
ought to be aggregated. 2. It rarely happens, that we are competent judges of the good 
or bad fortune of other people 5. That, which is diſagreeable to one, is many times 
agreeable to another, or diſagreeable in a leſs degree. The miſery accruing from any 
infliction or bad circumſtance of life is to be computed as in p. 32, 33: or according 
to the reſiſtence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with. If one man can 
carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds as well as another can the weight of 
one hundred, by theſe different weights they will be equally loaded. And fo the ſame 
poverty or diſgrace, the ſame wounds, &c. do not give the ſame pain to all men. 
The apprehenſion of but a vein to be opend is worſe to ſome, than the apparatus to 
an execution is to others: and a 2vord may be more terrible and ſenſible to tender na- 
tures, than a ſword is to the ſenſeleſs, or intrepid breed. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpe& to injoyments: men have different taſts, and the uſe of the ſame things does 
not beget equal pleaſure in all. Beſide, we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe. We do 
not ſee the imd ſtings and ſecret pains, which many of thoſe men carry about 
them, whoſe external ſplendor and flouriſhing eſtate is ſo much admired by behold- 
ers©: nor perhaps ſufficiently conſider the lent pleaſures of a lower fortune, ariſing. 
from temperance, moderate deſires, eaſy reflexions, a conſciouſneſs of knowledge 
and truth ; with other pleaſures of the mind, much greater many times than thoſe 
of the body*. Before one can pronounce another happy or otherwiſe, he ſhould 


* Vite poſiſcenia cel ant (n Lucy.) may be aptly applied to the wicked. Multi famam, conſcien- 
tiam pauci verentur. Plin. jun. b Neg; Mala vel bora, que vulgus purat: multi, qui 
conflitari adverſis videntur, beati ; ac pleriq, quanquam magnas per opes, miſerrimi, eve. Tacit. 
e Feliciorem tu Mecenatem futas, cui amoribus anxio, & moroſe uxoris quotidiana repudia deflenti, 
Gmnus per ſ[ympboniarum cantum, ex longinquo bene reſonantium, quæritur? Mero ſe licet ſoptat, — ; 
tam 41;ilabit in plums, quam ille [ Regulus] in cruce. ut dubium [non] ſit, an elettione fati 
data, plures Reguli naſci, quam Mecenates velint. Sen. Iſt, que, pro felicitns aſpicitis, ſi non qua oc. 
currunt, ſed qua latent, videritis, miſeri unt. Id. 4 Archimedes, baving found the way of 

olving a problem (examinandi, an corona aurea provſus efſet), ran in an ecſtaſy out of the bath, cry. 
ing Füge: but whoever heard of a man, that after a luxuricus meal, or the in;oyment of a wo- 
man, ran out thus, crying Bi&wxa, or II. S Plut. 
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know all the others injoy ments and all his ſufferings . Many misfortunes are com- 
penſatedꝰ by ſome larger indowments, or extraordinary ſelicities in other reſpects. 
But ſuppoſe the plcaſures of fome, and the ſufferings of ſome others, to be juſt as 
they appear: ſtill we know not the conſequences of them ©. The pleaſures of thoſe 
men may lead to miſeries greater than thoſe of the latter, and be in reality the 
greater misfortune: and, again, the ſufferings of theſe may be preludes to ſucceeding 
advantages . So that indeed we know not how to name theſe outward appearances 
of particular men, nor which to call happinefs, which the contrary; unleſs we knew 
the inward ſenſe of the perſons themſelves, all their true circumſtances, and what 
will be hereafter conſequent upon their preſent ſucceſs or adverſity. 3. Men ought 
to be conſiderd as members of families, nations, mankind, the univerſe, from which 
they cannot be ſeparated : and then from the very condition of their being it will 
appear, that there muſt be great inequalities e; that the innocent cannot but be ſome- 
times involved in general calamities or puniſhments, nor the guilty but ſhare in 
public proſperities ?; and that the good of the whole ſociety or kind is to be re- 
garded preferably to the preſent pleaſure of any individual, if they happen to claſh b. 
Laſtly, if the virtuous man has undergone more in ths life,. than it would be rea- 
ſonable he ſhould ſuffer, if there was no other; yet thoſe ſufferings may not be un- 
reaſonable, if there z5 another. For they may be made up to him by ſuch injoy- 
ments, as it would be reaſonable for him to prefer, even with thoſe previous mor- 
tifications, before the pleaſures of this life with the 4% of them. And moreover, 
ſometimes the only way to the felicities of a better ſtare may lie through dark and 
difficult paſſes, diſcipline ro ſome men being neceſſary, to bring them to reflect, and 
to force them into ſuch methods as may produce in them proper improvements; fuch, 
as otherwiſe and of themſelves they would never have faln into. On the other 
ſide, if vitious and wicked men do proſper and make a figure; yet it is poſſible 
their ſufferings hereafter may be ſuch, as that the exceſ of them above their paſt in- 


* Fatis eontraria fata rependens. Virg. See what Pliny writes of Agrippa, the other grent favo- 
rite and miniſter of Auguſlas, whom he reckons to be the only inſtance of felicity among them 
who were called Agritze. Is on0q, adverſa pedum valetudine, miſera juventa, exercito 4v0 inter 
arma merteſque. — ixfelici terris ſlirpe oma, — preterea brevitate ævi.— in tormentis adulteriorum 
cenſugie, ſoceriq; pregravi ſervitio, luiſſe augurium prepoſteri natalis exiſtimatur. b 'Op.76A- 
wr Up dt,, fits & vita Ge. Hom. © Zero reckond he made a good voyage, when 
he was Nipwracked. Diog. L. © If a good man labors under poverty, ſickneis, or the like, 
£45 4e T6 THAWTHTEL, Carre » 2 nber. for how can he be neglected Ot Cod, Who ſtudies AC- 
cording to his poor abi ities to be like Him ? Flato, e Whq blames a drama, becaule all the 
perſons arc not herocs? Plot. f 121 INR n . A4barb. & paſſ. 6 Mi- 
. wp iin cu, 2 87; der dige in Aαν,τννεtτ. x7), Plato. 
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ſoyments may be equal to the jw? mullt of their villanies and wickedneſs. And fur- 
ther, their worldly pleaſures (which muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſuch as are not philoſo- 
phical, or moderated and governed by reaſon and habits of virtue) being apt to fill the 
mind, and ingroſs the whole man, and by that means to exclude almoſt all right 
reflexions, with the proper applications of them, may be the very cauſes of their 
ruin; whilſt they leave them under ſuch defects at the end of their days, 25 we ſhal) 
ſee afterward tend to unhappineſs. 

If what is obje cted be in many inſtances true, this only inferrs the neceſſity of a 
Future ſtate: that is, if good and bad men are not reſpectively treated according to 
reaſon in this life, they may yet be ſo treated, if this and another to follow be taken 
together into the account *. And perhaps it is (as I have been always apt to think) 
in order to convince us of the certainty of a future ſtate, that inſtances of that kind 
have been ſo xwmerous. For he muſt not only be guilty of blaſphemy, but reduced 
to the greateſt abſurdity, who, rather than he will own there is ſuch a ſtare, is for- 
ced to make God an unreaſonable Being Þ : which I think amounts to a ſtrong de- 
monſtration, that there is one. But of that more hereafter. 


XIX. If we would behave our ſelves as being what we cannot but be ſenſible we are, 
towards GOD as being what He is according to the foregoing propoſitions ; or, if we 
would endeavour to behave our ſelves towards Him according to truth, we muſt obſerve 


theſe following and the like particulars. 
1. We muſt not pretend to repreſent Him by any picture or image whatſoever c. Be- 


cauſe this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenſible nature, &c d. 

2. We ought to be ſo far from doing this, that even the language we uſe, when we 
ſpeak of Him, and eſpecially of His poſtrve nature and eſſential properties, ought not only to be 
choſen with the utmoſt care, but alſo to be underſtood in the ſublimeſt ſenſe : and the ſame is true 
with reſpeft to our thoughts, mur. mutand *. Or thus : we muſt endeavour to think and 


Divine providence and immortality of the foul muſt ſtand and fail together. Oe ** 7005 
a 4 ανντ dart, Plat. b Taro rare i5s T0 pr wid x b Oldb. d bra pon f 
yori n per r an ear d 2 dl,. Hierocl, © Sure no body ever did in reality 
pretend to do this. According to Diog. IL. the Egyptians ſet up &y4> ware in their temples 7d pw 
dude Tw F Od woppw: for thit very reaſon, becauſe they did not know his ſhzpe; or, how to 
repreſent Him. Their images ſeem to have been fy mbols or hierogly phics, exprefling ſomething ot 
their ſenſe or opinion concerning Him. For, as Maimonides obſerves, no man ever did, or ever will 
worſhip an idol, made of metal, ſtone, or wood, as that Being who made heaven and earth: 
4 Non eft dubium, d religio nul ia ſit, ubicung; famulachrum eſt. Lact. , N derer 
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peak of Him in the moſt reverent terms and moſt proper manner wz are able; 
keeping withall this general concluſion, and as it were habitual reflexion in our minds, 
that, tho we do the beſt we can, He is ſtill Something above all our conceptions ; and 
deſiring, that our faint expreſſions may be taken as aiming at a higher and more pro- 
portionable meaning. To do otherwile implies not only, that His mode of exiſtence 
and eſſential attributes are comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which is more) that our 
words and phraſes, taken from among our ſelves * and the objects of our faculties, 
are adequate expreſſions of them: contrary to truth. 

To explain my ſelf by a few inſtances. When we aſcribe mercy to God, or im- 
plore His mercy, it muſt not be underſtood to be mercy like that, which is called com- 
paſſion in us. For tho this be a very diſtinguiſhing affection in human nature ©, to 
which we are made ſubject for good reaſons, the conſtitution of the world and 
circumſtances of our preſent ſtate making it neceſſary for us to compaſſionate each the 
ſufferings of another; yer it is accompanied with wxecaſive/7, and muſt therefore not 
be aſcribed ſtrictly to God in that ſenſe, in which it is uſed when aſcribed to our 
ſelves. It perhaps may nor be amiſs to call it Divine mercy, or the like ; to diſtin- 
guiſh it, and to ſnew, that we mean ſomething, which, tho in our low way of ſpeak- 
ing and by way of analogy we call it by the ſame name, is yet in the perfect na- 
ture of God very different. Or we may conſider it in general as the manner, in which 
God reſpetts poor ſuppliants and proper objects for their good. For certainly the re- 


{pet or relation, which lies between God, conſiderd as an unchangeable Being, and one 


that is humble and ſupplicates and endeavours to qualify himſelf for mercy, cannot 
be the ſame with that, which lies between the ſame unchangeable God and one that is 
obſtinate, and will not ſupplicate, or endeavour to qualify himſelf d: that is, the ſame 
thing, or Being, cannot reſpe& oppoſite and contradittory caſes in the ſame manner; 
him who does behave himſelf as before, and him who does not. Therefore when 
we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of Him to pity our infirmities and wants, 
the deſign is not to move His affections, as good ſpeakers move their auditors by the 
pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by importunities and tears; but to ex- 
preſs our own ſenſe of our ſelves and circumſtances in ſuch a manner, as may ren- 


der us more capable of the emanations of Divine goodneſs, and fit to receive ſuch 


* Oromprr a; erate orig. F. Chryſ. b We uſe them (and ſpeak, as the Jews every 
where inculcate, A 12 1W55) only &Toiz curtis Cf re b⁰,en Te) H 
222 — ao ard Plot. © Molliſima corda Humano generi dare ſe natura ſatetur, 
Due lacrymas dedit. ber noſtri pars optima ſen'iis. ſeparat hoc nos a grege mutorum, C&c. Juv. 
* The ratio of G to Mr. ꝗ is differant from that of G to M—<q and yet G remains unalterd. 
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- inſtances of His beneficence, as to us may ſeem to be the effects of compaſſion, tho they 

proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For it may be, and no doubt is agreeable 
to perfect reaſon always and without alteration, that he, who labors under a ſenſe of 
his own deſects, honeſtly uſes his beſt endeavours to mend what is amiſs, and (amo 
other things) flies for relief to Him, upon whom his being and all that he has do 
depend, ſhould have many things granted him, which are not given to the careleſs, 
obdurate, wnasking a part of mankind ; tho his expreſſions and manner of addreſs, 
with all his care, are ſtill adequate, and below the Divine nature. In ſhort, by 
our applications we cannot pretend to produce any alteration in the Deity, but by an 
alteration in our ſelves we may alter the relation or reſpect lying between Him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of mercy, juſtice, &c. 
cannot be as we conceive them: becauſe in him they are one. Perhaps they may 
more properly be called together Divine reaſon : which), as it exerts itſelf upon this 
or that occaſion, is by us variouſly denominated. 

Here it muſt not be forgot, that mercy or mercies are many times taken for ad- 
vantages or benefits injoyd by us: and then they are properly aſcribed to God, from 
whom they proceed as the effects of His beneficence and providence. 

When we ſpeak of the knowledge of God, we muſt not mean, that He knows 
things in the way that u- do: that any intention or operation of His mind is requi- 
fite to produce it: that He apprehends things by any impreſſions made upon Him: 
that He reaſons by the help of ideas : or even that the knowledge, which in us is 
moſt intuitive and immediate, docs in any degree come up to the mode in which 
He knows things. We muſt rather intend, in general, that there is nothing, of 
which He is, or can be ignorant which has been ſaid already; and is, I am afraid, 
as much as we can ſafely ſay. 

When glory, honor, praiſe b are given to God; or He is ſaid to do any PR for 
His own glory, or we to propoſe the glory of His name in what we do; thoſe words 
ſhould not be taken as ſtanding for that kind of glory and applauſe, which is ſo induſtri- 
ouſly ſought, and capriciouſly © diſtributed among us mortals, and which I will take 
this opportunity to handle a little more /argely, in order to give here a ſpecimen of the 
world, and fave that trouble in another place. Among us ſome are celebrated for 


« Has 2 Foun To p05 Tas eu euTit Tio jon arri & 019 01 nns Oze;; Hierocl. b Tay 
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[ 69%; ], had a ſtatue at Teber, kept as ſacred, when Pindar himſcif had none, See the ſtory in 
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ſmall matters, either through the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of a 
action, the advantage of great ſriendſhips, the uſual deference paid to men in eminent 
ſtations, or mere good luck :; and others for atchieving ſuch things, as if they were 
duly weighed, and people were not impoſed upon by falſe notions, firſt introduced 
in barbarous times, and ſince poliſhd and brought into faſhion by hiſtorians, poets, 
and flatterers, would appear rather to be a difgrace to ſavages than any recommenda- 
tion of rational and civilized natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and parts, 
and birth are followd with excommms and honors, which, tho they may be the 
felicitics and privileges of the poſſeſſors, cannot be their merit, who received them 
gratis, and contributed nothing ® themſelves toward the acquiſition of them: whilſt 
real virtue and induſtry (which, even when unſucceſsful, or oppreſt by ill circum- 
ſtances of health or fortune, give the truſt title to praiſe) lie diſregarded. Thirſt 
after glory, when that is deſired merely for its own ſake, is founded in ambition and 
vanity  : the thing itſelf is but a dream, and imagination; ſince, according to the 
differing humors and ſentiments of nations and ages, the fame thing may be either 
glorious or inglorious: the ect of it, conſiderd ſtill by itſelf, is neither more health, 


nor eſtate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it; or if that be any thing, 


it is but what muſt ceaſe when the man 4 dies : and, after all, as it lives but in the 
breath of the people, a little fly envy or a new turn of things extinguithes it e, or 
perhaps it goes quite out of itſelf .. Men pleaſe themſelves with notions of in- 
mortality, and fancy a perpetuity of fame ſecured ro themſelves by books and teſti- 
monies of hiſtorians : but, alas! it is a ſtupid deluſion, when they imagin them- 
ſelves preſent, and injoying that fame at the reading of their ſtory after their death. 
And, beſide, in reality the man is not known ever the more to poſterity, becauſe 
his name is tranſmuted to them: he doth not live, becauſe his name does. When 
it is ſaid, 7. Ceſar ſubdued Gall, beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth 
into a monarchy, ec. it is the ſame thing, as to fay, the conqueror of Pompey, &c. 
was Ceſar : that is, Ceſar and the conqueror of Pompey are the ſame thing; and 
Ceſar is as much known by the one deſignation as by the other. The amount then 
is only this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pompey; or ſome body con- 


* What Seneca ſays of A4/.xander, is true of many an other heroe: pro virtute erat felix temeri- 
fas, > Tumes alto Druſorum anguine, tanquam Feceris ipſe al:quid, &c. Juv. © Glo- 
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mid in EH ft, tho it ſtill remains, hath not been able to preſerve the true name of its buider; which 
is joſt, one may juſtly wonder how. 
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querd Pompey ; or rather, ſince Pompey is as little known now as Ceſar, ſome body 
conquerd /ome body. Such a poor bugſcneſi is this boaſted immortality ® : and ſuch, 
as has been here deſcribed, is the thing called glory among us! The notion of it 
may ſerve to excite them, who having abilities to ſerve their countrey in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do {ome other good, have yet not philoſophy enough to 
do this upon principles of virtue, or to ſee through the glories of the world (juſt 
as we excite children by praſing them; and as we ſee many good inventions and im- 
provements proceed from emulation and vanity): but to diſcerning men this fame 
is mere air, and the next remove from nothing ©; what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun. 
I think there are two conſiderations, which may juſtify a deſire of ſome glory or 
honor: and ſcarce more. When men have performed any virtuous actions, or ſuch 
as ſit eaſy upon their memories, it is a reaſonable pleaſure to have the teſtimony of 
the world added to that of their own conſciences, that they have done well d: and 
more than that, if the reputation acquired by any qualification or action may pro- 
duce a man any real comfort or advantage (if it be only protection from the inſo- 
lencies and injuſtice of mankind ; or if it enables him to do by his authority more 
good to others), to have this privilege muſt be a great ſatisfaction, and what a Wiſe 
and good man may be allowd, as he has opportunity, to propoſe to himſelf. But 
then he propoſes it no further than it may be «ef and it can be no further uſe. 
ful than he warts it. So that, upon the whole, glory, praiſe, and the like, are either 
mere vanity, or only valuable in proportion to our defetts and wants. If then thoſe 
words are underſtood according to the import and value they have among men, how 
dares any orie think, that the Supreme being can propoſe ſuch a mean end to Him- 
ſelf as our praiſes? He can neither aun, nor value them. Alexander, according to 
his taſte of things, it may well be ſuppoſed would haye been proud to have heard 
that he ſhould be the ſubject of ſome ſecond Hamer ©, in whole ſheets his name 
might be imbalmed for ages to come ; or to have been celebrated at Athens, the mo- 
ther of ſo many wits and captains: but ſure even he, with all his vanity, could not 


propoſe to himſelf as the end of all his fatigues and dangers only to be praiſed by 


children, or rather by, worms and inſe&s, if they were capable of ſhewing ſome faint 
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ſenſe of his greatneſs *. And yet how far ſhort is this compariſon ! In concluſion 
therefore, tho men have been accuſtomd to ſpeak of the Deity in terms taken from 
princes, and ſuch things as they have, in their weakneſs, admired ; tho theſe are 
now incorporated into the language of Divines ; and tho, conſidering what defects 
there are in our ways of thinking and ſpeaking, we cannot well part with them all: 

yet we muſt remember to exalt the ſenſe of them, or annex fome mental qualifica- 
tion to the uſe of them. As, if God be faid to do things for His own glory, the 
meaning I kxmbly conceive muſt be, that the tranſcendent excellence of His nature 
may be collected from the form of the world and adminiſtration of things in it; 
where there occurr ſuch marks of inexpreſſible wiſdom and power, that He needed 
not to have given us greater, had He only intended His own glory : or ſomething 
to this purpoſe. Or if the glory of what we do, be aſcribed to Hm; by this muſt 
be ſignified, that no glory is due to us, who have no powers, but what originally 


depend upon Him; and that we defire therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true 


author of all that, which is Aaudable in us b. 

When we thank God for any deliverance or injoyment, this muſt not be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if He could value Himſelf upon our ceremonious acknowledgments, or 
wanted complements, or any return from us. 1 & rather a profeſhon of the ſenſe 
we have of our wants and defeRs, of the beneficence of His nature, and the great- 
neſs or ſeaſonableneſs of the mercies received: an effort of a poor dependent being, 
who deſires to own things, as far as he is able, to be what they are ©; and eſpeci- 
ally to beget in himſelf ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as he ought to have towards his 
Almighty benefattor. 

When we are ſaid to be /ervants of God, or to ſerve Him, or do Him ſervice, theſe 
phraſes are not to be taken as when oe man is ſaid to be ſervant of another, or to do 
him fervice. For here it implies the doing of ſomething, which is uſeful and bene- 
ficial ro the man who is ſerved, and what he warts, or fancies he wants: but nothing 
of want can be ſuppoſed in God, nor can we any way be profitable or ſerviceable to 
Him. To ſerve Him therefore muſt rather be to worſhip or adore Him (of which 
ſomething by and by). And thus that word in another language, of which our /erze 
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3s but the tranſlation, is frequently uſed : as to ſerve 4 graven image® is to worſhip the 
image; but cannot ſignify the doing of any thing, which may be ſerviceable or 
uſeful ro the dead ſtone. Or to ſerve God may be underſtood in a ſenſe ſomething like 
that: Serve the king of Babylon ®. For they were ſaid to ſerve the king of Babylon, 
who ownd his authority, and lived according to his laws, tho they did nothing, 
nor had any thing perhaps, which could be particulaily ſerviceable to him: and fo 
they may be ſaid to ſerve God, or to be His ſervants, who live in a continual ſenſe of 
His ſoveraign nature and power over them, and endeavour to conform themſelves 
to the laws which He has impoſed upon them ©. In theſe ſenſes we pray, that we 
may live to ſerve Him: that is, we pray, that we may live to worſhip Him, and 
practice thoſe laws of reaſon and virtue, to which rational natures are by Him 
ſubjected d. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epithets and ways of ſpeaking, introduced 
by cuſtom, from rude antiquity, or by neceſſity following from the narrownels either 
of men's minds, or their language. It is plain, that love, anger, hands, eyes, &c. 
when aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch bodily parts or paſſions as are found in us. 
Even the pronouns my, thy, his (as His people, His houſe, cc.) require much tem- 
per in the uſe of them ©. 

3. We ſhall find our ſelves bound to worſhip Him, in the beſt manner we can. For by 
worſhipping Him I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He is, and our ſelves to be 
what we are, by ſome more ſolemm and proper act: that is, by addreſſing our ſelves as 
His dependents to Him as the Supreme cauſe, and Governor of the world, with acknow- 
ledgments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really want, or He knows to be 
convenient for us ,, and the like. As if, ex. gr. I ſhould in ſome humble and compo- 
ſed manner s pray to that Almighty being, upon whom depends the exiſtence of the world, 
and by whoſe providence I have been preſerved to this moment, and injoxd. many mndeſerved 
advantages, that He would graciouſly accept my grateful ſenſe and acknowledgments of all 
His beneficence toward me : that He would deliver me from the evil conſequences of all my 
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tranſareſſions and follies : that He world indue me with ſach diſpoſitions and powers, as may 
carry me innocently and ſafely through all futnre trials ; ami ay inable me pom all occaſions to 
behave my ſelf conformably to the laws of reaſon, pionſly, and wiſely : that He would ſaffer no 
being to injure me, no misfortune to befall me, nor me to hurt myſelf by any error or miſcondutt 
of my own : that He wonld vonchſaft me clear and diſtintt perceptions of things; with ſo much 
health and proſperity, 4s may be good for me : that I may at leaſt puſi my time in peace, with 
contentment, and tranquillity of mind : and that, having faithfnlly diſcharged my dury to my 
family and friends, and endeauonrd to improve my ſelf in virtwons habits and uſeful knowledge, 
[1 may at laſt make a decent, and happy exit, and then find myſelf in ſort better ſkate, Not 
to do this, or ſomething like it, will certainly fall among thoſe criminal omiſſions men- 
tiond Sect. I. prop. V. For never to acknowledge the injoyments and privileges we 
have received, and hold of God, is in effect to deny that we receive them from 


Him; not to apply to Him for a fupply of our wants is to dm, either our wants, 


or His power of helping us; and fo on: all contrary to truth *. 

Ir muſt ever be ownd, that no worſhip can be proportionable to the Divine nature 
and perfections; but yet that we are obliged to do what we can: therefore I added 
thoſe words in the beſ# manner we can. And it muſt be acknowledged further, that 
thoſe words do not oblige us to be always at our devotions neither vd. For as in the 


worſhip of God we own Him to be what He #, ſo muſt we do this as not denying 


our ſelves to be whar we are: beings not capable of bearing continual intention of mind; 
beings, that are incompaſſed with many wants, which by the conſtirution of our na- 
ture require to be ſupplied, not without care and aftivity; beings, thar are made for 


many harmleſs injoyments ; beings, that have many offices to perform one Tbt another; 


and beings, in whom, all things conſiderd, it would be 4% reſpeft to be conftintly in 
the formal act of devotion, than it is to addreſs our ſelves to Him with prepared 
minds, at certain times, or upon certain occaſions. To be always thus ingaged, if it 
could be, would be to make God what He is not: ſince it ſeems to ſuppoſe, that He 
wants it and we merit of Him by it; or that He is bound to give what we ask, 
without our endeavouring ; or, at leaſt, that He is a Being obnoxious to importu- 
nity and teaſing. For theſe reaſons I have alſo in the explication of my meaning 
inſerted that limitation, by ſome ſolemn and proper aft. 
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Tho every man knows beſt his own opportunities and circumſtances, and therefore 
may be moſt able to judge for himſelf, how he may beſt perform this duty; yet in 
general it may be ſaid, that to the doing of it ſolemmly and in the beſt manner we 
can theſe things are required: an intent mind *, proper times and places, a proper form 
of words, and a proper poſture. For if the mind be abſent, or attends not to what is 
ſaid, it is not the mas that prays: this is only as it were the noiſe of a machine, 
which is put into motion indeed, but without any conſciouſneſs of its own act. To 
repeat one's prayers with moving /ips, but alienated rhowghts, is not to pray in the 
beſt manner we can: becauſe it is not in a manner agreeable to what we are, or to 
truth. For this is to do it only as ſpeaking, and not as thinking beings. 

Upon this account it will be certain, that al times and places cannot be equally 
proper®. Some times are ingroſſed by the buſineſs of life, and ſome places lie ex- 
poſed to interruptions. Thoſe of retreat and ſilence ought to be ſought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further reaſon, becauſe the farther we are 
removed from the notice of others, the clearer we ſtand of all oftentation : that is, the 
more we do it upon the ſcore of truth and duty; and this is again, the more racy 
and dwtifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All prayer muſt either be vocal, or 
mental. Now even that which is called mental can ſcarce be made without words c, 
or ſomething equivalent. (I believe, that even the deaf and dumb form to themſelves 
| ſome kind of language: I mean ſomething, which ſupplies the room of language.) 
For thoughts in their naked ſtate, deveſted of all words, and taken merely by them- 
ſelves, are ſuch ſubtle and flecting things, as are ſcarce capable of making any appearance 
in the mind; at leaſt of being detaind, compared together, and ranged into ſentences, 
If a ſentence may be ſo made up of ſenſible ideas as to ſubſiſt in the mind by the help 
of thoſe images which remain in the phantaſy, after the manner of a ſentence ex- 
preſt in pictures, or by hieroghphics: yet ſuch a ſentence muſt be very imperfect- 
through the 2 of grammatical inflexions, particles, and other additions neceſſary 
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to modify and connect the ideas, of which (particles, &c.) there can be no images.; 
and indeed little more than a ſet of dzsjointed conceptions, ſcarce exhibiting any ſenſe 
without the aſſiſtance of language to fill up the blanks : and beſide that, a prayer can- 
not be made our of ſuch ſentences as thoſe. Ir is by the help of words, at leaſt in 
great meaſure, that we even reaſon and diſcourſe within our ſelves, as well as commu- 
nicate our thoughts and diſcourſe with others: and if any one obſerves himſelf well, 
he will find, that he rhinks, as well as ſpeaks in ſome language, and that in thinking 
he ſuppoſes and runs over filently and habitually thoſe ſounds, which in ſpeaking he 
actually makes. This is the cauſe, why men can ſcarce write well in any language 
but their own: for whilſt they think in their own, their ſtyle and ſpeech, which is 
but the protraiture of their thoughts, muſt have the turn and genius of their own 
language, to what language ſoever the particular words belong. In ſhort, words ſeem 
to be as it were bodies or vehicles to the ſenſe or meaning, which is the ſpiritual part ®» 
and which without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any man try in- 
genuouſly, whether he can think over but that ſhort prayer in Plato, T ji it az, ra. c, 
abſtracted quite from thoſe and all other words. One may apply his mind to the 
words of a prayer pronounced by another, and by taking them in make them hzs own 
or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce them himſelf; or he may 
lay before him a prayer in writing, and ſo carry his eyes and his mind together through 
it; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memory; or he may put 
words together in his mind ex tempore: but ſtill in all theſe ways words and language 
are uſed, And ſince to think over a ſet of words cannot be a more adequate manner 
of addreſſing to God (who neither ſpeaks, nor thinks like us) than to ſpeak, it over 
and think too; and moreover, fince the very ſound of the words affects us, and, when 
the form is ready prepared, and the mind freed from the labor of compoſing, doth 
really help attention*: I fay, ſince this is the caſe, it muſt be better, when we have 
opportunity, to pronounce a prayer ©, than only to think it over. But then it ſhould 
be ſpoken no louder (I mcan when we pray privately), than juſt to make it audible 
to our ſelves'. It is not upon God's account that we ſpeak, ſince he would know 
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even our thoughts: but it is upon our 0w# account, and to make our adorations, tho 

imperſe& at the beſt, as compleat as we are able. Which, by the way, is an an- 
oh to them, who object againſt prayer the impertinence of talking to God.) This 
being premiſed, and it being found that we muſt make ufe of ran, it cannot be de- 
nied that we ought to uſe the beſt and propereſt we can. This cannot be done in 
extemporaneons effuſions : and therefore there muſt be forms premeditated; the beſt, that 
we are capable of making or procuring, if we would worſhip God to the beſt of our 
Capacity. As a prayer ought to have all the marks of ſeriouſneſs and being in earneſt, 
it ought to be the plainef, and at the fame time is perhaps the hardeſt of all com- 
poſitions. It ought to take in a general view of what we have injoyd, what we want» 
what we have doe, &c. and every thing ought to be expreſt with merhod, in phraſes 
that are grave and pointing, and with ſuch a true eloquence, as ingages all our attenti- 
on, and repreſents our deepeſt ſenſe, without affeftation or needleſi repetitions. Thele 
conſiderations have cauſed me many times to wonder at thoſe men, who diſpute a- 
gainſt pre-conceived forms of prayer. They, who talk fo much of the ſpirir of pray- 
er, ſeem to know but little of it. 

As to the poſture, that is beſt, which beſt expreſſes our humility, reverence *, and 
earneſtneſs, and affects us moſt. Tho perhaps ſome regard is to be paid to the cu- 
ſtoms of the place where we ate; or of our own country, to which we have been 
moſt uſed. Several nations may denote the ſame thing by different geſtures: and we 
may take theſe, as we do their words; 5.6. 2s having that ſignification which they 
put upon them. 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it, there ought to be alſo a public worſhip of the 
Deity. For a man may be conſiderd as a member of a ſociety, and as ſach he ought 
to worſhip God (if he has the opportunity of doing it: if there are proper prayers 
uſed publicly, which he may reſort to; and his health, cc. permit). Or the ſociery 
may be confi derd as one body, that has common intereſts and concerns, and at ſuch is 
obliged to worſhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Beſide, there are ma- 
ny, who know not of themſelves, how to pray; perhaps cannot ſo much as read - 
Theſe too muſt be taken as they are, and conſequently ſome time and place appointed, 
where they may have ſuitable prayers red to them, and be guided in their devotions, 
And further, toward the keeping mankind in order, it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
ſome religion profeſt, and even eflabliſhd ; which cannot be without ſome public 
worſhip. And were it not for that ſenſe of virtue, which is principally preſerved (fo 
far as it is preſerved) by national forms and habits of religion, men would ſoon loſe it 
all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what elſe the worſt of "OP do. 
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But how does this public worſhip, it may be demanded, comport with that retreat 
and privacy recommended above? A». I ſpoke there of prayer in gential, to which 
thoſe circumſtances give a great advantage: but then they are recommended no far- 
ther, than they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admits of them. And 
moreover, tho he who reads the form of public prayer reads it to al at the ſame time, 
that al may unite in one common act, which otherwiſe they could not do: yet ſtilt 
every particular perſon, who minds the prayers at all, has a ſeparate perception of the 
words in his mind, and there he offers them, or the ſenſe containd under them, With 
more or leſs application and ardor. And fince no man can be fait to pray any fur- 
ther than he des this; and it cannot be known to any body in the congregation be- 
fide himſelf, how far he doth do it; his prayer is in reality as private, as if he was 
incloſed within a thouſand walls. So that, though there are reafons for a' public 
worſhip, yet I will venture to affirm, that all trae prayer is private: and the true ſeat 
of it being in the mind, toward the intereſting of whoſe powers all the circumſtances 
of worſhip are mainly deſigned to contribute, it may be ſaid upon chat account to be 
always made in the moſt retired and andiſcerned of all retreats*: nor can more be 
ſaid in reſpect of a worſhip, which by the terms is in other reſpects public. A man 
may be preſent in a congregation, and either pray the fame prayer in which others 
ſeem to join, or ſome other, or nonè at all®, for ought any body there can tell be- 
ſides himſelf. 

I am not inſenſible how much I may expoſe my ſelf by theſe things to the laughter 
of ſome, who are utter ſtrangers to all this language. What a ſtir is here, /ay they 
about praying? Who ever obſerved, that they who pray are more ſucceſſful or 
happy, than they are who do not? Auſ. All obſervations of this kind muſt be very 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither know what other men are inwardly and really c» 
nor how they pray ©, nor what to call ſucceſs e. That, which is good for one, may 
be bad for another: and that, which ſeems good ar preſent, may at length be evil, or 
introduce ſomething which is ſo'. And as to the proſperity of them, who endeavour 


FE, T# to» 600 119. Plotin S. Chryſoſtom ſays ſome are ſo unmindful of what they are 
about. that they know not ſo much as what they fay themſelves. "Eioiporras re bs TH d,, 
— 2 Zip, 0vT ei, W ur dei z. ov 7% 3,64An iti %, d Os & £X &i. © The very 
Heathens thought, that the Gods would not hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to be 
with ſome ſuch in the ſame ſhip, when a n ſtor in aroſe and they ( being now frighted) began 
to invoke their deities, cries out, Tarte, un 41977 6 vintg $1.7 40: e ꝭẽ as. D. L. 4 C. Ceſtius 
ap. Tac. lays, principes quidem inſtar dearum eſſe: ſed neque a diis niſi juſtas ſupplicum greces audiri. 
* Sometimes TAtey nuwiov Terre: that is, as Flato paraphraſes thoſe words of Heſiod, To i, 7& 
varreg TOIAGHE £54 xe, OFCTAY f re WAY d απανj i Comialrc, xx. Did quod iſle cal- 
culi candore laudatus dies originem mali habuit* Duam multos accepta affiixere imperia? quam mul- 
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to worſhip God in a proper and reaſonable manner, whatever it is, perhaps it might be 
leſs, if they did not; or their misfortunes might be greater: who can be certain of 
the contrary ? If theſe gentlemen have any way of diſcovering it, I wiſh they would 
impart their ſecret. In the mean time ſure they cannot expect, that even in the moſt 
imperfect sketch of natural religion the worſhip of the Deity ſhould be omitted: that 
very thing, which hath been principally intended by the word religion. | 

4- And laſtly, to deliver what remains, ſummarily; Rational beings, or they, to 
whom reaſon is the great law of their nature, if they would behave themſelves as above, 
ſbould conſider in earneſt, what a mighty being He is, who by the conſtitution of their na- 
ture bas laid them under an obligation of being governed by it, and whoſe laws the diftates 
of right reaſon may be ſaid to be. They ought to keep it well impreſt upon their 
minds, that He is the being, upon whom their very exiſtence depends : that it is He 
who ſuperintends and adminiſters the affairs of the world by His providence: that the 
effects of His power and influence are viſible before their faces, and round about them, 
in all the phenomena of nature, not one of which could be without Him : that they 
are always in His preſence : that He is a being of perfect reaſon: that, if it be reaſonable, 
that the tranſgreſſors of reaſon ſhould be puniſhd, they will moſt certainly, one time 
or other, be puniſhd, &c. And then, if they do this, it is eaſy to ſee what effect it 
muſt have upon all their thoughts, words ", and ations. 

By what is ſaid here, no ſuperſtition is intended to be introduced: it is only the 
practice of reaſon and truth, which is required: and any thing, that is not inconjiſten; 
with them, may be freely done, though under the inſpection of our great Lawgiver 
himſelf. 


* Religio deorum cultu fis continetur. Cic. Oui omnia, que ad cul:um deorum pretinerent, dili- 
genter retradlarent, et tanquam relegerent, ſunt dicli religioſi, &c. Id. d Particularly with 
reſpect to cuſtomary ſwearing ; which, belide the ill conſequences it has in making oiths cheap, gc. 
is a great inſtance of diſregard and irreverence. For they, who uſe themſelves to it do, at leaf, 
make the tremendous name of God to ſerve for an exp etive only ; ; and commonly to rude, paſſionate, 
or debauched diſcourſe ( avyar ανρbi f Toigpuire To dra rETY g Sie ove oc. Ph, Fu.) 
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SECT. VI. Truths reſpecting Mankind in ge- 


neral, antecedent to all human laws. 


I this and the follow ing ſections I ſhall proceed as in the foregoing. 


I. Every man hath in himſelf a principle of individuation, which diſtinguiſhes and ſepa- 
rates him from all other men in ſuch a manner, as may render him and them capable of 
alſtinct properties in things (or, diſtinct ſubjects of property). That is, B and C are fo 
diſtinguiſhd, or exiſt fo atinttly, that if there be any thing which B can call hs, 
it will be for that reaſon not C's: and v. v. what is C's will for that reaſon not be B's. 
The proof of this I put upon every man's own conſcience. Let us ſee then whether 


there is any thing, which one man may truly call his. 


IT. There are ſome things, to which ( at leaſt before the caſe is alterd by voluntary ſub- 
jection, compact, or the like ) every indrvidual man has, or may have, ſuch a natural and 
immediate relation, that he only of all mankind can call them his. 

The life, limbs, &c. of B are as much his, as B is himſelf *. It is impoſſible for C, 
or any other to ſee with the eyes of B: therefore they are eyes only to B: and 
when they ceaſe to be his eyes, they ceaſe to be eyes at all. He then has the ſole 
property in them, it being impoſſible in nature, that the eyes of B ſhould ever be the 
eyes of C. 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C: becauſe it is the application of 
the organs and powers of B, not of C, to the effecting of ſomething ; and therefore 
the labor is as much B's, as the limbs and faculties made uſe of are his. 

Again, the ect or produce of the labor of B is not the effect of the labor of C: and 
therefore this effect or produce is B's, not C's; as much B's, as the labor was B's, and 
not C sb. Becauſe, what the labor of B cauſes or produces, B produces by his labors 


b And therefore the produce of a 
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or it is the product of B by his labor: that is, it is B's product, not C's, or 
any other's. And if C ſhould pretend to any property in that, which B only can 
truly call his, he would act contrary to truth.. 

_ Laſtly, there may be mam things, which B may truly call his in ſome ſuch ſenſe, 
or upon ſome ſuch account, as n other can; and to which C has no more right than 
D, nor D than F, Cc. the property of which will therefore be in B. Becauſe C 
has no more title than D, nor D than F, &c. and that, to which every one be- 
fides B has an equal title, no one belides B can have a title to at all b, their pre- 
rences mutually balancing and deſtroying each other, whilſt his only remains. And 
in this caſe a ſmall matter, being oppoſed to nothing, will be ſtrong enough to main- 
tain the claim of B. 


ul. Sener is inconfitent with the general peace and welfare (or good) of mankind, 
is inconfent with the laws of humane nature, wrong, imolerable. Thoſe maxims may 
be eſteemd the natural and true laws of any particular ſociety, which are moſt pro- 
per to procure the happineſs of it. Becauſe happineſs is the end of ſociety and laws: 
otherwiſe we might ſuppoſe «»happrneſ5 ro be propoſed as the right end of them; that 
is, unhappineſs to be deſirable, contrary to nature and truth. And what is ſaid of 
a pertigalar ſociety is not leſs true, when applied to the wniverſal ſociety of man- 
kind. Now thoſe things are moſt apt to produce happineſs, which make the moſt 
men happy. And therefore thoſe maxims or principles, which promote the general 
tranguillity, and well-being of mankind, if thoſe words expreſs the happineſs of mankind, 
muſt be the true lays of humanity, or the baſis of them: and all ſuch practices, as 
interfere with theſe, muſt. alſo interfere. with thoſe. It is contradictory to ſay, that 
apy thing, can be a general law of human nature, which tends only to favour the plea- 
ſures of ſome particulars to the prejudice of the reſt, who partake of the ſame com- 
mon nature; and eſpecially if theſe pleaſures are of the lower and brutal kind. As a 
willion. of men are more than one; ſo in fixing the public laws of human nature, and 
what ought to be, or not to be, they muſt in reaſon be more regarded by a millon 
of. times.: for. here we conſider men only as men. 

It will be eaſy now to, ſhew, that the rrayſpreſſion of theſe laws, conducing to the 
general good of the world, is rang and morally evil. For if mankind may be ſaid 
in general to be a rational animal, the general welfare of it muſt be the welfare of a 


If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, or labor, that alters not the caſe. 
He may commure them for money, becauſe they are his. d Ianquam Sparti illi poetarum, 
fic ſe invicem jugulant, ut nemo ex omnibus reſtet, as Lattantins ſays in another caſe. 
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rational nature: and therefore that, and the laws which advance it, muſt be founded 
in reaſon ; nor can be oppoſed by any thing, but what is oppoſite to reaſon, and 
conſequently to truth. 

Let us ſuppoſe ſome rule, by which if all mankind would agree to govern them- 
ſelves, it would be in general good for the world: that is, ſuch a practice would 
be agreeable to the nature and circumſtances of mankind. If all men ſhould tranſgreſs this 
rule, what would be the conſequence of ſuch an wniverſal revolt? A general evil, or 
ſomething diſagreeable to our nature and the truth of our circumſtances: for of con- 
trary practices there muſt be contrary effects; and contraries cannot both be agreeable 
to the ſame thing. This then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would 
be in any one man: becauſe all the individuals have equal right to do it, one as much 
as another; and therefore all as much as any one. At leaſt it is certain, that who- 
ever ſhould violate that rule, would contribute his ſhare towards the introduction 
of univerſal diſorder and miſery ; and would for his part deny human circumſtances to 
be what they are, public happineſs to be what it is, and the rule to be what it re- 
ally is, as much as if all others conſpired with him in this iniquity and madneſs. 

With what face can any particular man pur his own humor or unreaſonable plea- 
ſure into the ſcale againſt ſuch a weight of happineſs as that of all the world? Does 
not he, who thus centers in himſelf, diſregards the good of every body elſe, and intirely 
ſeparates his injoyments and intereſts from thoſe of the publics; does not he, I ſay, 
ſtrike himſelf out of the roll of jm; Ought he to be ownd as one of them? 
Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien 1 to the common 
happineſs and tranquillity of our ſpecies ? 


IV. Whatever is either reaſonable or unreaſonable in B with reſpect to C, would be juſt 
the ſame in C with reſpect to B, if the caſe was inverted d. Becauſe reaſon is univer- 
ſal, and reſpects caſes ©, not perſons. (ſee ſect. III. pr. II.) 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in re- 
lation to other men, is to conſider what we ſhould take things, to be were we in 
their circumſtances d. 

V. In a ſtate of nature men are equal in reſpeſt of dominion . I except for the pre- 
ſent the caſe of parents and their chilaren, and perhaps of ſome few other near relati- 


3 'AvS pw pho; Por Snfeer. Ph, Jud. b Nec enim au judex aliam de ſua, aliam de 
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ons. Here let me be underſtood to mean only thoſe, between whom there is no 
family relation (or between whom all family relation is vaniſhd), 

In a ſtate, where no laws of ſociety make any ſubordination or diſtinction, men 
can only be conſiderd as men, or only as individuals of the fame ſpecies, and equally 
ſharing in one common definition . And fince by virtue of this ſame definition B 
is the ſame to C, that C is to B; B has no more dominion over C than C reci- 
procally has over B: that is, they are in this regard equal. 

Perſonal excellencies or defects can make no difference here: becauſe, 1. Who 
muſt judge, on which fide the advantage lies? To fay B (or D, or any body elſe) 
has a right to judge to the diſadvantage of C, is to ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, a 
dominion over him ; not to-prove it. 2. Great natural or acquired indowments may be 
privileges to them who have them : but this does not deprive thoſe, who have leſs, 
of their title to what they have ; or, which is the ſame, give any one, who has greater 
abilities, a right to take it, or the uſe of it from them. If B has better eyes than C, it 
is well for him: but it does not follow from this, that C ſhould not therefore ſee 
for himſelf, and uſe his eyes, as freely as B may his. C's eyes are accommodated by na- 
ture to his uſe, and fo are B's to his; and each has the ſole property in his own: 
ſo their reſpective properties are equal. The caſe would be parallel to this, if B ſhould 
happen to have better intellectual faculties than C. And further, if B ſhould be ſtronger 
'than C, he would not yet for that reaſon have any right to be his lord. For C's 
tlefs degree of ſtrength is as much his, as B's greater is his: therefore C has as much right 
to his, and (which is the natural conſequence) to uſe his, as B has to uſe his: that 
is, C has as much right to ref, as B has to impoſe or command, by virtue of his 
ſtrength: and where the right (tho not the power) of reſiſting is equal to the right of 
- commanding, the right of commanding or dominion is nothing. 3. Since ſtrength and 
power are moſt apt to pretend a title to dominion b, it may be added further, that 
-power and right, or a power of doing any thing and right to do it, are quite different 
ideos: and therefore they may be ſeparated, nor does one inferr the other. Laſtly, if 
power, qu power, gives a right to dominion, it gives a right to every thing, that is 
- obnoxious to it ; and then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For no body can do 
any thing which he has not the per to do.) But this is not only contrary to what 
has been proved in Sect. I. but to aſſert it would be to advance a plain abſwrdity or 


Qua- 


Nihil qt num uni tam ſimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmet ipſos ſumus. 
ewig, oft hominis definitio. una 1 omnes valet. Cic. b When the Romans, in Lity, achod 
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contradiftion rather. For then to oppoſe the man who has this power, as far as one 
can, or (which is the ſame) as far as one has the power to do it, would not be 
wrong: and yet ſo it muſt be, if he has a right to dominion, or to be not oppoſed. 
Moreover, that a man ſhould have a right to any thing, merely becauſe he has the 

to take it, is a doctrine indeed, which may ſerve a few tyrants, or ſome ban- 
diti and rogues, but is directly oppoſite to the peace and general good of mankind; 
and therefore to be exploded, by prop. III. It is alſo what the powerful themſelves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine themſelves to be in the ſtate of the weak 
and more defenceleſs; and therefore unreaſonable, by prop. IV.. 


VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the happineſs of another. Be- 
cauſe, in the firſt place, this ſuppoſes a dominion over him, and the moſt abſolute 
too that can be. In the next, for B to begin to diſturb the peace and happineſs 
of C is what B would think «reaſonable, if he was in C's caſe. In the laſts ſince 
it is ſuppoſed, that C has never invaded the happineſs of B, nor taken any thing 
from him, nor at all meddled with him, but the hole tranſaclion begins originally 
from B (for all this is couchd in the word begin), C can have nothing that is 
B's; and therefore nothing, to which C has not at leaſt as good a title as B has; 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as much right to keep as B to claim, 
Theſe two rights being then at at leaſt equal, and counterpoiſing each other, no al- 
teration in the preſent ſtate of things can follow from any ſuperiority of right in B: 
and therefore it muſt of right remain as it is ; and what C has muſt, for any right 
that B has to oppoſe this ſettlement, remain with C in his «diſturbed poſſeſſion, 
But the argument is ſtill ſtranger on the ſide of C: becauſe he ſeems to have ſuch 


a property in his own happineſs, as is mentiond in prop. II. ſuch a one as no other 
can have b. 


VII. Tho no man can have a right to begin to interrupt another man's happineſs, or 
to hurt him; yet every man has a right to defend himſelf and his againſt violence, to re- 
cover what is taken by force from him, and even to make repriſali, by all the means that 
truth and prudence permit c. We have ſeen already, that there are ſome things, which 


* Foſephus, when he ſays, „, yt puny df. Y mage Into (vp oTETY, 3 gag G19 pATOG, 2 
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a man may truly call his; and let us for the preſent only ſuppoſe, that there may 
be more. This premiſed, I proceed ro make good the propoſition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to aſſert, contrary to truth, ei- 
ther that he has not the faculties and powers, which he has; or that the Author of 
nature has given them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may 
not ge them? And how may he uſe them, if not for his own preſervation, when 
he is attacked, and like to be abuſed, or perhaps deſtroyd. 

All animals have a principle of ſelf-preſervation, which exerts itfelf many times 
with an uncontroulable elaſticity. Nature is uniform in this, and every where conſtant 
ro itſelf, Even inanimate bodies, when they are ated upon, react. And one may 
be ſure, that no poſition can have any foundation in nature, or be conſiſtent with 
it and truth (thoſe inſeparable companions), which turns upon nature itſelf, and tends 
to its deſtruttion. 

Great part of the general happineſs of mankind depends upon thoſe means, by 

which the innocent may be ſaved from their cruel invaders: among which the op- 
portunities they have of defending themſelves may be reckond the chief. There» 
fore to debar men of the uſe of theſe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themſelves againſt injurious treatment and violence muſt be inconſiſtent with the laws 
of nature by prop. III. 
If a man has no right to defend himſelf and what is his, he can have no right to 
any thing (the contrary to which has been already in part, and will by and by be 
more amply proved) ; fince that cannot be his right, which he may not maintain 
to be his right. | 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf againſt inſults, &c. it muſt be becauſe the 
aggreſſor has a right to afſail the other, and fp what is his: but this pretenſion has 
been prevented in the foregoing propoſition. And, more than that, it includes a 
great abſurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin the violence, being in nature 
more than only to repell it. He, who begins, is the true cauſe of all that follows : 
and whatever falls upon him from the oppoſition made by the defending party, is 
but the effect of his own act: or, it is that violence, of which he is the author, 
reflected back upon himſelf. It is as when a man ſpits at heaven, and the ſpittle 
falls back upon his own face. | 

Since he, who begins to violate the happineſs of another, does what is wrong, he, 
who endeavours to obviate or put a ſtop to that violence, does in that reſpect what 
is right, by the terms. 

Laſtly, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his own happineſs, there can be no. 
doubt but that he not only may, but even ought to defend it; in ſuch a manner I 

means 
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mean, as does not interfere with truth e, or his own deſign of being happy. He 
ought indeed not to act raſhly, or do more than the end propoſed requires: that is, 
he ought by a prudent carriage and wiſe forecaſt to ſhut up, if he can, the avenues 
by which he may be invaded ; and when that cannot be done, to uſe arguments and 
perſuaſives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm: but when theſe meaſures 
are ineffectual or impracticable, he muſt take ſuch other as he can, and confront 
force with force. Otherwiſe he will fail in his duty to himſelf, and deny happineſs 
to be happineſs. 

By the fame means, that a man may defend what is his, he may certainly en- 
deavour to recover what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from 
him. For it has been ſhewn already, that the power to take any thing from ano- 
ther gives no right to it. The right then to that, which has been taken from its 
owner againſt his will, remains ſtill where it was: he may ſtill truly call it hs : 
and if it be hu, he may uſe it as hs: which if he who toak it away, or any 
other, ſhall hinder him from doing, that man is even here the aggreſſor, and 
the owner does but defend himſelf and what is his. Beſides, he, who uſes any thing 
as his, when it is his, acts on the ſide of truth: but that man, who oppoſes him in 
this, and conſequently aſſerts a right to that, which is not his, acts contrary to truth. 
The former therefore does what cannot be amiſs: but what the latter does, is wrong 
by the fundamental propoſition. | 

Then further, if a man hath till a right to what is forceably or without his con- 
ſent taken from him, he muſt have a right to the value of it. For the thing is to him 
what it is in value to him: and the right he has to it, may be conſiderd as a right 
to a thing of ſuch a value. So that if the very thing which was taken be deſtroyd, 
or cannot be retrieved, the proprietor nevertheleſs retains his right to a thing of /ach 
4 value to him; and ſomething muſt be had in lien of it: that is, he has a right 
to make repriſals. Since every thing is to every man what it is in value to him, things 
of the ſame value to any one may be reckond as to him the ſame, and to recover the 
equivalent the ſame as to recover the thing itſelf : for otherwiſe it is not an equivalenr. 
If the thing taken by way of repriſal ſhould be 7 the man, from whom it is taken, of 
greater value than what he wrongfully took from the recoverer, he muſt charge himſelf 
with that loſs. If injuſtice be done him, it is done by himſelf: the other has no 
more than what he has a right to. To which add, that as a man has a right to re- 
cover what is his, or the equivalent, from an invader ; ſo he ſeems for the ſame reaſons 
to have a right to an equivalent for the expenſe he is at in recovering his own, for 
the loſs of time and quiet, and for the trouble, hazards, and dangers undergone : be- 
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cauſe all theſe are the effects of the invaſion, and therefore to be added to the in- 


vader's account. 


VIII. The firſt poſſeſſion of a thing gives the poſſeſſor a greater right to it, than any 
other man has, or can have, till he and all, that claim under him, are extinft, For, 
1. till then no other man can be the ft poſſeſor again: which is more than nothing; 
ſince he comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation. 2. That, which 
no man has yet any title to, the finder may take without the violation of 
truth. He doth not deny that to be another man's, which is another man's: he 
doth not begin to interrupt the happineſs of any body, &c. Therefore to poſſeſs 
himſelf of it is nor 2yrong. So far from it, that, ſince every man is obliged to con- 
ſult his own happineſs (that is, his own intereſt and advantages, whenever he can 
do it without the violation of truth) not to act conſonantly to this obligation is an 
omiſſion that would be rng. What he does therefore is right. And then if he 
does right in taking poſſeſſion of it, he muſt from thence be the rig, poſſeſor ; 
or, it becomes his. 3. There are many things, which cannot be poſſeſt without 
cultivation and the contrivance and labor of the firſt poſſeſſor. This has generally 
been the caſe of lands: and theſe are indeed more eminently meant by the word 
poſſeſſions. Now to deprive a man of the fruit of his own cares and ſweat, and to 
enter upon it, as if it was the effect of the inruder's pains and travel, is a moſt 
manifeſt violation of truth. It is aſſerting in fact that to be his, which cannot be 
his. See prop. II. 4. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occupancy gives no 
right, interferes with prop. III. for it muſt certainly be inconſiſtent with the peace 
and happineſs of mankind in general to be left in endleſs wars and ſtruggles for that, 
which »o man can ever have any right to. And yet thus it muſt be, if that doc- 
trine was true: becauſe it has been demonſtrated, that power confers no right; and 
therefore the fir? right to many things can only accrue from the firſt poſſeſſion of them. 
5. If B ſhould endeavour by force (or fraud) to eject C out of the poſſeſſion of any 
thing, which C jnjoys, and obtaind without expelling or diſturbing any body, he would 

certainly do that, which he himſelf would judge unreaſonable, were he in C's place. There- 
fore he acts, as if that was not reaſon with reſpect to C, which would be reaſon in reſpect of 
B; contrary to the nature of reaſon, and to prop. IV. 6. Toendeavour to turn a man 
violently out of his poſſeſſions is the ſame as to command him to leave them, upon pain of 
ſuffering for non-obedience. But this is uſurping a dominion, which he has no right 
to; and is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man can expell another out of his poſſeſſion 
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without beginning to interrupt his happineſs: nor can any one do this without contra- 
vening the truth containd in prop VI. This therefore ſecures the poſſeſſor in his 
poſſeſſion for ever: that is, it confirms his 75ght to the thing poſſeſt. Laſtly, the 
firſt poſſeſſor, of whom I have been ſpeaking, has undoubtedly a right to defend his 
perſon, and ſuch other things as can only be his, againſt the attempts of any aggreſſor 
(fee prop. II.): therefore theſe no one can have a right to violate. And therefore a- 
gain, if he cannot be forceably diſpoſſeſt without violence offerd to theſe, no one has 
any right to diſpoſſeſs him. But this muſt be the caſe, where the poſſeſſor does not 
quit his poſſeſſion willingly. The right conſequently muſt remain ſolely in him, un- 
leſs he conſents to quit it. 

N. The facceſſors of an invader, got into poſſeſſion wrongfully, may acquire a right 
in time, by the failure of ſuch, as might claim under him who had the right. For 
he, who happens to be in poſſeſſion, when all theſe are extinct, is in the place of a 
prime occupant. 

IX. A title to many things may be transferred by compact or donation”. If B has the 
ſole right in lands, or goods, no body has any right to the diſpoſal of them befides B : 
and he has a right. For diſpoſing of them is but uſing them as his. Therefore the 
act of B in exchanging them for ſomething elſe, or beſfowing them upon C, interferes 
not with :r«th: and ſo B does nothing that is wrong. Nor does C do any thing a- 
gainſt truth, or that is wrong, in taking them: becauſe he treats them as being what 
they are; as things, which come to him by the act of that perſon, in whom is 
| lodged the ſole power of diſpoſing of them. Thus C gets the title iwocentl. 

But in the caſe of compact the reaſon, on which this tranſaction ſtands, is more evi- 
dent ſtill. For the contractors are ſuppoſed to receive each from other the equivalent 
of that which they part with, or at leaſt what is equivalent to them reſpettively, or 
perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither of them is hurt: perhaps both advan- 
raged. And ſo each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the innocent 
exchange, as being what it is: better for him, and promoting his convenience and hap- 
pineſs. Indeed he, who receives the value of any thing, and what he likes as well, 
in effect has it ſtill, His property is not diminiſhd : the ſituation and matter of it 
is only alterd. 
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Mankind conld not well ſubſiſt without bartering one thing for another: therefore 
whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercourſe, is inconſiſtent with the 
general good of mankind, &. If a man could find the neceſſaries of life without it, 
and by himſelf, he muſt at leaſt want many of the comforts of it. 


X. There is then ſuch a thing as property, founded in nature and truth * or, there are 
things, which one man only can, conſiſtently with nature and truth, call his: by prop. II, 
VIII. IX. o. 


XI. Thoſe things, which only one man can truly and properly call his, muſt remain his, 
till he agrees to part with them ( if they are ſuch, as he may part with) by compact or do- 
nation; or (which muſt be underſtood ) till they fail, or death extinguiſhes him and 
his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. Becauſe no one can 
deprive him of them without his approbation, but the depriver muſt uſe them as hut, 
when they are not his, in contradiction to truth. For, 


XII. To have the property of any thing and to have the ſole right of uſmg and diſpoſing 
of it are the ſame thing : they are equipollent expreſſions. For when it is ſaid, that P 
has the property, or that ſuch a thing is proper to P, it is not ſaid, that P and Q or 
P and others have the property (proprium limits the thing to P only) : and when any 
thing is ſaid to be his, it is not ſaid that part of it only is his. P has therefore the al 
or all- hood © of it, and conſequently all the uſe of it. And then, ſince the all of it 
to him, or all that P can have of it, is but the % and diſpoſal of it *, he who has 


this has the thing itſelf, and it is his. 
Laws 


Which muſt not give way to opinions of firneſs, &c. The maſter was in the right, who cor. 
rected Cyrus for adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the little. He was 
not rd Herres xpirac, but of property. Omnium, que in hominum doctorum diſputatione verſan- 
tur, nihil eſt proſeclo preſtabilins, quam plane intelligi nos ad juſtitiam eſſe natos, neque opinione, 
fed natud conflirutum eſſe jus. Cic. d There is another way of acquiring a title 
mentiond : which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Sunt privata nulla natura: ſed aut ve. 
teri occupatione, ut qui quondam in vacua wenerunt ; aut viclorid, ut qui bello potiti ſunt, & c. 
Cic. And ſo in Xenophon it is ſaid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken in war, 
the bodies and goods of the people in it are the conqueror's; and they may poſſeſs them as their 
on., not & Wirf. But ſure this wants limitations. © Allodium, 4 He ty/thure 
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Laws indeed have introduced a way of ſpeaking, by which the property and the 
aſufruct are diſtinguiſhd ; but in truth the uſufructuary has a temporary, or limited 
property; and the proprietary has a perpetual uſufruct, either at preſent, or in rever- 
ſion. Propriety without the 2% (if the uſe is never to come to the proprietary) is 
an empty ſound. 

I have before upon ſome occaſions taken it as granted, that he, who uſes any thing 
as his when it is not his, acts againſt truth, &c. but now I ſay further, that, 


XIII. He, who uſes or diſpoſes of any thing, does by that declare it to be his. Becauſe 
this is all, that he, whoſe it really is, can do. Borrowing and hiring afford no objec- 
tion to this. When the borrower or hirer uſes the thing borrowd or hired, he uſes 
what is his own for the time allowd: and his doing fo is only one of thoſe ways, in 
which the true proprietary diſpoſes of it. 


XIV. To »ſurp or invade the property of another man is injuſtice: or, more ſully, to 
take, detain, uſe, deſtroy, hurt, or meddle* with any thing that is his without his allows 
ance, either by force or frand or any other way, or even to attempt any of theſe, or aſſiſt 
them, who do, are alli of inſuſtice. The contrary; to render and permit quietly to every 
one what is his, is juſtice. Det. 


XV. He that would not violate truth, muſt avoid all injuſtice : or, all injuſtice is wrong 
and evil. It interferes with the truths Þ here before laid down, and perhaps more. 
It denies men to be ſubjects capable of diſtin properties: in ſome caſes it denies them 
to have a property even in their own bodies, life, fame, and the like: the practice of 
it is incompatible with the peace and happineſs of mankind: it is what every man 
thinks unreaſonable in his own caſe, when the injury is done to himſelf: to take any 
thing from another only becauſe I think I want it, or becauſe I have power to take 
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it, and will have it, without any title to it, is the higheſt pretence to dominion, and 
denial of our natural equality: it is ſetting up a right to begin to diſturb the happineſs 
of others: and laſtly, it is ro deny there is any ſuch thing as Property, contrary to truth, 

In a word, if there be any thing which P can truly and properly call his, then, if 
T takes or uſes it without the conſent of P, he declares it to be his ( for if it was his 
he could do no more) when it is not his, and fo acts a lie-: in which conſiſts the 
idea and formal ratio of moral evil. 

The very attempting any inſtance of injuſtice, or ing others in ſuch an attempt» 
ſince it is attempting and promoting what is wrong, is being in the wrong as much as 
one is able to be; or doing what one can to atchieve that which is evil: and to do 
this, by the terms muſt be wrong and evil. 

Even the de/ire of obtaining any thing unjuſtly is evil: becauſe to deſire to do e- 
vil, by the terms again, is an evil or criminal deſire. If the act follows ſuch a de- 
fire, it is the child and product of it: and the deſire, if any thing renders the fulfill- 
ing of it impracticable, is the act obſtructed in the beginning, and ſtifled in the womb, 
They are plainly of the ſame nature, and ſpring from the ſame ſtock. 

Let it be obſerved here by way of ſcholion concerning the thing called coverouſneſs, 
that there ſeem to be three ſorts of it. One is this here mentiond : a deſire of get- 
ting from others, tho it be »»juſtly. This is wrong and wicked. Another is an im- 
menſe defire of heaping up what one can by juſt methods, but without any reaſonable 
end propoſed ®, and only in order to keep ©, and as it were buy it d: and the more he 
accumulates, the more he craves*. This alſo intrenches upon truth, and ſeems to 
be a vice. But to covet to obtain what is another man's by yt means, and with 
his conſent, when it may contribute to the happineſs of our ſelves or families, and per- 
haps of the other perſon too, has nothing ſurely that looks unfrienaly upon truth, or 
is blameable, in it. This, if it may be called covetouſneſs, is a virtuous coverouſueſi. 


a Account 2 oo ww To u To of , dig io, Af. Epict's words. Fuſlitie pri. 
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uratur, privatis ut ſuis, Cic. This is to uſe things as being what they are. o Blepſias 6 da- 
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XVI. When a man cares not what ſufferings he cauſes to others, and eſpecially if he 
delights in other men's ſufferings and makes them his ſport, this is what ¶ call crueliy. 
And not to be affetted with the ſufferings of other people, tho they proceed not from ut 
but from others, or from cauſes in which we are not concerned, is unmercifulneſi. Mercy 


and humanity are the reverſe of theſe. 


XVII. He, who religiouſly regards truth and nature, will not only be not unjuſt, but 
(more) not unmerciful, and much leſi cruel. Not to be affected with the Actions of 
others, ſo far as we know them, and in proportion to the ſeveral degrees and cir- 
cumſtances of them, tho we are not the cauſes of them, is the fame as to conſider 
the afflited as perſons not in affliction ; that is, as being not what they are, or 
(which is the ſame) as being what they are not: and this contradicts matter of fact. 

One can ſcarce know the ſ#fferings of another without having at leaſt ſome image 
of them in his mind: nor can one have theſe images without being conſcious of them, 
and as it were feeling them. Next to ſuffering itſelf is to carry the repreſentation 
of it about with one. So that he, who is not affected with the calamities of others» 
ſo far as they fall within his knowledge, may be ſaid to know and not to know; 
or at leaſt to cancel his knowledge, and contradict his own conſcience. 

There is ſomething in human nature ® reſulting from our very make and conſtitu- 
tion, while it retains its genu:n form, and is not alterd by vitious habits; not per- 
verted by tranſports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falſe philoſophy * ; 
nor oppreſ# by ſtupidity and neglecting to obſerve what happens to others: I ſay, 
there is ſomething, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, cauſes us to 
ſympathize with them, and almoſt comprehends us in their caſe. It is grievous to 
ſee or hear (and almoſt to hear of) any man, or even any animal whatever, in tor- 
ment This compaſſion appears eminently in them, who upon other accounts are juſtly 
reckond amongſt the beſt of men in ſome degree it appears in almoſt all; nay, even 


* Properly called humanity; becauſe nothing of it appears in brutes. HV H pn MIRMNNA 
an ra. S. Hhaſ. d When Seneca ſays, Clementiam omnes bone praſtabunt 
miſoricordiam autem vitabunt, he ſeems only to quibble. Hd has many other weak things upon this 
ſubiect. That, ſuccurret ¶ ſapiens] aliens lachrymis, non accedet, owns one ule of tears: they obtain 
ſuccour even from a Stoic. A 44194x295 wiz, They, who of all viiters under - 
take to imitate nature moſt, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. (See how Homer repreſents 
Ulyſſes Od. s. 151,-— 2, — 7,—8.) The tcars of men are in truth very different from the cries 
and ejulations of children. They are ſilent freams, and flow from other cauſes; commonly ſome 
tencer, or perhaps phi olophical, reflexion. It 1s cal) to ſee how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
to be faſhionable. But for all that it is certain the g/andule [acrymales are not made for nothing, 
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ſometimes, when they more coolly atrend to things, in thoſe hardend and execrable 
monſters of cruelty themſelves, who ſeem juſt to retain only the leaſt tincture of 
humanity that can be. The Pheræan tyrant, who had never wept over any of thoſe 
murders he had cauſed among his own citizens, wept when he ſaw a tragedy but 
ated in the theatre :: the reaſon was, his attention was caught here, and he more 
obſerved the ſufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, than ever he had thoſe of the 
Phereans ; and more impartially, being no otherwiſe concerned in them but as a 
common ſpectator. Upon this occaſion the principle of compaſſion, implanted in 
human nature, appeard, overcame his habits of cruelty, broke through his petri- 
faction, and would ſhew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is therefore ac- 
_ cording to nature to be affected with the ſufferings of other people: and the con- 
trary is inhuman and unnatural. 

Such are the circumſtances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very few of us, 
God knows) make our way through this world without encountering dangers and 
ſuffering many evils : and therefore ſince it is for the good of ſuch, as are ſo expo- 
ſed, or actually ſmarting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort and aſſiſtance 
from others, without which they muſt commonly continue to be miſerable, or periſh, 
It is for the common good and welfare of the majority at leaſt of mankind, that they 
ſhould compaſſionate and help each other d. To do the contrary muſt therefore be con- 
trary to nature and rang by prop. III. And beſide, it is by one's behaviour and 
actions to affirm, that the circumſtances of men in this world are not what they are; 
or that peace, and health, and happineſs, and the like, are not what they are. 

Let a man ſubſtitute himſelf into the room of ſome poor creature dejected with 
invincible poverty, diſtracted with difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of ſome 
diſeaſe, or the anguiſh of ſome hurt or wound, and without help abandond to want 
and pain. In this diſtreſs what reflexions can he imagine he ſhould have, if he found 
that every body neglected him, no body ſo much as pitying him, or vouchſafing to 
take notice of his calamitous and fad condition ? It is certain, that what it would 
be reaſonable or unreaſonable for others to do in reſpect of him, he muſt allow 
to be reaſonable or unreaſonable for him to do in reſpect of them, or deny a ma- 
nifeſt truth in prop. IV. 

If unmercifulneſs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be ſpent in proving 
that crueliy is ſo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulneſs is containd in cruelty, 
with additions and aggravations. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the ſuffer- 
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ings of others, but caſes them; or perhaps delighrs in them, and (which is the moſt 
inſolent and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeſt and ſubject of raillery. If the 
one be a defect of humanity, the other is diametrically oppoſite to it . If the one 
does no good, the other does much evil. And no man, how cruel ſoever in reality 
he was, has ever liked to be reckond a cruel man: ſuch a confeſſion of guilt does 
nature extort ; fo univerſally doth it reject, condemn, abhor this character. 


XVIII. The practice of juſtice and mercy is juſt as right, as injuſtice, unmercifulneſs, 
and cruelty are wrong. This follows from the nature of contraries. Beſide, not to 
be juſt to a man is to be not juſt, or unjuſt to him : and ſo not to be merciful 
is to be unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 

Here I might end this ſection: but perhaps it may not be improper to be 2 
little more particular. Therefore, 


XIX. From the foregoing propoſitions may be deduced the heinouſneſs of all ſuch crimes, 
as murder, or even hurting the perſon of another any how, when our own neceſſary defence 
does not require it (it being not poſſible, that any thing ſhould be more his, than 
his own perſon, life and limbs); robbing, ſtealing, cheating, betraying ; defamation, de- 
traction; defiling the bed of another man, et cat. with all the approaches and tendencies to 
them. For theſe are not only compriſed within the definition of injuſtice, and are 
therefore violations of thoſe truths, which are violated by that ; but commonly, and 
ſome of them always, come within the definition of cruelij too. All which is evi- 
dent at firſt ſight with reſpect to murder, robbery, cheating, ſlandering, &c. eſpecially if 
2 man brings himſelf into the caſe, and views himſelf in his own imagination as ren- 
derd ſcandalous by calumniators and liers; ſtripe by thieves; ruind in his fortunes 
and undone by knaves; ſtruggling to no purpoſe, convulſed and agonizing under 
the knife of ſome truculent ruffian; or the like. 

The fame is altogether as plain in the caſe of adultery b, when any one e inſnares, 
and corrupts the wife of another; notwithſtanding the protection it gains from falſe 
notions, great examples d, and the commoneſs of the crime . For (the nature of 
matrimony being for the preſent ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as it will appear by and by to 
be) the adulterer denies the property a husband has in his wife by compact, the moſt 


+ Fft hominum nature, quam ſequi debemus. maxime mimica crudelitas. Cc, b At- 
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expreſs and ſacred that can poſſibly be made: he does that, which tends to ſubvert 
the peace of families, confounds relation, and is altogether inconſiſtent with the order 
and tranquilluy of the world, and therefore with the laws of human nature: he does 
what no man in his wits could think reaſonable, or even tolerable, were he the per- 
on wrongda: : briefly, he impudently treats a woman as his own woman (or wife®), 
who is not his, but another's, contrary to juſtice, truth and fact e. Nor is this fi imple 
injuſtice only, but injuſtice, for which »o reparation can be made if the injured man 
thinks fo ; as he generally does (fee ſect. II. prop. I. obſ. 4.) injuſtice accompanied 
with the greateſt crueliy; ſo complicated, as ſcarce any other can be. The hwband is 
for ever robbed of all that pleaſure and ſatisfaction, which ariſes from the wife's 
fidelity and affection to him ©; preſuming upon which he took her to be not only 
the partner of his bed, bur the companion of his life, and ſharer in all his for- 
tunese: and into the room of them ſucceed painful and deſtructive paſſions. The 
poor woman * herſelf, tho ſhe may be deluded , and not fee at preſent her guilt, 
or the conſequences of it, uſually pays dear for her ſecurity and want of guard, the 
husband becoming cold b and averſe to her, and ſhe full of fears, with a particu- 
lar dread of his reſentment. And their affairs, in this disjointed and diſtracted con- 
dition, are neglected; innocent children ſlighted, and left unprovided for, without ſo 
much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity them k, ec. 

The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by ſuch impertinent 
file's and rakiſh talk, as are commonly uſed for that purpoſe!” When any one 


Is, qui nullius non uxorem concupiſcit, idem uxorem ſua m aſpici non vult: & filet acerri- 
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wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of hat it is to him, the proprietor: 
and the value muſt be ſer according to what he eſteems it to be, not what the inju. 
rer, who perhaps has no taſte of virtuous pleaſures, may think it to be. (See p. 33. 
obſ. 3, 4.) Nor may theſe thefts be excuſed from their ſecrecy. For 1. the in- 
juſtice of the fact is the ſame in itſelf, whether known, or not. In either caſe truth 
is denied: and a lie is as much a lie, when it is whiſperd, as when it is proclaimd 
at the market-croſs. 2. It has been ſhewd (ſect. II.) that the rectitude of our acti- 
ons and way to happineſs are coincident ; and that ſuch acts, as are diſagreeable to 
truth, and wrong in themſelves, tend to make men ultimately nh . Things are 
ſo orderd and diſpoſed by the Author of nature, or ſuch a conſtitution of things 
flows from Him, that it mut be ſo. And ſince no retreat can be impervious to 
his eye, no corner ſo much out of the way, as not to be within His plan, no 
doubt there is to every wrong and vitious act a ſuitable degree of unhappineſs and 
puniſhment anncxt, which the criminal will be ſure to meet with ſome time or 
other b. For his own fake therefore he ought not to depend upon the darkneſs of 
the deed. But /aftly, it can hardly be, but that it muſt be aiſcoverdc. People ge- 
nerally riſe in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleſs, and diſcover themſelves 4: 
the opportunities contrived for it muſ! be liable to obſervation : ſome confidents muſt 
be truſted, who may betray the ſecret, and upon any little diſtaſte probably will do 


it: and beſide, love is quick of apprehenſion e. 
It will be eaſily perceived from what has been ſaid, that if ro murder, rob, &c. 


are unjuſt and crimes of a heinous nature, all thoſe things which have any tendency 
toward them, or affinity with them, or any way countenance them, muſt be in their 
degree criminal: becauſe they are of the {ame complexion with that which they tend 
to, tho not of the ſame growth, nor matured into the groſs act, or perhaps do not 
operate fo preſently, apparently, or certainly. Envy, malice, and the like, are cona- 
tus toward the deſtruction or ruin of the perſon, who is the object of theſe un- 
happy paſſions. To throw duſt * upon a man's reputation by innends's, ironies, Cc. 
may not indeed fully it all at once, as when dirt is thrown, or groſs calumnies; yet 
it inſects the air, and may deſtroy it by a lingring poiſon. To expoſe another by 
the ſtrength of a jeſting talent, or harder temper of face, is to wound him, tho it 
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be in an ible place.. Many freedoms and reputed civilities of barbarian extract, 
and eſpecially gallantries b, that proceed not to conſummate wickedneſs, nor perhaps 
ars intended to be carried ſo far, may yet divert peoples affections from their pro- 
per object, and debauch the minds, By ſtories or inſinuations to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcord and quarrels between men js to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Even for men to intermeddle in other peoples affairs, as buſy bodies and 2»or;, 
wwe $0,515: to aſſume a province, which is not theirs; to concern themſelves 
wick things, in which they are not concerned; to make that public, which in na- 
ture is private; and perhaps to rob the perſon, into whoſe buſineſs they intrude them- 
ſelves, of his quiet, if of nothing-elſe. For indeed this intermeddling looks like ſet- 
ting up a pretence to ſomething further ; like an unjuſt attack begun at a diſtance. 
All which declares what an enemy, and how irreconcilable, to truth this pragmatical 
humor is. And fo on. 

If theſe things are ſo, how guilty muſt they be, who are deſignedly the promoters 
or inſtruments of injuſtice and wickedneſs ; ſuch as mercenary ſwearers, and falſe wit- 
neſſes; traders in ſcandal; ſolicitors in vice; they who intend by their converſation 
to relax men's principles too much, and (as it ſeems) prepare them for knavery, 
lewdneſs, or any flagitious enterprize a. 

There are other crimes, ſuch as fidelity to friends or them who intruſt us with 
any thing, ingratitude, all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, which might have 
been mentiond in the propoſition, being great inſtances of injuſtice: but becauſe they 
are viſibly ſuch, and their nature cannot be miſtaken, I compriſe them in the er car, 
there. Any one may ſee, that he, who acts unfaithfully, acts againſt his promiſes and 
ingagements, and therefore denies and fins againſt truth; does what it can never be 
for the good of the world ſhould become an univerſal practice; does what he would 
not have done to himſelf ; and wrongs the man, who depends upon him, of what 
he juſtly might expect. So the ungrateful man treats his bene factor as not being 
what he is, &c. And the falſe-ſwearer reſpects neither things, nor himſelf, nor the 
perſons affected, nor mankind in general, nor God himſelf as being what they are. 
All this is obvious e. 


« I"ny> Pon NON Wan 1D pio. Maim. & ſim. paſſ. For, according to the 
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S xc r. VII. Truths reſpecting particular So- 
cieties of Men, or Governments, 
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I. AN is a ſocial creature: that is, a ſingle man, or family, cannot ſubſiſt, or 

not well, alone out of all ſociety. More things are neceſſary to ſuſtain life, 
or at leaſt to make it in any degree pleaſant and deſirable, than it is poſſible for any 
one man to make and provide for himſelf merely by his own labor and ingenuity. 
Meat, and drink, and clothing, and houſe, and that frugal furniture which is abſo- 
lutely requiſite, with a little neceſſary phyſic, ſuppoſe many arts and trades, may 
heads, and mary hands. If he could make a ſhift in time of health to live as a 
wild man under the protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon ſuch fruits, herbs, 
roots, and other things, as the earth ſhould afford, and happen to preſent to him; 
yet what could he do in /ichneſi, or old age, when he would not be able to ſtir 
out, or receive her beneficence. 

If he ſhould take from the other ſex ſuch a help, as nature prompts him to ſeek, 
or he might happen to meet with in his walks; yet till if the hands are doubled, 
the wants are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, and great ones, attending 
the bearing and education of children. 

If we could ſuppoſe all theſe difficulties ſurmounted, and a family grown up, and 
doing what a /gle family is capable of doing by itſelf ; ſupporting themſelves by 
gardening, a little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have ſome how got, and 
tamed (tho even this would be hard for them to do, having no markets, where 
they might exchange the produce of their husbandry, or of theirlittle lock, or herd for 
other things; no ſhops to repair to for tools; no ſervant, orlaborer roaſſiſt; nor any public 
invention, of which they might ſerve themſelves in the preparation of their grain, dreſſing 
their meat, manuſacturing their wool, and the like); yet ſtill it is only the cortex 
of the man, which is provided for : what muſt become of the interior part, the 
minds of theſe people? How would thoſe be fed, and improved *? Arts and ſci- 
ences, ſo much of them as is neceſſary to teach men the uſe of their faculties, and 
unfold their reaſon, are not the growth of ſingle families ſo imployd. And yet 
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for men to lay our all their pains and time in procuring only what is proper to 
keep the blood and humors in circulation, without any further views, or any regard 
to the nobler part of themſelves, is utterly incongruous to the idea of a being for- 
med for rational exerciſes. 

If all the exceptions againſt this ſeparate way of living could be removed ; yet as 
mankind increaſes, the lirtle plots, which the ſeveral families poſſeſs, and cultivate, 
muſt be inlarged, or multiplied : by degrees they would find themſelves ſtraitend : 
and there would ſoon be a colliſon of intereſts, from whence diſputes and quarrels 
would enſue. Other things too might miniſter matter for theſe. And beſide all 
this, ſome men are naturally troubleſome, vitious, thieviſh, pugnacious, rabid ; and 
theſe would always be diſturbing and flying upon the next to them : as others are 
ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to have any advantage or ſuperiority 
in power, would not fail to make themſelves yet greater or ſtronger by eating up 
their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments they might grow to be formidable a. 

Under ſo many warts, and ſuch apprehenſions, or preſent dangers, neceſſity would 
bring ſome families into terms of friendſhip with others for mutual comfort and de- 
fence : and this, as the reaſon of it increaſed, would become ſtronger, introduce 
ſtricter ingagements, and at laſt bring the people to mix and unite. And then the 
weak being glad to ſhelter themſelves under the protection and conduct of the more 
able, and ſo naturally giving way ſor theſe to aſcend, the ſeveral ſorts would at 


length ſertle into their places, according to their ſeveral weights and capacities with 


reſpect to the common concern. And thus ſome form of a ſociety muſt ariſe: men 
cannot ſubſiſt upon any other foot. 

But if it was poſſible for a man to preſerve life by himſelf, or with his petit com- 
pany about him: yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely better for him, 
and them, to live in a ſociety, where men are ſerviceable to themſelves and their 
neighbours at the ſame time, by exchanging their money, or goods, for ſuch other 
things as they want more; where they are capable of doing good offices each for 
other in time of need; where they have the protection of laws, and a public ſecurity 
againſt cheats, robbers, aſſaſſines, and all enemies to property; where a common force 
or army is ready to interpoſe between them and foreign invaders ; and where they 
may injoy thoſe diſcoveries which have been made in arts and learning, may improve 
their faculties by converſarion and innocent conflicts of reaſon, and (to ſpeak out) 
may be made men. 


* Mer in alterius exitium levi compendio ducitur. Sen. 
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If, when we have the privilege of ſociety and laws, we can ſcarce preſerve our 
own, or be ſafe, what a woful condition ſhould we be in without them; expoſed to 
the inſults, rapines, and violence of unjuſt and mercileſs men, not having any ſanctu- 
ary, any thing to take refuge in? So again, if notwithſtanding the help of friends 
and thoſe about us, and ſuch conveniences as may be had in cities and peopled 
places, we are forced to bear many pains and melancholy hours, how irkſome would 
life be, if in ſickneſs or other trouble there was no body to adminiſter either remedy 
or conſolation ? 


Laſtly, ſociety is what men generally dere. And tho much company may be at- 
tended with much vanity, and occaſion many evils*; yet it is certain, that abſolute 
and perperual ſolitude has ſomething in it very irkſome and hideous d. Thus the ſo- 
cial life is natural to man; or, what his nature and circumſtances require. 


IT. The end of ſociety is the common welfare and good of the people aſſociated. This 
is but the conſequence of what has been juſt ſaid. For becauſe men cannot ſubſiſt 
well, or not ſo well, ſeparately, therefore they unite into greater bodies: that is, 
the end of their uniting is their better ſubſiſtence ; and by how much their manner 
of living becomes better, by ſo much the more effectually is this end anſwerd. 


III. A ſociety, into which men enter for this end, ſuppoſes ſome rules or laws, ac- 
cording to which they agree all to be governed, with a power of altering or adding to 
them as occaſion ſhall require. A number of men met together without any rules, 
by which they ſubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an irregular multitude. 
Every one being ſtill /# juris, and left intirely to his own private choice, by what- 
ever kind of judgment or paſſion or caprice that happens to be determind, they muſt 
needs interfere one with another : nor can ſuch a concourſe of people be any thing 
different from an indigeſted chaos of diſſenting parts, which by their confuſed mo- 
tions would damnify, and deſtroy each other. This muſt be true, if men differ in 
the ſize of their underſtandings, in their manner of thinking, and the ſeveral turns 
their minds take from their education, way of living, and other circumſtances ; if the 
oreateſt part of them are under the direction of bodily affettions; and if theſe differ 
as much as their ſhapes, their complexions, their conſtitutions do . Here then we 


find nothing but confw/ion and unhappineſs. 
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uch a combination of men rherefore, as may produce their common good and happineſs, 
muſt be ſuch a tne as in the firſt phce, may render them comparible one with ano- 
ther: which camot be without riet, that may direct and adjuſt their ſeveral motions 
and carriages towards each other, bring them to ſoine degree of wniformiry, or at leaſt re- 

— excurſions aid enormities, as would render their manner of living inconſiſtent. 

* there muſt be ſome expreſs declarations and ſcira to aſcertain properties and 
titles to things by common conſent : that ſo, when any altercations or diſputes ſhall 
happen concerning them (as be ſure many muſt in a world ſo unreaſonable and prone 
to miquity), the appeal may be made to their own ferelements; and by the application 
of a general "»1aiſpated rule to the particular caſe before them it may appear, on 
which file the obliquity lies, the comroverſy may be fatrly decided, and all mouths 
eternally ſtopped. And then again, that they may be protected and perſevere in 
this agreeable life, and the injoyment of their reſpective properties be ſecured to them, 
ſeveral things muſt be forecaſted by way of precaution againſt foreign iwvg/ons ; puniſh- 
ments muſt be appointed for offences committed amongſt themſelves, which being 
known may deter men from committing them, cc. Theſe rules, methods, and ap- 
pointments of puniſhments, being fairly drawn up, agreed to, and publiſhd, are the 
murual compacts a under which the ſociety is confederated, and the laws of it. 

If then to have the members of a ſociety capable of ſubſiſting together, if to 
have their reſpeRive properties aſcertaind, if to be ſafe and quiet in ke poſſeſſion of 
them be for the general good of the ſociety, and theſe things cannot be had without 
laws; then a ſociety, whoſe foundation and cement is the public good, muſt have 
ſuch laws, or be ſuppoſed at leaſt to deſign ſuch. 

As to the making of any further laws, when the public intereſt and welfare re- 
quire them, that is but repeating the /ame power in other inſtances, which they made 
uſe of before in making their firſt laws: and as to altering or repealing, it is certain 
the power of making and unmaking here are equal. Beſide, when men are incorpo- 


rated and live together for their mutual good, this en is to be conſiderd at one 


time as much as at another; not only in their firſt conſtitution and ſettlement. 
IV. Theſe laws and determinations muſt be ſuch, as are not inconſiſtent with natural 


Juſtice, For 1. To ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the ſame as to 


ordain, that what is true ſhall be falſe; or v. vb. which is abſurd. 2. To pre- 
tend by a law to make that to be jaſt, which before and in itſelf was unjuſt, is the 
fame as to ordain that which interferes with truth: becauſe juſtice is founded in 


ae sg. — FA; V1 xe. Demoſth, d Neves #54 F eros 22 Stob. 
e Plat. 
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truth (as before), and every where the ſame *. Therefore, 3. by a law to enact 
any thing which is »arwraly unjuſt is to eract that which is abſurd; that which 
by ſect. I. is morally evil; and that which is oppoſite to thoſe laws, by which it is ma- 
nifeſtly the will of our Creator we ſhould be governed d. And to enact what is thus 
evil muſt be evil indeed. Laſtly, toeſtabliſh injuſtice muſtbe utterly axconfſtent with 
the general good and happineſs of any ſociety ; unleſs to be unjuſtly treated, pilled, 
and abuſed can be happineſs. And if fo, it is utterly inconſiſtent with the end 
of ſociery ; or, it is to deny that to be the end of it, which is the end of it. 


V. A ſociety limited by laws ſuppoſes magiſtrates, and a ſubordination of powers : that 
65, it ſuppoſes a government of ſome form or other. Becauſe, where men are to act by 
rules or laws for the public weal, ſome muſt of neceſſity be appointed to judge, when 
thoſe laws are tranſgreſt, and how far; to decide doubtful caſes, and the like: there muſt 
be ſome armed with authority to execute thoſe judgments, and to puniſb offenders: there 
muſt be perſons choſen not only to puniſh and prevent public evils, but alſo to do 
many other things, which will be required in advancement of the public good: and 
then the power of making ve lat, and abrogating or mending old ones, as experi- 
ence may direct or the caſe at any time require, as alſo of providing preſently ſor 
the ſafety of the public in time of ſadden danger, mult be lodged ſomewhere. 

If there are no execurors of the laws, the laws cannot be executed: and if fo, 
they are but a dead letter, and equal to none: and if the ſociety has none, it is in- 
deed mo ſociety, or not ſuch a one as is the ſubject of this propoſition. Guardians 
and executors of laws aretherefore the vitals of a ſociety, without which there can be 
no circulation of juſtice, no care of it taken, nor can it continue. And ſince men 
can be but in one place at once, there muſt be numbers of theſe proportionable to 
the bigneſs and extent of it. 


2 Axa Seu, dine, S Twrexs rh curw xt Snaps dei To wap x; dt 3; os Tio; 
xaits, Ariſt. d Even the Heathens believed, that above all human »1ypmare there were 
wypantTes x «04171 ran , Which mortals ought not to tranſgreſs: & yap 74 vo a wangdre, 
GIA ate more N rar. Soph. Nec ſi regnante Tarquinio nulla erat Rome. ſcripta lex de ſtupris, id- 
circo non contra legem ſempiternam Sex. Tarquinius vim Lucretia attulit. Erat enun 
ratio profecta à rerum natura, & ad red faciendum impellens, & à delifio avocans : que non tum 
deniq; incipit lex eſſe, cum ſcripta eſt, ſed tum cùm orta eſt. Orta autem ſimul eſt cum monte divina. 
Cic. © Si tanta poteſtas oft ſtultorum ſententiis atq; juſſit, ut eorum ſuſfragiis rerum na- 
tura vertatur; tur non ſanciunt, ut, que mala pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantur pro bonis, ac ſalutaribus ? 
aut cur, cum jus ex injuria lex facere poſſit, bonum eadem facere non poſit ex malo? Cic. 
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And further, ſince the concerns of a whole ſociety, and ſuch things as may fall 
within the compaſs of a ſtatute book, are variow, requiring ſeveral forts and ſizes 
of abilities, and lying one above another in nature; ſince not only private men want 
to be inſpefied, but even magiſtrates and officers themſelves, who (tho they oft for- 
get it) are ſtill bur men; and ſince the whole ſociety is to be ove, one compact 
body: I ſay, ſince the caſe is thus, there muſt be men to act in ſeveral ſpheres as 
well as places, of which the inferior ſort in their ſeveral quarters muſt act immediately 
under their reſpective ſuperiors; and ſo this claſs of ſuperiors in their ſeveral provinces 
under others above them; till at laſt the aſcent is terminated in ſome head, where the 
legiſtative power is depoſited, and from whence ſpirits and motion are communicated 
through the whole body. An army may as well be ſuppoſed to be well diſciplined, 
well provided, and well conducted without either general or officers, as a ſociety 
without governors and their ſubalierm, or (which is the ſame) without ſome form of 
government, to anſwer the end of irs being. 


VI. 4 man may part with ſome of his natural rights, and put himſelf under the go- 
vernment of laws, and thoſe, who in their ſeveral ſtations are intruſted with the execution 
of them, in order to Jain the protection of them, and the privileges of 4 regular ſociety. 
Becauſe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, which he reckons equi- 

, valent, or indeed preferable by much: and this he may do without acting againſt a 
truth. For the liberties and natural rights, which he exchanges, are his own, and 
therefore no other man's property is denied by this: nor is the nature of happineſs 
denied to be what it is, ſince it is happineſs which he aims at in doing this. On 
the contrary, he would rather offend againſt truth, and deny happineſs to be what it 
is, if he did not do it; eſpecially ſeeing, that here his ows happineſs coincides with 
the general happineſs and more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth, 
where his lor falls, or his choice determins him to live. 

If the queſtion ſhould be asked, what natural rights a man may part with, or how 
| far he may part with them ; the general anſwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are eſſential to our being, and ſome it is not in our power to part with. As to the 
reſt, he may depart from them ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the end, ſor which he 
does this: not further, becauſe beyond that lies a contradiction. A man cannot give 
34 away the natural right and property he has in any thing, in order to preſerve or re- 
þ rain that property: but he may conſent to contribute part of his eſtate, in order to 
1 preſerve the ret, when otherwiſe it might all be loſt; to take his ſhare of danger in 
defence of his country, rather than certainly periſh, be inſlaved, or ruind by the 
conqueſt or oppreſſion of it ; and the like. 


VII. Mer 
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VII. Alen may become members of a ſociety (i. e. do what is mentiond in the fore- 
going propoſition) by giving their conſent, either explicitly, or implicitly. That a man 
may ſubje& himſelf to laws, we have ſeen. If he does this, he muſt do it either 
in his own perſon; or he muſt do it by ſome proxy, whom he ſubſtitutes in his 
room to agree to public laws; or his conſent mult be collected only from the con- 
formity of his carriage, his adhering to the ſociety, accepting the benefits of irs con- 
ſtitution, and acquieſcing in the eſtabliſhd methods and what is done by virtue of 
them. By the mo firſt ways he declares himſelf explicitly, and directiy : nor can he 
after that behave himſelf as if he was no member of the ſociety, without acting as 
if he had not done what he has dane. And this is the caſe not only of them, who 
have been concerned in the firſ# formation of any government, but alſo of them, who 
have in the ſaid manners given their conſent to any ſubſequent acts, by which they 
ownd, confirmed, and came into what their anceſtors had done, or who have by 
oaths put themſelves under obligations to the public. By the laſt of the three ways 
mentiond a man's conſent is given indeed implicitly, and leſs directly; but yer it is 
given, and he becomes a party. For ſuppoſe him to be born in ſome certain king- 
dom or commonwealth, but never to have been party to any law, never to have 
taken any oath to the government, nor ever formally to have ingaged himſelf by 
any other aft. In this caſe he cannot methinks but have ſome love and ſympathy for 
that place, which afforded him the firſt air he drew; ſome gratitude towards that con- 
ſtitution, which protected his parents, while they educated and provided for him; 
ſome regard to thoſe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid him, and 
with which limitations as it were they (or rather the Governor of the world by 
them) conveyd to him his very life. 

If he inherits or takes any thing by the laws of the place, to which he has no in- 
defeaſible right in nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he could not 
tell how to ger, or keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of ſociety ; then, 
when he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he takes and owns the 
laws which give it him. 

Indeed fince the ſecurity he has from the laws of the countrey in reſpect of his 
perſon, and rights, whatever they either are, or may happen to be hereafter, is the 
general equivalent for his ſubmiſſion to them, he cannot accept that without being ob- 
liged in equity to pay thi. 


In perſon, or by proxy. 
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Nay, laſtly, his very continuing and ſettling in any place ſhews, that either he likes 
the conſtitution, or likes it berter than any other, or at left thinks it better in bs 
circuniflances to conform to it than to ſetk any othet : that is, he confents to be 
comprehended in it a. 


1 

VIII. When 4 mu is become member of a ſociety, if he would behave humſelf ac- 
cording to truth, he owpht to do theſe things : viz. to conſider property as founded not 
only in »atwre, but alſo in law; and men's tules to what they have, as ſtrengthend 
by that, and even by his om conceſſion and covenants; and therefore by ſo much the 
more inviolable and facred : inſtead of raking fuch meaſures ro do himſelf right, when 
he is moleſted, or mjured, as his own prudence might ſuggeſt in a ſtate of nature, 
to confine himſelf to ſuch ways as are with his own conſent markt out for him: and, 
in 4 word, to behave himſelf according to his /wbordination of place in the community. 
and to obſerve the laws of it. For it is containd in the 4% of a law, that it is in- 
tended to be ob/erved + and therefore he, who is a party to any laws, or profeſſes him- 
ſelf member of a ſociety formed upon laws, cannot willingly tranſgreſs thoſe laws 
without denying laws to be what they are, or himſelf to be what he is ſuppoſed or 
profeſſes himſelf to be ; and indeed without contradicting all or moſt of thoſe rrurhs 


containd i the foregoing propoſitions. 


IX. In reſpect of thoſe things, which the laws of the place take #0 cogniz.ance of, or if they 
do take cognizance of them, the benefit of thoſe laws cannot be had (for ſo it may ſome- 
times happen. I fay, in reſpeR of ſuch things), be who is a member of a ſociety in other 
reſpefts retains his natural liberty, is ſtill as it were in a ſtate of nature, and muſt endeavonr to 
alt according to truth and his beſt prudence. For in the former caſe there is nothing to li- 


mit him, by the ſappoſition, but truth and nature. And in the other it is the ſame as 


if there was nothing; ſince in Fot there is no law, where no effeft or benefit from it is 
to be had. As, for example, if a met ſhould be attacked by thieves or aſſaſſines, and 
has no opportunity or power to call the proper magiſtrate or officer to his aſſiſtance. 
There is a third caſe, which perhaps may demand admiſſion here: and that is, when 
Laws are plainly contrary to truth and natural juſtice. For tho they may paſs the uſual 
forms, and be ſtyled laws; yet, ſince no ſuch law can abrogate that law of nature 
and reaſon, to which the Author of our being hath ſubjected us, or make falſhood 


Plato ſays, when any man has ſeen our form of government, Cc. and remains under it, 9; 
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to be truth; and two inconſiſtent laws cannot both oblige, or ſubſiſt together; one 
of them muſt give way: and it is eaſy to diſcern, which ought to do it *. 

There remains one truth more to be annexd here, which may be contradicted by 
the practice and pretences of Enthuſiaſts). 


X. The ſocieties intended in this ſection, ſuch as kingdoms and commonvealths, may de- 
fend themſelves againſt other nations: or, war may lawfully be waged in defence and for 
the ſecurity of a ſociety, its members and territories, or for reparation of injuries. For if 
one man may in a ſtate of nature have a right to defend himſelf (fee ſect. VI. 
prop. VII), u may, or three, and ſo on. Nay, perhaps two may have a double 
right, three a threefold right, &c. Ar leaſt, if the right be not greater, the concern 
is greater : and there will be more reaſon, that two, or three, or more ſhould be 
ſaved, than one only ; and therefore that two, or three, or more ſhould defend them- 
ſelves, than that one ſhould. And if this may be done by men in a ſtate of na- 
ture, it may be done by them when confederated among themſelves : becauſe with 
reſpect to other nations they are ſtill in chat ſtate. I mean, ſo far as they have not 
limited themſelves by leagues and alliances. 

Beſide, if a man may defend himſelf, he may defend himſelf by what methods he 
thinks moſt proper, provided he treſpaſſes againſt no truth; and therefore, by getting 
the aid and aſſiſtance of others. Now when ar is levied in defence of the public, 
and the people in general, the thing may be conſiderd as if every particular mas was 
defending himſelf with the aſſiſtance of all the reſt, and ſo be turned into the fame 
caſe with that of a ſingle man. 

In truth the condition of a nation ſeems to be much the fame with that of a 
angle perſon when there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had: and what one 
man may do to another in that poſition, may be done by one nation or politic body 
with reſpect to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has been 
deliverd in ſect. VI. the juſtice of foreign wars may be not untruly eſtimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of ſociety, if not the greateſt, and in a 
particular and eminent manner involves in it defence againſt foreign enemies. And 
whoever ſignalizes himſelf, when there is occaſion for his ſervice, merits the grate- 
ful acknowledgments and celebrations of his countrey-men : ſo far at leaſt as he acts 
generouſly and with a public ſpirit, and not in purſuance only of private views. 


ud ſtulti i nu n, exiſtimare omnia juſta eſſe, que ſcita {int in poputlorum i Hitutis, aut legibus.— — 
S/ popurlorum fuſſis, ſi princitum deeveris, fr ſententiis judicum, jura conſtitierentar, jus efſet latrocinari: 


, Adulterare: jus, teſtamenta falſa ſupponere, fe hac ſuſſragus aut ſeitis mulbitudisis trobarentur. 
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As to thoſe wars, which are undertaken by men out of ambition“, merely to in- 
large empire, or to ſhew the world, how terrible they are, how many men they 
are able to ſlay, how many ſlaves to make b, how many families to drive from their 
peaceful habitations, and, in ſhort, how much miſchief and miſery they are able to 
bring upon mankind; theſe are founded upon falſe notions of glory: imbelliſba in- 
deed by ſervile wits and miſplaced eloquence, bur condemned by all true philoſo- 
phy and religion. 


Sect. VIII. Truths concerning Families and 
Relations. 


T HIS ſection ſhall begin as relation itſelf does, with marriage. 


I. The end of marriage is the propagation of mankind, and joint happineſs of the 
couple intermarrying, taken together; or the latter by itſelf *© The difference of the 
ſexes, with the ſtrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the other“, 
is plainly ordaind by the Author of nature for the continuance of the ſpecies, which 
without that muſt be ſoon extinguiſhd. And tho people, when they marry, may 
have many times not ſo much the increaſe of their family in their deſign or wiſhes, 
as the gratification of an importunate appetite ; yet ſince nature excites the appetite, 
and that tends to this end, mature (or rather its great Author) may be faid to 
make this an end of the marriage, tho the bridegroom and bride themſelves do not. 


a Like thoſe particularly of J. Ceſar: of whom it is reported, that, animadvuer/a apud Herculis 
remplum magni Alexandri imagine, ingemuit; quaſi perteſus ignaviam ſuan, quod nil dum a ſe 
memorabile adtum eſſet in «tate qua jam Alexander orbem terrarum ſubegiſſet. Suet. d Some 
go to war ray ini Jia x; xwmy ics df. P/ut. Not out of neceſſity, and in order to peace; 
which is the true end of war. eas, ba kW Au. Ariſt. Ita bellum ſuſcifiatur, ut nibil 
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And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the aforeſaid end of 
marriage, or is (as in many caſes it can only be) the end irſef', the joint happineſs 
of the conjuges, no body can be ſuppoſed to marry in order and on ſet purpoſe to 
make him or herſelf «»happy; no nor without a preſumption of being more happ;+ 
For without an apprehenſion of ſome degree of happineſs to accrue, or what preſents 
irſelf to the imagination as ſuch, and is taken for ſuch, what can induce people to al- 
ter their condition? Something there mult be, by which (however things prove up- 
on trial) they think to better it. And indeed if their circumſtances are ſuch, as may 
inable them ro maintain a family, and provide for children, without difficulties and 
an over-burden of cares, and if they in good earneſt reſolve to behave themſelves as 
they ought, and reciprocally to be helptul and loving each to other, much comfort and 
happineſs o may juſtly be expected from this intimate union 5, the interchange of af- 
fections, and a conſpiration of all their counſels and meaſures ', the qualities and abi- 
lities of the one ſex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other. 
For to paſs over in ſilence thoſe joys, which are trueſt when moſt conceald e, many 
things there are, which may be uſeful, perhaps neceſſary to the man, and yet require 
the delicater hand or nicer management and genius of the woman and fo, viciſſim, 


» That ſure is a hard law in Plato, which injoins 4Tzx:02 a: agura; N marr, ov o 1h Covact- 
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tainly the Jews underſtand their lawgiver otherwiſe. Sec how that MY mentiond in the law is ex- 
plaind by Maim in Hulk. i/h. Nor are the ſuffrages of Chriſtians wanting. Deus, cum cateras ant- 
mantes, ſuſcepto fartu, maribus repugnare voluiſſet, ſolam omnium mulierem patientem viri fecit; —ne 
feminis rep gnantibus, libido cogeret viros aliud apperare, Rc. that is. that the man and wife m 'ght be kept 
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the woman cannot but want many things, which require-the more robuſt and ac- 
tive powers or greater capacity of the man. Thus, in lower life, whilſt the wheel, 
the needle &c. imploy her, the plough or ſome trade perhaps demands the muſcles 
and hardineſs of him: and, more generally, if ſhe inſpects domeſtic affairs, and takes 
care, that every thing be provided regularly, ſpent frugally, and injoyd with neatneſs 
and advantage, he is buſied in that profeſſion, or the oyerlight and improvement of 
that eſtate, which muſt ſuſtain the charge of all this; he preſides, and directs in mat- 
ters of greater moment; preſerves order in the family, by a gentle and prudent govern- 
ment, c.. | a 
As then I founded the greater ſocieties of men upon the mutual convenience, which 
attends their living regularly together; ſo may I found this 4%, but ſtrifter alliance be- 
tween the man and the woman in their jot-happineſs*. Nature has a further aim, 
the preſervation of the kind. 


II. That marriages are made by ſome ſolemn contract, vow, or oath (and theſe perhaps ar- 
rended with ſome pledge, or nuptial rites) e, by which the parties mutually ingage to live to- 
gether 


* Awygnras T4 del, lc true ade, 5 rene; ETHpRECY d ανν,çs, fig 72 Rebe riders TH (Det, 
Ariſe. b See the converſation between Iſchomachus and his wife in Xenophon. © Tho 
Plato (like moſt of the old Greeks and Romans) among many very fine things hath now and then ſome 
that are weak, and even abſurd; yet I cannot think, that by his community of women he meant any 
thing like that, which is ſaid, ap. Athen. to have been practiſed Taps Tupper, ixreTws T{v@;T ao ; 
or that his thought could be ſo groſs, as Lafantius repreſents it: Scilicet ut ad eandem mulierem 
multi viri, tanquam canes, confluerent. For thus, property being taken out of the world, a great part 
of virtue is extinguiſhd, and all induſtry and improvements are at an end. And belide that, many 
of the moſt ſubſtantial comforts and innocent delights of this life are deſtroyd at once. Si omnes om- 
nium fuerint & mariti, & patres, & uxores, & liberi, que iſta confuſio generis human eſt? — Oni; 
aus vir mulierem, aut mulier virum diliget, niſi habitaverint ſemper una ? niſi devota mens, & ſer- 
wats invicem fides individuam fecerit caritatem, &c. Id. However it muſt be confeſt, that Plato has 
advanced more than was conſiſtent with his own gravity, or with nature. The beſt excuſe to be 
made for him, that I know of, is that in Athenaus, "Eomxm 6 Taro wn ro Sc arFpwroy Y 
Ths „ns, & Tot u aur dani: or perhaps to ſay, that he was ſo intent upon 
ſtrengthening aud defending his common-wealth, that he forgot, it men muſt live after his manner, 
there would be little in it worth defending. After all, his meaning to me is not perfectly clear. 
« Every one knows how marriages were made among the Romans, confarreatione, coemptione, uſu : 
of which ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies: and the legitima rabelle or 
at leaſt conſent of friends (which could not be given without ſome ſolemnity ) preceded all, auſpicia 
were uſually taken, public notaries and witneſſes aſſiſted, c Among the Greeks men and women 
were eſpouſed by mutual promiſes of fidelity: beſide which there were witneſſes, and dotal writings 


( Tqocx3a) 
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gether in love, and to he faithful, aſſiſting, and the like, each to other, in all circumſtances 
of health and fortune, till death parts them, I take for granted. For all nations have 
ſome form or other upon theſe occaſions: and even private contracts cannot be made 
without ſome ords in which they are containd, nor perhaps without ſome kind of 
ſignificant, tho private, ceremony between the lovers; which loſe nothing of force 
with reſpect to them by their being both parties and witneſſes themſelves. Something 
muſt paſs between them, that is declarative of their intentions, expreſſes their vows, 
and binds them each to the other. There i is no coming together after the manner of 


man and wife upon any other foot. 


III. That intimate union, by which the conjuges become poſſeſt each of the other*s per- 
ſon", the mixture of their fortunes®, and the joint relation they have to their children = 
all ſtrengthen the bonds and obligations of matrimony. By every att done in purſuance 
of a covenant, ſuch as the matrimonial is, that covenant is ownd, recognized, and as 


it were made de integro, and repeted. 

Poſſeſſion is certainly more than nothing. When this therefore is added to a for- 
mer title, the title muſt needs be corroborated. 

When tus perſons throw their all into one ſtock as joint-traders for life, neither of 


them can conſiſtently with truth and honeſty take his ſhare out and be gone (i. e. 
diſſolve the partnerſhip) without the concurrence of the other; and ſometimes it may 
not be eaſie, perhaps poſſible, to do it at all. Each therefore is even by this bound, 


and becomes obnoxious to the other. 
And as to the preſent caſe, if the marriage be not altogether unfruitful, ſince both 


the parents are immediately related to the ſame child, that child is the medium of a 
fixt, unalterable relation between them. For, being both of the ſame blood with the 


( Teo3a); at the wedding, facrifices to Diana and other deities, and the #14130 eu and after 
that, perhaps the being ſhut up together, eating the a. a formal 2uou Lars, eve. The Pup 
of the Few: have been performed n. or NWA) or N the ceremonies accompanying which 
may be ſcen particularly in Shulhh. ar. with the additions of R. Mo. Iſerles (Eben ez.) And (to pals 
by other nations) the form of ſolemnization of matrimony, and the manner, in which perſons mar- 
ried give their tro-h each to other among us, are extant in our public offices: where they may be 
ſeen by ſuch, as ſeem to have forgot what they are. * Connubio ftabili. Virge 
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child, they themſelves come to be of the ſame blood: and fo that relation, which 
at firſt was only moral and legal, becomes natural; a relation in nature, which can 
never ceaſe, or be diſannulled. It follows now that, 


IV. Marrying, when there is little or no proſpect of true happineſs from the match b, 
aud eſpecially if there are plain preſages of unhappineſs ; after marriage adultery ; all kinds of 
infidelity ; transferring that affettion, which even under the decays of nature ought to pre- 


ſerve its vigor, and never to degenerate (at worſt) but into a friendſhip of a ſuperior 


kind®, and the like, are all wrong d. Becauſe the firſt of theſe is belying ones own 
ſenſe of things, and has an air of diſtraftion; or however it is to act as if that was 
the leaſt and moſt trifling of all tranſactions in life, which is certainly one of the 


| greateſt and moſt delicate. And to offend in any of the other ways is to behave, as 


if the end of marriage was not what it is; as if no ſuch league had been made be- 
tween the perſons married, as has been made, aftwally, and ſolemnly, and is ſill ſab- 
fiſting between them; as if they were not poſſe each of the other; their fortunes not in- 
terwoven; nor their children ſo equally related to them, as they are; and therefore the 
misbehaviour, being repugnant to truth, is a fin againſt it, and the mighty Patron of it, 

If the moſt expreſs and ſolemn contracts, upon which perſons, when they marry, 
do ſo far depend, as in confidence of their being religiouſly obſerved to alter quite their 
condition, begin a new thred of life, and ri/qze all their fortune and happineſs: I fay, 
if ſuch ſacred compacts as theſe are allowd to be broken, there is an end of all faith; 
the obligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) ceaſes ; no juſtice can 
be adminiſterd; and then what a direful influence muſt this have upon the affairs of 
mankind upon that, and other accounts*? 


1 In reſpe& of which that in Plutarch is particularly true, H @vo4 pipmrs d Ta Twin eru? ve, 
ws 3 ixaTpwy wipes A, O r viaca, Ke) hhONTipi; 7000 To 110 we. b Socrates ab 
adoleſcentulo quod am conſultus, uxorem duceret, an ſe omni matrimonio abſtineret, reſpondit, Utrum 
eorum feciſſet, acturum pænitentiam. Nie te, inquit, ſolitudo, hic orbitas, lic generis interitus, hic ha- 
res alienus excipiet: illic perpetua ſlicitudo, contextus quirelarum, — incertus liberorum e ventus. Val. M, 
c xc Jag irrexuon; me3 0; ar anTH TH A103 To i 3, ro % 74) 1747416 werev. Plut. d Tr 
is viſible that polygamy, pellicare; &c. muſt be included here. They are not only inconſiſtent with 
our forms and the very letter of the marriage - contract, but with the efezce of marriage, which lie 
in ſuch a union and love as can only be between two. Ariſiotle doth not allow there can be even 
perfect friendſhip between more than two: much leſs therefore, perfect love. Neely tia Qiao, x- 
Tx Ty Miu Sila, tx trigere, won dd ird Tornar apa. Eth, Eg. yep GAG A avres, 

od. © Fecnnda culpe ſacula nuptias Prinium inquinavere, & genus, & domos. Hoc fonte 
derruara clades In patriam, fofulumque fiuxit. Hor. 
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Allowance, by ſect. IV. ought to be made for inabilities, and involuntary failings. 
A perſon's age, health, eſtate, or other circumſtances may be ſuch, and without any 
fault, that he or ſhe cannot do what they would; or perhaps inſtead of that one 
of them may come to want the pity and aſſiſtance of the other. In this caſe (which 
requires the philoſophy and ſubmiſſion proper in afflictions) it is the duty of the 
one not only to bear with, but alſo to comfort, and do what may be done for the 
other. This is part of the happineſs propoſed, which conſiſts not only in poſitive 
pleaſures, but alſo in {ſſening pains and wants; whilſt the pair have each in the 
other a refuge at hand. 

N. I have deſignedly forborn to mention that authority of a husband over his 
wife, which is uſually given ro him, not only by private writers, but even by 
laws; becauſe I think it has been carried much too high. I would have them live 
ſo far upon the level, as (according to my conſtant leſſon) to be governd both by 
reafon*. If the man's reaſon be ſtronger, or his knowledge and experience greater 
(as it is commonly ſuppoſed to be), the 2voman will be obliged upon that ſcore to 
pay a deference, and ſubmit to him b. 

Having now conſiderd the man and woman between themſelves, I proceed in the 
order of nature to conſider them as parents; and to ſee (in a few propoſitions, fol- 
lowing) how things will be carried between them and their children, as alſo between 
other relations, coming at firſt from the ſame bed, if truth and matters of fact (to 
be named, where the argument ſhall call for them) are not denied. 


V. Parents ought to educate their children, take the beſt care of them they can, en- 
deavonr to provide for them, and be always ready to aſſiſt them. Becauſe otherwiſe they 
do not carry themſelves towards their children as being what they are, children, and 
theirs : they do not do what they would defire to have done to themſelves, were 
they again to paſs through that feeble and tender ſtate; or perhaps what has been done 
to them © : and beſide, they tranſgreſs the law eſtabliſhed by nature for the preſer- 
vation of the race, which, as things are, could not without a parental care and af- 


fection be continued; a law, which is in force among all the other tribes of animals, 
ſo far as there is occaſion for it. 
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Not to do what is here required, is not barely to act againſt truth and nature, 
not only ſuch an omiſſion as is mentiond in ſect. I. pr. V. but a heinous inſtance of 
cruelty. If any one can deny this, let him better conſider the caſe of an infant, 
neglected, helpleſs, and having nothing ſo much as to ſolicite for him, but his cries 
and his innocence : let him think what it would be to turn a child, tho a little grown 
up, out of doors, deſtitute of every thing, not knowing whither to fly *, or what 
to do; and whether it is not the ſame thing, if he be left to be turned out by any 
body elſe hereafter, or (in general) to conflict with want and miſery : let him reflect 
a while upon the circumſtances of poor orphans ® left unprovided for, to be abuſed 
by every body ©, &c. and then let him ſay, whether it is poſſible for a parent to be fo 
void of bowels, as not to be moved with theſe conſiderations; or what epithet he 
deſerves, if he is not. If any of them who have been thus abandond, and turned 
adrift, have dane well, thoſe inſtances ought to be placed among particular providences : 
as when a veſſel at ſea, without pilot or ſailer, happens to be blown into the port. 

Nut only the care, but the early care of parents is required, leſt death ſhould 
prevent them; death, which skips none, and ſurprizes many. Not to remember 
this, and act accordingly, is in practice to contradict one of the moſt certain and 


obviows of all truths. 


VI. In order to the good of children, their education, &c. there muſt be ſome aut ho- 
rity over them lodged by nature in the parents: I mean, the nature of the caſe is ſuch, 
as neceſſarily requires there ſhould be in the parents an authority over their children in order 
to their good. At firſt if ſome body did not nurſe, feed, clothe, and take care of 
children, the interval between their firſt and laſt breath would be very ſhort. They, 
on whom it is incumbent to do this, are undoubtedly their parents: to do this is their 
duty by the foregoing propoſition. But then they muſt do it as they can, and ac- 
cording to their judgment: and this is plainly an act of authority, to order and diſ- 
poſe of another according to one's judgment, tho it be done according to the beſt of 
one's judgment. 

As the child grows up, the caſe is ſtill the ſame in ſome degree or other, till he ar- 
rives at the age reckond maure; and very often longer. He is become able per- 
haps to walk by himſelt, but what path to chooſe he knows not ; cannot diſtinguiſh 


* Incertus quo fata ferant, ubi ſiſtere detur, in the poet's language. See that moving 
deſcription of the 'Hwag epa in Homer. © I could never think of that Arabic ſay- 
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his ſafety and his danger, his advantages and diſadvantages; nor, in general, good 
and evil: he muſt be warned, and directed, and watched ſtill by his parents, or ſome 
body intruſted by them, or elſe it might have been poſſibly much better for him 
to have expired under the midwife's hands, and prevented the effects of his own 
Ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himſelf capable of governing 
himſelf, by how much the more he thinks himſelf capable, by ſo much the eſs ca- 
pable may he be, and the more may he want to be governed. The avenues of ſenſe 
are opend : but the judgment, and intellectual faculties are not ripend but with time 
and much practice. The world is not eaſily known by perſons of adult abilities; 
and, when they become tolerably acquainted with it, yet they find things in it fo 
intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times hard for them to reſolve, what 
meaſures are fitteſt to be taken: but they, who are not, or but lately, paſt their 
nuts, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any extent of knowledge, or to be, if they are 
left to themſelves, any thing elſe but a prey to the villain who firſt ſeizes upon them. 
Inſtead of judgment and experience we find common in youth ſuch things as are 
remoteſt from them, childiſh appetites, irregular paſſions, peeviſh and obſtinate hu- 
mors; which require to be ſubdued, and taught to give way to wholſom counſels. 
Young people are not only obnoxious to their own humors and follies, but alſo to 
thoſe of their companions. They are apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one 
anothers miſconduct: and thus folly mingles with folly, and increaſes prodigiouſly. 
The judgment therefore of the parents muſt ſtill interpoſe, and preſide, and guide 
through all theſe ages of infancy, childhood, and youth; according to their power 
improving the minds of their children, breaking the ſtrength of their inordinate 
paſſions, cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, and ſhewing them the way 
which they og to be found in. 

Theſe things are ſo in fact, and a parent cannot acquit himſelf of the duty impo- 
ſed upon him in the preceding propoſition, if he acts fo as to deny them: but then 
he cannot act ſo as not ro deny them (that rs, ſo as to ſubdue the paſſions of the 
child, break his ſtomach, and cauſe him to mind his inſtructions) without ſome ſort 
of diſcipline, and a proper ſeverity ; at leaſt very rarely . 

To all this, and much more that might be urged, muſt be ſuperadded, that the 
fortunes of children, and their manner of ſetting out in the world depending (com- 


For certainly, wh-n it can be, Hoc patrium eff. potires conſueſatire flium ſua conte recle facere, 
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monly) upon their parents, their parents muſt upon this account be their directors, 
and govery their affairs. 

N. 1. Iv appears now from the premiſſes, that even parents have not properly a 
dominion over their children, ſuch as is intended ſect. VI. prop. V. from which this 
parental authority is a very different thing. This only reſpects the good of the chil- 
dren, and reaches not beyond the means, which the parents, acting according to the 
belt of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moſt conducive to that end: but 
dominion only reſpects the wil of the lord, and is of the fame extent with his plea- 
ſure. Parents may not, by virtue of this authority, command their children to do 
any thing which is in itſelf evil. and if they do, the children ought not to obey a. 
Nor may they do any thing, what they pleaſe, to them. They may not kill, or 
maim, or expoſe them ® : and when they come to be men or women, and are poſſeſt 
of eſtates, which either their parents have given them, or they have acquired by their 
own labor, management, or frugality, they have the ſame properries in theſe with 
reſpe& to their parents, which they have with reſpect to other people : the parents have 
no more right to take them by force from them, than the reſt of the world have. 
So that what occurrs in the place above-mentiond remains firm, notwithſtanding 
any thing that may be objected from the caſe of parents and children, And 
moreover, 

N. 2. They, who found monarchy in paternal authority, gain little advantage wich 
reſpe& to deſpotic or abſolute power. A power to be exerciſed for the good of ſub- 
jects (like that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, where 
they are incapable of helping themſelves, can only be derived from hence. The fa- 
ther of his countrey cannot by this way of reaſoning be demonſtrated to be the ab- 
ſolute lord of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to diſpoſe of them as 
he pleaſes * The authority of parents goes not this length. Beſide, if a parent hath 
an authority over his children, it doth not follow, that the eldeſt ſon ſhould have the 
ame authority, be it what it will, over his brothers and ters: and much leſs, that 


ness Tebre pore dm, oro, We & cure Toi Fuleig ver U H.. Hierocl, 
d The barbarity of the thing at length put a ſtop to the cuſtom of expoſing children: but it had 
been praiſed by the Perſians, Greeks, &c. Romulus's law only reſtraind it, bur d not aboliſh it. 
For it injoind his citizens only &racar fun Vertex lergicio, of Ivyarigey re TAwToyoe;* 
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the heir of the firſt parent ſhould in ſucceeding generations have it over all the col- 
laterals, The very relation between them ſoon vaniſhes, and comes at laſt in effect 
to nothing, and this notion with it. 


VII. As parents are obliged to educate their children, &c. ſo children ought to conſider 
parents as the immediate authors (authors under the firſt and great Canſe *) of their being; 
or to ſpeak more properly, of their being born. I know children are apt (not very re- 
ſpectfully, or prudently) to ſay ; that their parents did not beget them for their ſakes, 
whom they could not know before they were born, bur for their own pleaſure. But 
they, who make this a pretext for their diſobedience, or diſregard, have not ſuffi- 
ciently thought, what pain, what trouble, how many frights and cares d, what char- 
gets, and what ſelf-denials parents undergo upon the ſcore of their children: and that 
all theſe, if parents only ruſhd into pleaſure, and conſulted nothing elſe, might eaſily 
be avoided, by neglecting them and their welfare . For as to thoſe parents, who do 
this, let them ſpeak for themſelves: I ſhall not be their advocate. 


VIII. A great ſubmiſſion and many grateful acknowledgments, much reſpect and piety 
are due from children to their parents. For if there is an authority in parents (as be- 
fore) this muſt be anſwerd by a proportionable ſubmiſſion on the other fide : ſince 
an authority, to which »o obedience is due, is equal to uo authority. 

If the thought of annihilation be generally diſagreeable, as it ſeems to be, then merely 
to be conſcious of exiſtence muſt have in it ſomething deſirable %. And if ſo, our 
parents muſt be conſiderd as the authors, or at leaſt the inſtruments of that good to 
us, whatever it is: which cannot be done, unleſs they are treated with afin lion and 
great regard, being to us what no other is, or ever can be. 

God, as the firſt cauſe of all beings, is often ſtyled metaphorically, or in a large 
ſenſe of the word, the Father of the world, or of us all: and, if we behave our ſelves 
towards Him as being ſuch, we cannot (according to ſect. V. pr. XIX. n. 3.) but 
adore Him. Something ænalogous, tho in a low degree, to the caſe between God and 
his offspring there ſeems to be in the caſe between parents and their children. Tt that 
requires drvine worſhip, this will demand a great reſpect and reverence :. Nor can I 


» DSNVYA PEMV inh. 8. Hhared. b Utinam oculos in pectora poſſent Inſe- 
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believe, that a child, who doth not honor his parent, can have any diſpoſition to 
worſhip his Creator. That precept of honoring parents, to be found in almoſt all 
nations and religions, ſeems to proceed from ſome ſuch ſentiment : for in books we meet 
with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that of worſhipping the Deity b. 
In laying children under this obligation they have all conſpired, tho ſcarce in any 
thing elſe c. 

The admonitions of a parent muſt be of the greateſt weight with his children, if 
they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had repeted occaſions to con. 
der things, and obſerve events; hath cooler paſſions, as he advances in years, and ſees 
things more truſy as they are; is able in a manner to predict what they themſelves will 
deſire to have done, when they ſhall arrive at his age; may upon theſe accounts, 
ordinarily, be preſumed to be a more competent judge than themſelves d; and laſtly, 
from his relation to them muſt be more /ixcerely inclined to tell them truth, than 
ay other perſon in the world can be ſuppoſed to be e. I fay, if young people reflect 


well on theſe things, they cannot in prudence, or even kindneſs to themſelves, but 


pay the utmoſt deference to the advertiſements and directions of a parent. 
And to conclude, if parents want the aſſiſtance of their children, eſpecially in the de- 
clenſion of their age, and when they verge towards a helpleſs condition again, they 


cannot deny or withhold it, but they muſt at the ſame time dem to requite the care 


and tenderneſs ſhewd by their parents towards them in their helpleſs and dangerous 
years; that is, without being ungrateful; and that is, without being unjuſt, if there 
be injuſtice in ingratitude'. Nor (which is more ſtill) can they do this without 


Mes judicio pietas fundamentum eſt omnium virtutum. Cic. The fame author reckons among 
thoſe things, that are laudable, Ne vereri ut deum (=eq; enim multo ſecus parers liberiz). O 
ou NA purifier emits 481 ion * wigh Joriig 6A gies % Hias. Plur. b Ha- 
„ 2 Sven, ds ef ru e $885 vel * puryiew » Ts Purrs, &, Ts Tw Pura 
rider vie d αν Plut, Tori Tiny were Tw Too; Otor ga traks MAUS. Foſ. We indeed 
uſually divide the two tables of Moſes's law ſo, that the fifth ( Honor thy father and thy mother) falls 
in the ſecond: but the Jews themſelves divide them otherwiſe ; , Taz . pits fad Thy erm 
Ot 8 rarięa F Tarrec, To 5 ri [ortic, KN. Ph. Jud. Agreeably to this, Joſephus ſays 
that 6: dus Aſo: were written upon two tables, az Tore pp dis ixariger ]: Abarbanet 
reckons the fifth commandment the laſt of the firſt table; and ſays their Hhakamim do ſo: and in 
the offices of that nation theſe commandments are mentiond as written Nuo Awnn MMNn 2y- 
t Prima a & optima rerum natura pietatis eft magiſira, &c. Val. M. ® O Lees, 
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father, and he will ſhew thee. Deut. f Aches * as regie erte d * iTepxio, 44 
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denying what they may in their turn require of their children. In effect they do 
thus by their actions deny that to have been, which has been; and thoſe things to 
be poſſible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but ſuch decays of their minds as may hap- 


pen, ought to be pitied, their little haſtineſſes and miſtakes diſſembled, and their de- 
fects ſupplied, decenth b. 


IX. That 5:97 or Section on both ſides, which naturally and regularly is in parents 
towards their children, and viciſſim ©, ought to be obſerved and followd, when there is 
no reaſon to the contrary. | 

We have ſeen before, and it is evident from the terms, that ſenſe ought to govern, 
when reaſon does not interpoſe ; i. e. when there is 0 reaſon, why it ſhould not. If 
then this 54 or mutual affection be an inward ſenſe of the caſe between parents and 
children, which, without much thinking upon it, is felt by them, and fits upon their 
natures d, it may be compriſed in prop. XIV, and XV. of ſect. III. But whether ir 
is or not, the ſame may be ſaid (which muſt be repeted in another place) of every 
Affection, paſſion, inclination in general. For when there is no reaſon, why we ſhould 
not comply with them, their own very ſolicitation, and the agreeableneſs we appre- 
hend to be in complying, are preponderating arguments. This muſt be true, if ſome- 
thing is more than nothing ; or that ought to be granted, which there is no reaſon to 
deny. So that if this %% be only taken as a kind of attrattion, or tendence, in 
the mere matter of parents and children; yet ſtill this phyſical motion or ſympathy 
ought not to be over-ruled, if there be not a good reaſon for it. On the contrary, 
it ought to be taken as a ſuggeſtion of nature, which ſhould always be regarded, 
when it is not ſuperſeded by ſomething ſ#perior; that is, by reaſon. . But further, 
here reaſon doth not only not gainſay, by its ſilence conſent, and fo barely leave 
its right of commanding to this bodily inclination; but ir comes in ſtrongly to 
abet and inforce it, as deſignd for a reaſonable end: and therefore not to act accord- 
ing to it is not to act according to reaſon, and to deny that to be which is. 


Xx. The ſame is true of that Affection, which other relations naturally have, in ſome pro- 
portion or other, each for other. To this they ought to accommodate themſelves, 


1 Toig70; irs Tg rg veurie, Give ay 1510 Fe T1avT or wick TS TERUTE Ta 45. Iſcer. b Th.t 
epithet ius (pres ZEneas) ſhines in Virgil. & Poſita eſt inter parentes ac liberos honeſta con- 
tentio, dederint majora, an receperint. Sen. 4 That is, methinks, a moving deſcription in 
S. Baſil (Mig. Te.) of a conflict which a poor man had within himielf, when he had zo other 
way left to preſerve life but by ſeling one of his children. 
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where reaſon does not prohibit. The proof of this affertion is much the fame with 
that of the foregoing mut. mutand. 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in marriage. For the husband and 
wife having ſolemnly attachd themſelves each to other, having the ſame children, in- 
tereſts, c become ſo intimately related as to be reckond united, one fleſh, and in 
the laws of nations many times one perſon d. Certainly they are ſuch with reſpect 
to their poſterity, who proceed from them jointly *© The children of this couple 
are related between themſelves by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
them being of the ſame blood with their common parents, they are all of the ſame 
blood (truly conſang uinei), the relations, which they reſpectively bear to their parents, 
meeting there as in their center. This is the »eareſt relation that can be *, next to 
thoſe of man and wife, parents and their children, who are immediately related by 
contact or rather continuity of blood, if one may ſpeak ſo. The relation between 
the children of theſe children grows more remote and dilute, and in time wears out. 
For at every remove the natural tincture or ſympathy may be ſuppoſed to be weakend ; 
if for no other reaſon, yet for this. Every remove takes off half the common blood 


derived from the grand parents. For let C be the ſon of A and B, D the fon of 
C, E of D, F of E: and let the relation of C to A and B be as 1: then the 
relation of D to A and B will be but 3; becauſe C is but one of the parents of 
D, and fo the relation of D to A and B is but the half of that, which C bears to 
them. By proceeding after the fame manner it will be found, that the relation of E 


to Aand B is cor half of the half), of Eg: and ſo on. So that the relation, 
which deſcendents in a direct line have by blood to their grand parents, decreaſing thus 
in geometrical j proportion e, e, the relation between them of collateral lines, which paſſes 
and is made ue through the grand parents, muſt ſoon be reduced to an incon- 
ſiderable matter 
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If then we ſuppoſe this affefion or ſymparhy, when it is permitted to act regular- 
ly and according to nature, no reaſon intervening to exalt or abate it, to operate with 
a ſtrength nearly proportionable to the quantity or degree of relation, computed as a- 
bove, we may perhaps nearly diſcern the degrees of that obligation, which perſons 
related lie under, to aſſiſt each other, from this motive. 
hut there are many circumſtances and incidents in life capable of affecting this obli- 

gation, and altering the degrees of it. A man muſt weigh the wants of himſelf and 

his own family againſt thoſe of his relations: he muſt conſider their ex, their age, 
their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good offices, how they will 
take them, what uſe they will make of them, and the like. He, who defigns ro 
act agreeably to truth, may find many ſuch things demanding his regard; ſome juſt- 
ly moving him to compaſſion, others holding back his hand. But however this 
may in general be taken as evident, that next after our parents and own offfpring * na- 
ture directs us to be helpful, in the fir# place to brothers and ſiſters, and then to other 
relations according to their reſpective diſtances in the genealogy of the family, prefe- 
rally to all foreigners *. And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in 
their wants ſhould be but little; yet we ought to preſerve our affection towards them, 
and a diſpoſition to ſerve them, as far as we honeſtly and prudently can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf, This natzre and truth require. 


SECT. IX. Truths belonging to a Private Man, 
and reſpecting (direcliy) only himſelf. 


I. E,Yery man knows (or may know) beſt, what his own faculties, and perſonal cir- 

cumſtances are, and conſequently what powers he has of acting, and governing him- 
ſelf. Becauſe he only of all mankind has the internal knowledge of himſelf, and what 
he is; and has the only opportunity by reflexion and experiments of himſelf to find, 
what his own abilities, paſſions, &c. truly are “. 


* Man and Wife are ſuppoſed to be one, and therefore have no place here; any more thin a man 
and his ſelf. Otherwiſe, conſiderd diſtinctly, the one of them ought always to be the frft care of 
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II. He, that well examins himſelf, I ſuppoſe, will find theſe things to be true 

1. That there are ſome things common to him not only with ſenſitive animals and ve- 
getables, but alſo with inanimate matter : as, that his body is ſubject to the general law 
of gravitation; that its parts are capable of being ſeparated, or diſlocated ; and that 
therefore he is in danger from falls, and all impreſſions of violence. 

2. That there are other things common to him with vegetables and [enſtive animal; : 
25, that he comes from a ſeed ( ſuch the original animalculum may be taken to be); 
grows, and is preſerved by proper matter, taken in and diſtributed through a ſer 
of veſſels; ripens, flouriſhes, withers, decays, dies; is ſubject to diſeaſes, may be 
hurt, or killed; [and therefore wants, as they do, nouriſhment, a proper habitation, 
protection from injuries, and the like. 

3. That he has other properties common only to him and the ſenſitive tribe: as, that 
he receives by his ſenſes the notice of many external objects, and things; perceives 
many affections of his body; finds pleaſure from ſome, and pain from others; and 
has certain powers of moving himſelf, and acting: that is, he is not only obnoxious 
to hurts, diſeaſes, and the cauſes of death, but alſo feels them®; is not only capable 
of nouriſhment, and many other proviſions made for him, but alſo joys them; and, 
beſide, may contribute much himſelf to either his injoyments, or his ſufferings. 

4+ That befide theſe he has other faculties, which he doth not apprehend to be ei- 
ther in the inert maſs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the ſenſitive kind, at 
I:aft in any conſiderable degree; by the help of which he inveſtigates truth, or pro- 
bability, and judges, whether things are agreeable ro them, or not, after the manner 
ſet down in ſect. III. or, in a word, that he is animal rationale ©. 

5. That he is conſcious of a liberty in himſelf to act or not to act; and that there- 
fore he is ſuch 4 being as is deſcribed ſect. I. prop. I. a being, whoſe acts may be mo- 
rally good or evil. Further, | 

6. That there are in him many inclinations and averſions ; from whence flow ſuch 
affections, as deſire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, ſorrow, pity, anger, &c. all which 

him to act this or that way. 

7. That he is ſenſible of great deſects and limitations ir. the uſe of his rational facul- 
ties, and powers of action, upon many occaſions: as alſo, that his paſſions are many 


ud n crave roli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam ſolum eſſe dictum, verùm etiam ut bo- 

na noſtra norimus. Cic. ad. Qu. fr. Non ſentire mala ſua non eft hominis: & non furre non 

e wiri. Sen. who con ſeſcen is here to be ſomething like other men. As alſo,when he ſays, Alia 

un, que ſapientem feriu:t. etiam non pervertunt ; ut dolor capitis. & Her non nego ſeniire ſat inn 
tem, &c. Qui ſe ipſe norit, atiquid ſentiet ſe habere dixinum & c. Cic. 

times 
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times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, irregular, exceſſive*, In other words, 


that he is in many reſpects fallible, and infirm, 
Laſtly, that he deſires te be hapy: as every thing muſt, which underſtands what 


is meant by that word. 


III. If he doth find theſe things to be ſo, then if he will aft as he onght to do (that is, 
agreeably to truth and fact) he muſt do ſuch things as theſe. 

1. He muſt ſubjett his ſenſual inclinations, his bodily paſſions, and the motions of all his 
members © to reaſon; and try every thing by it. For in the climax ſet down he cannot 
but obſerve, that as the principle of wegeration is ſomething above the inertia of mere 
matter, and ſenſe ſomething above that again; ſo reaſon muſt be ſomething above all 
theſe ': or, that his uppermoſt faculty is reaſon. And from hence it follows, that he 
is ſuch a being as is ſuppoſed ſect. III. prop. XI. and that the great law impoſed up- 
on him is to be governed by reaſon. 

Any man may prove this to himſelf by experiment, if he pleaſes. Becauſe he can- 
not (at leaſt without great violence to his nature) do any thing, if he has a greater 
reaſon againſt the doing of it than for it. When men do err againſt reaſon, it is ei- 
ther becauſe they do not (perhaps will not) advert, and uſe their reaſon, or not e- 
#ough ; or becauſe their faculties are defective. 

And further, by ſect. III. prop. X. to endeavour to act according to right reaſon, 
and to endeavour to act according to truth are in effect the ſame thing. We cannot do 
the one, but we muſt do the other. We cannot act according to truth, or ſo as net 
to deny any truth, and that is we cannot act right, unleſs we endeavour to act accord- 
ing to right reaſon, and are led by it. 

Therefore not to ſubject one s ſenſitive inclinations and paſſions to reaſon is to deny 
either that he is rational, or that reaſon is the ſupreme and ruling faculty in his nature: 


a MN 0901 MI VAvy are in Jewiſh language) ο N. t "Aryzaver ive, 
fur Tre Gerd; Thor. ( hryſ. © The Auth.r of S. Hhared. reckons eight, the right 
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and that is to deſert mankind *, and to dem himſelf to be what he knows himſelf by 
experience and in his own conſcience upon examination to be, and what he would 
be very angry if any body ſhould fay he was not. 

If a beaft could be ſuppoſed to give up his ſenſe and activity; neglect the calls of 
hunger, and thoſe appetites by which he (according to his natwre) is to be guided; 
and reſuſing to uſe the powers, with which he is indued in order to get his food 
and preferve his life, lie ſtill in ſome place, and expect to grow, and be fed like a 
Fant; this would be much the ſame caſe, only not ſo bad, as when a m cancels his 
reaſon, and as it were ſtrives to metamorphize himſelf into a brate. And yet this he 
does, who purſues only ſenſual objects. and leaves himſelf to the impulſes of appetite 
and paſſion. For as in that cafe the brut neglects the law of his natwre, and affects 
that of the order below him: ſo doth the wav diſobey the law of his natwre, and pur 
himſelf under that of the lower animals; to whom he thus makes a deſection b. 

If this be ſo, how wretchedly do they violate the order of nature, and tranſgreſs a- 
gainſt truth, who not only reject the conduct of reafon to follow fenſe and paſſion, but 
even make it ſ@bſerviewt to them ©; who uſe it only in finding out means to effect 
their wicked ends*, but never apply it to the conſideration of thoſe ends, or the na- 
ture of thoſe means, whether they are juſt or unjuſt, right or wrong? This is not only 
to deviate from the path of nature, but to ier it, and to become ſomething more than 
brutiſh ; brutes with reaſon, which muſt be the moſt enormous and worſt of all brutes. 
When the brate is governed by ſenſe and bodily appetites, he obſerves his proper rule ; 
when a mas is governed after that manner in defiance of reaſon, he violates his: bur 
when he makes his rational powers to ſerve the brutiſh part, to aſhſt and promote it, 
he heightens and increaſes the brmtality, inlarges its field, makes it to act with great- 
er force and effect ©, and becomes a monſter. 

His duty then, who is canſcious to himſelf of the truth of thoſe things recounted un- 
der the foregoing propoſition, is to examine every thing carefully, and to fee that he 


Abjeclo homine in ſylveſtre animal tranſire. Sen. E, TS Moying νẽỹſunepg,ẽpͥ n; Tir N 
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re, quantum natura hominis pecudibus reliquiſque belluis antecedat. Cic. d neos Tw Tay 
Inpicor & dn. Chryl. © A thing too often done. ,Due enim libido, que avaritia, 
quod facinus aut ſuſcipitur niſi conſilio capto, aut ſme — ratione perficitur ? Cotta. ap. Cic. « Some- 
thing like him, who, in Chryſaſtom's words, dia ra» e, xdladiu To ox 10. * This makes 
Cotta ſay, Satins fuit nullam omnino nobis a diis immortalibus datam eſſe rationem, quam tanta cum 
peruicie datam: with other bitter things. Tho an anſwer to this may be given in the words, 
which follow afterward: A deo taniim rationem habemus, ſi modo habemus: bonam autem 1 
aut non banam, a nobis. 
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complies with no corporeal inclination at the expenſe of his reeſow ; but that all his 
affeftions, concupiſcible and iraſcible, be directed towards ſuch objects, and in ſuch mea- 
ſure, time, and place, as that allows. Every word* and action, every motion and ſtep 
in life ſhould be conducted by reaſon®?. This is the foundation and indeed the ſum 
of all virtue. 

2. He muſt take care not to bring upon himſelf e want, diſeaſes, trouble; but, on the con- 
frary, endeavour to prevent them, and to provide for his own comfortable ſubſitence, as far 
as he can without contradicting any truth d (that is, without denying maters of fact, and 
ſuch propoſitions, as have been already or will in the ſequel here be ſhewn to be true, 
concerning God, property, the ſuperiority of reaſon, &c.) To explain this limitation x 
if a man ſhould conſider himſelf as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, diſcaſes, 
and the reſt; then, to ſupply his wants, take what is his neighbour's property; and 
at laſt, in vindication of himſelf, fay, © I act according to what I am, a being obnoxi- 
« ous to hunger, c&c. and to act otherwiſe would be incompliance with truth; this 
would not be ſufficient to juſtify him. The grand rule requires, that what he does, 
ſhould interfere with no truth : but what he does interferes with ſeveral. For by tak- 


ing that, which (by the ſuppoſition ) is his neighbor's, he acts as if it was not his 


* This certainly exc!udes all that talk, which famil:arizes vice, takes off thoſe reſtraints which 
men have from nature or a modeſt education, and is fo utterly deſtructive of virtue, that Ariſftorle 
baniſhes it out of the commonwealth. O n airzgrroyias Ox Tis , dere NG Th ON . 
reer t pi uur e TY 1 doi yu oTwoy Tas GY 200 5 To reli our ſus, d True, 
menly reaſon: which is a very different thing from that ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, which carries things 
too far. As v. g. when the Jews, not contented to condemn 71723 WA1 or ABN MIN), and e- 
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neighbour's, but his own, and therefore plainly contradicts fact, and thoſe trmths in ſe, 
VI, VII. reſpecting property: when by not taking what is his neighbour's, he would 
contradict no truth, he would not deny himſelf to be obnoxious to hunger, cc. There 
are other ways of furniſhing himſelf with conveniences, or at leaſt neceſſaries, which 
are conſiſtent with property and all trmh: and he can only be faid to deny himſelf to 
be hat he is by omitting to provide againſt his wants, when he omus to provide a- 
gainſt them by ſome of thoſe ways; and then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 28. 
Anſ. to Cby. 3.) 

So again, when a man does any thing to avoid preſent ſuffering or dangers contrary 
to the expreſs dictates of reaſon, and the tenor of ſorementiond truths, he acts as a ſen- 
ſitive being only, not as being what he really is, ſenſitivo-rationalis. But when there 
is no good argument againſt his doing of any thing, that may gain him protection 
from evil, or a better condition of life, he may then look upon himſelf only as a be- 
ing, who needs that which is to be obtaind by doing it: and in that caſe, if he 
ſhould not do it, he would be falfe to himſelf, and deny the circumſtances of his 
own nature. | 

Certainly when a man may without tranſgreſſmg the limits preſcribed confult his 
own ſaſety, ſupport, and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and does not; and eſpecially when 
he takes a counter-courſe, and expoſes himſelf*, he forgers mam of the foregoing 
truths, and treats himſelf as not being what he is. This is true with reſpect to futw- 
rity, as well as the preſent time : and indeed by how much furure time is more than 
the preſent, by ſo much the more perhaps ought that to be regarded. At leaſt injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, that no one ſhould preclude, 
of ſpoil more, or greater to come. 

It may eaſily be underſtood here, that thoſe evils, which is it not in a man's power 
to prevent, he muſt endeavour to bear patiently and decently, i. e. as ſuch; and more- 
over, ſuch as are made by this means lghrer *: for when they cannot be totally pre- 
vented, as much of the et mult be prevented, or taken off, as can be. And in 
order to this it is good to be prepared for all attacks; eſpecially the aff, great one c. 
z. He muſt conſider even bodily and ſenſual affetions, paſſions, and inclinations as intima- 
tions, which many times he not only may, but ought to hearken to. What is ſaid before 
of the ſubjection of paſſions and appetites to reaſon muſt always be rememberd. They 
are not to proceed from unjuſtifiable cauſes, or terminate in wrong objects; not be 


Ne offeramus nos periculis ſine cauſa: quo nihil poteſt eſe ſinliins. — In tranquillo tempeſt atem 
adwveriam oprare dementis eft. Cic. bd Levins fit patientia, Duicqu:d ccrri_ere eſt nefas. Hor, 
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unſeaſonable or immoderate. Being rhas regulated, ſet to a true biaſs, and freed from 
all eruptions and violence, they become ſuch as are here intended; gentle ferments work- 
ing in our breaſts, without which we ſhould ſettle in inactivity ; and what I think 
may be taken for juſt motives and good arguments to act upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has not only a ſuperior faculty of reaſon, but alſo an in- 
ferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propenſions and averſions, 
theſe cannot be denied to be any more than that; tho they muſt be taken indeed for 
what they really are, and not more, When they are checked by reaſon and truth, or 
there lies a reaſon againſt them (as there always will, when they are not within the foreſaid 
reſtrictions), they muſt be taken as clogd with this circumſtance, as things overruled 
and diſabled: but when they are under no prohibition from the ſuperior powers and 
truth, then they are to be conſiderd as unfetterd and free, and become governing 
principles. For (as it has been obſerved upon a particular occaſion before p. 165.) 
when there is »o reaſon againſt the complying with our ſenſes, there is always one for 
it by prop. XIV. ſect. III. the inclination itſelf, being prevented by nothing above it, 
is in this caſe wppermoſt, and in courſe takes the commanding poſt : and then a man 
muſt act as being what he is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this ſeRion. 

The ſprings of all human actions are in fact, either a ſenſe of dwty, or a proſpect of 
ſome pleaſure or profit to be obraind, ſome evil or danger to be avoided; that is, cither 
the reaſonableneſs of what is done, or the manner, in which ſomething doth or is 
like to affect the agent: and that is again, human actions are founded either in reaſon, 
or paſſion and inclinarion. (I need not add they may be in both.) This being ſo, 
what ſhould hinder, when reaſon does not work, but that the inferior ſprings ſhould 
retain their nature, and act. 

Bodily inclinations and paſſions, when they obſerve their duc ſubordination to reaſon, 
and only rake place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to be as it 
were aſſeſſors to it upon the throne, are of admirable uſe in life, and tend many times 
to noble ends. This is applicable to the iraſcible, as well as the concupiſcible affecti- 
ons, and the whole animal ſyſtem. Love of that which is amiable, compaſſion® to- 
ward the miſerable and helpleſs, a natural abhorrexce and reſentment © of that which 
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is villainous or vitious or baſe*, fear ® of evils, are things, which duly temperd have 
laudable effects: and without them mankind could not well ſubſiſt. By which it 
appears, that the Author of nature has placed theſe conatmu's, theſe tendencies, and 
reluctancies in us, to diſpoſe us for action, when there are no arguments of a hig ber 
nuure to move us. So far are they, rightly managed, from being mere infirmities. And 
certainly the philoſopher, who pretends to abſolute apathy, maims nature, and ſets up 
for a half-man, or I dont know what ©. 

I muſt confeſs however, that our paſſions are ſo very qt to grow upon us, and be- 
come exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exat? diſdipime, that by way of preven- 
tion or caution it is adviſable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to recede more 
from the worſe extreme . This very propoſition itſelf, which, when reaſon is ab- 
ſent, places ſenſe and iuclination in the chair, obliges not to permit the reins to our 
paſſions, or give them their full carreer ; becauſe if we do, they may (and will) carry 
us into ſuch exceſſes, ſuch davgers and miſchiefi, as may ſadly affect the ſenſitive part 
of us: that part itſelf, which now governs. They ought to be watched, and well 
examind ; if reaſon is on their ſide, or ftands neuter, they are to be heard (this is all, 
that I ſay): in other caſes we muſt be deaf to their applications, ſtrongly guard a- 
— mens, and in due time prevent their rebelling againſt the ſovereign fa- 
cu 

3 forbeer to add, tho I fear I ſhall tire you with repetitions, that, from 
what is ſaid here and juſt before, not only the kberty men take in preferring what 
they like beſt, among preſent injoyments, meats, drinks, c&c. ſo far as they are dun- 
cent; but all thoſe prudential and lawfad methods, by which they endeavour to ſecure 
to themſelves a comfortable and pleaſant being, may be juſtified, and that obſ. under 
prop. XIII. in ſect. II. ſtrengthend. 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with reaſon and truth, to treat 
that appetite according to what it is, is to deny it: but if it is not, to uſe it as it is, 
is ro conſider it as an appetite clear of all objections, and this muſt be ro comply 
with it. The humoring of ach appetites, as lie not under the interdict of truth 
and reaſon, ſeems to be the very means, by which the Author of nature intended to 
ſweeten the journey of life: and a man may upon the road as well muffle himſelf up 
againſt ſun-ſhine and blue sky, and expoſe himſelf bare to rains and ſtorms and cold, 
as debar himſelf of the innocent delights of his nature for affected melancholy, want, 
and pain. Yet, 

4. He muſt »ſe what means he can to cure his own defects, or at leaſt to prevem the 
effefts of them; learn to deny temptations, or keep them at a proper diſtance a; even mor- 
rify, where mortification is neceſſary b; and alway carry about him the ſenſe of his being 
but a man. He who doth not do this, doth not conform himſelf to the ſeventh 
particular under the preceding prop. (doth not own that to be rrwe, which he is 
ſuppoſed to have found tra in himſelf) ; denies a defett to be what it is, to be 
ſomething which requires to be ſupplied, or amended ; and is guilty of an emiſſion, 
that will fall under ſect. I. prop. V. 

I might here mention ſome precamtions, with ſome kinds and degrees of morrification 
or ſelf-denial, which men will commonly find to be neceſſary. But I ſhall not pre- 
ſcribe; leaving them, who beſt know their own weak places and diſeaſes, to ſelect 
for rhemſelves the proper remedies. 

I ſhall only take notice, that ſince the ſelf-denial here recommended can only re- 
ſpe& things in themſelves lawful and not unreaſonable, and in favor of ſuch our 
bare inclinations have been allowd to be taken for arguments and directions, it looks 
as if this advice to deny ones ſelf or mclinations inferred a contradiction. But this knot 
will be quickly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in order to better our 
natures, or prevent crimes, tho to follow thoſe inclinations might otherwiſe be right; 
yet in theſe circumſtances and under this view there ariſes a good reaſon againſt it, and 
they, according to the eftabhſhd rule, muſt therefore give way: which is all that 
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The laſt clauſe of the propoſition takes in a great compaſi. It will oblige men, il 
they do but think well what they are, and conſequently what others of the ſame kind 
with themſelves alſo are, not to be proud, conceited, vain ; but modeſt, and hum- 
ble, and rather difhdent of themſelves : not to cenſure the failings of others too 
hardly, not to be over-ſevere in puniſhing or exacting juſtice a, and particularly not 
to be revengeſul; but candid, placable, manſuete: and fo forth. 

5. He ought to examine b his own attions and conduct, and where he finds he has tra»ſ- 
greſſed ©, to repent. That is, if the tranſgreſſion be againſt his neighbour, and the 
nature of it admits, to make reparation, or at leaſt as far as he can: in other caſes, 
when that which is done cannot be recalled, or repaird, or terminares in himſelf only, 
to live however under a ſenſe of his fault, and to prove by ſuch acts as are pro- 
per, that he deſires forgiveneſi, and heartily wiſhes it undone; which is as it were 
an eſſay toward the wndoing of it 4, and all that now can be*: and laſtly, to uſe 
all poſſible care not to relapſe. All this is involved in the idea of a fault, or action 
that is wrong, as it preſents itſelf to a rational mind. For ſuch a mind cannot ap- 
prove what is unreaſonable, and repugnant to truth; that is, what is wrong, or a 
fault: nay more, it cannot but diſapprove it, deteſt it. No rational animal therefore 
can act according to truth, the true nature of himſelf and the idea of a crime, if 
he doth not endeavour not to commit it; and, when it is committed, to repair it, 
if he can, or at leaſt ſhew himſelf to be penirent *, 

If when a man is criminal, he doth not behave himſelf as ſuch; or, which is the 
ſame, behaves himſelf as being not ſuch, he oppoſes truth confidently. 

And further, to act agreeably to what he is ſuppoſed to find himſelf zo be, is to 
act as one who is in danger of relapſmg: which is to be upon his guard for the 
future. 

6. He muſt labor to improve his rational faculties by ſuch means, as are (fairly) prafti- 
cable by him, and conſiſtent with his circumſtances. It it be a diſadvantage to be ob- 
noxious to error, and act in the dark, it is an advantage to know ſuch truths as may 
prevent this: if ſo, it is a greater advantage to know, or be capable of know ing, 
more ſuch truths s: and then again, not to endeavour to improve thoſe faculties, by 
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which theſe rrwths are apprehended, is to ſhut them out, as being not what they 
are *, | 

And moreover, by the inlargement of our rational ſaculties we become more ra- 
tional ; that is, we advance our natures ®, and become more attentive to rarional 
injoyments, 

The ordinary means indeed of improving our minds are the inſtruction of able 
men, reading, obſervation, meditation: but every man has not proper opportunities, 
or capacity for theſe, or but in ſome low degree; and no man is obliged beyond his 
abilities, and opportunities (by ſect. IV. prop. II.) Therefore that mollification is 
added, by ſuch means, &c. 

Beſide healrh, a comfortable and ſuitable proviſion of externals is ſo neceſſary to 
the well-being of the whole man, that without it the rational part cannot dwell eaſy, 
all purſuirs of knowledge will be liable to interruption, and improvements (common- 
ly) imperfect e. And fo reaſon itſelf (which cannot betray its own intereſt) muſt 
for its own ſake concurr in ſeeking and promoting that, which tends to the preſerva- 
tion and happineſs of the whole. But the doing of this ingroſſes time and induſtry z 
and before that which is ſought can be obtaind (if it is ever obtaind), probably 
the fe of it is loſt : except where men live by the profeſſion of ſome part of learning. 

And as to them who are more free from worldly cares, or whoſe buſineſs and im- 
ployment brings them into a ſtricter acquaintance with letters, after all their endea- 
vours (ſuch is the great variety of human circumſtances in other reſpetts) they mult be 
contented with ſeveral degrees and portions of knowledge. Some are bleſt with clean 
and ſtrong conſtitutions, early inſtructions and other helps, ſucceeding incourage- 
ments, ufeful acquaintance, and freedom from diſturbance : whilſt others, under an 
ill ſtare of body, and other diſadvantages, are forced to be their own guides, and 
make their way as well as they can. 

But notwithſtanding all this, every man may in ſome degree or other endeavour to 
cultivate his nature, and poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful truths. And not to do this is (again) to 
caſt off reaſos (which never can be reaſonable), apoſtatize from humanity, and recoil 
into the beſtial life d. 
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7. He muſt attend to inſiruftion , and even ack, advice; eſpecially in matters of conſe- 
quence. Not to do this is to deny, that his faculties are limited and defective, or that 
he is fallible (which is contrary to that, which he is preſumed to be conſcious of); 
and perhaps, that it is poſſible for another to {ow what he doth not. 

Advice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner a man's own improve- 
ments are, the more doth truth preſs him to ſubmit to the counſel and opinions of 
others. Nor is every one only capable, but every one wants upon ſome occaſions to 
be informed. In how many countrey affairs muſt the ſcholar take the ruſtic for his 
maſter? In how many other men of buſineſs, traders, and mechanics? And on the 
other ſide, in reſpect of how many things does the generality of the world want to 
be taught by them, who are learned and honeſt ? 

There is or ſhould be a commerce or interchange of counſel and knowledge, as well 
as of other things: and where men have not theſe of their m growth, they ſhould 


thankfully receive any /#pply from other quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and blindly to follow the opinion of 
another b (this other being fallible too, as well as himfelf ), unleſs he has in himſelf 
a good reaſon ſo to do, which many times happens; but by the aſſiſtance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to ſay, to find owt more certainly on which ſide rea- 
ſon, truth, and happineſs (which always keep cloſe together) do lie. And thus it is 
indeed a man's own reaſon at laſt, which governs. 

He, who is governed by what another ſays (or does), without underſtanding it 
and making the reaſon of it his own, is not governed by his own reaſon, and that 
is, by no reaſon that he has. To ſay one is led by the noſe (as we commonly 
ſpeak ©) gives immediately the idea of a brute ©, 


The eſſect, which Xenocratess lecture had upon Polemo, is remarkable: 7nims orationis ſaluber- 
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Laſtly, He maſt labor to clear his mind of thoſe preoccrpations and incumùrauces which 
bang about it, and hinder him from reaſoning freely, and judging inpartially. We tet 
out in life from ſuch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under ſuch remains 
of ſuperſtition and ignorance, ſuch influences of company and faſhion, ſuch inſinua- 
tions of pleaſure, &c. that it is no wonder, if men get habits of thinking only in 
one way ; that theſe habits in time grow rigid and confumed ; and fo their minds 
come to be overcaſt with thick prejudices, ſcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or 
light of reaſon. He therefore, who would uſe his rational faculties, muſt in the 
firſt place diſentangle them, and render them fix to be uſed : and he, who doth 
not do this, doth hereby declare, that he doth not intend to uſe them; that is, he 
proclaims himſelf irrational, contrary to truth, if ſuppoſition the fourth be true. 

The ſum of all is this: it is the duty of every man, if that word expreſſes ſuch a being 
as is before deſcribed, to behave himſelf in all reſpects (which I cannot pretend roenume- 
rate) as far as he is able according to reaſon. And from hence it will follow, further, that, 


IV. Every man is obliged to live virtuouſly and pionſiy. Becauſe to live after that 
manner is to practice reaſon * and truth, For from the contents of the foregoing 
ſections it is apparent, that one cannot practiſe reaſon (or act according to truth) 
without behaving himſelf reverently and dutifullj toward that Almighty being, on 
whom he depends; nor without ſaſtice and a tender regard to the properties of other 
men: that is, unleſs his injoy ments be free from impiety, virtuous and harmleſs. 
And as to thoſe virtues, which reſpet a mars ſelf, the ſame thing © will be as ap- 
parent, when I have told what I mean by ſome of the principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but chooſing (after things © have been 
duly weighd) and uſing the moſt reaſonable means to obtain ſome end, that is rea- 
ſonable. This is therefore diretty the exerciſe of reaſon. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not only as phyſic for hunger and 
thirſt, but alſo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againſt the evils of life, or even 
ſometimes, reaſon not refuſing that liberty, merely as matter of pleaſure. It only 
confines us to ſuch kinds, quantities, and ſeaſons, as may beſt conſiſt with our health e, 


1 Ita virtus breviſſime refa ratio dici foreſt. Cic. Due non aliud eft quam vefta ratio. Sen. 
Jem efſe dicebat Socrates veritatem & rirtutem. Id. © Vis. That man cannot prac t i ſe 
reaſon without practiſing them. d Ta r torr, v 7 SOT pe, fps r ir. * That 
ſay ing of Timotheus to Plato, with whom he had ſupped the ni gh before in the Academy, ſi.culd 
be rememberd . "Yaris w dum 160 221, Ape A. gen. 
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the uſe of our faculties , our fortune, &c. and ſhew, that we do not think our ſelves 
made only to eat and drink here b,; that is, ſuch as ſpeak us to be what we are. 
Chaſtity does not pretend to extinguiſh our tender paſſions, or cancel one part of our 
nature: it only bids us not to indulge them againſt reaſox and truth; not give up 
the man to humor the brwre*; nor hurt others to pleaſe car ſelves ; to divert our in- 
clinations by buſineſs, or ſome honeſt amuſement, till we can gratify them lawfully, 
conveniently, regularly e; and even then to participate of the myſteries of love with 
modeſty, as within a veil or ſacred incloſure, not with a canine impudence *. 
Frugality indeed looks forward, and round about; not only conſiders the man himſeF, 
but compaſſionates his family ; knows, that, when the exacteſt computation is made 
that can be beforehand, there will ſtill be found many. unforeſeen de/iderata in the 
calendar of his expences ; is apprehenſive of the world, and accidents, and new occa- 
ſions, that may ariſe, tho they are not yet in being 8; and therefore endeavours 
wiſely to lay in as much, as may give him ſome kind of ſecurity againſt future 


wants and caſualties, without which proviſion no man, whoſe ſenſe is not quite loſt, 


or circumſcribed within the preſent minute, can be very eaſy b. To this end it not only cuts 
off all profuſion and extravagance, but even deducts ſomething from that, which according 
to the preſent appearance might be afforded i ; and chooſes rather that he ſhould live 
upon half allowance now, than be expoſed (or expoſe any body elſe) to the dan- 
ger of ſtarving hereafter *, when full meals and former plenty ſhall make poverty and 
faſting more inſupportable. But till it forbids no inſtance of generoſity, or even mag- 
aificence, which is agreeable to the man's ſtation and circumſtances, or (which is tan- 
tamount) to the truth of his caſe |. 


Corpus onuſtum Heſternis vitiis animum quoq; pregravat unà, c. Hor. b Quibus 
in ſolo vi vendi canſa palato eft. Juv. Sic prandete commilitones tanquam apud inferos cenaturi (Leonid. 
ap. Val. M.) may be turned to a general memento, no man knowing, how near his death may be. 


© Ti e en 9 Eray T xavore. Arr.  Venerem incertam rapientes, more fera- 
rum. Hor. © In which words are comprehended naturally (To pwn Ta; W eri d- 
veg Axia). Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom ſee Diog. L. Sext. Emp. & al.) 


and indeed the Cynics in genera] are ſaid to have done: quibus in proparulo coire cum conjugibus mo: 
fuit. Lactant. Of whom therefore Cicero ſays with good reaſon, Cynicorum ratio [al. natio] rota eſt 
ejicienda. Eft enim inimica verecundia, ſme qua nihil rectum eſſe poteſt, nibil honeſtum. NI) \NUN 9% 
Ny2Y2 [UN]. S. Hbas. That in Herodotus, Ahe ag ce cuvexd ira Y Tw Gd yur, 


ought not to be true. Verecundid naturali habent proviſum lupanaria ipſa ſecrerum. Aug. 8 E= 
To d TUM dr A Dονναά - · Ph. F. n Simonides was wont to ſay, BAC ar - 
— Tek; ix 9 waNey Arb, 1 Ca u e. Stob. i Non intelligunt homines 
quam magrum vectigal fit parſimonia. Cic. Like them, who cy 75 norms Ta F vibes 
ipods TpoxaTwanoxioy, as in Athen. Ea lileralitate utamur, que praſit amicis, noceat 
ne mini. Cic. 
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After the ſame manner I might proceed upon other particular virtues. But my 
notion of them muſt by this time be ſufficiently underſtood : and therefore I ſhall 
only give this general advice. That you may take the truer proſpect of any act, 
place your ſelf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it in time), and ſuppoſe it 
already done, and then ſee how it appears; always remembering, that a long repentance 
is a diſproportionate price for a ſhort injoyment. Or, fancy it done by ſome other 
an, and then view it in that ſpeculum: we are commonly ſharper-ſighted in diſcern- 
ing the faults of others, than of our ſelves *. And further, as to thoſe virtues, which 
are ſaid to conſiſt in the mean, it may be ſometimes ſaſer to incline a little more to 
one of the extremes, than to the other : as, rather to ſtingineſs, than prodigality ; 
rather to inflexibility, and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous complaiſance, 
or eaſineſs in reſpect of vice, and ſuch things as may be hurtful; and fo on b. 

Since then to live virtwouſly is to practiſe reaſon and act conſormably to truth, he, 
who lives ſo, muſt be ultimately happy, by ſe. II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reaſon, but even the deſire of happineſs (a motive, that can- 
not but work ſtrongly upon all who think.) will oblige a man to live fo. 

It may be collected even from experience, that the virtuous life compared with the 
contrary, if one looks no further than the preſent ſtate, is the happier life e; or, that 
the virtuous pleaſures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer 4. Who 
| ſees not, that the virious life is full of dangers and ſolicitudes, and uſually ends ill; 
perhaps in rottenneſs and rags, or at leaſt in a peeviſh and deſpicable diſcontent ©? 

I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon a rack f, under a 
violent fit of the ſtone, or the likes; or that virtue and prudence can always ex- 
empt him from wants and ſufferings, mend a ſtrait fortune, or rectify an ill conſtitu- 


Non eſt incommodum, quale quodg; fit, ex aliis judicare: ut ſi quid dedeceat in aliis, vi- 
temus & ipſi. Fit enim neſcio quo modo, ut magis in aliis cernamus, quam in nebiſmet ipſis, ft quid 
delinquitur. Cic. d "Oey, cy dl mporivu Thy Ad ixerri; wn br , und mper fiery c 
Tov, & N aT N To morypier, xA, Plut. Even Epicurus himſelf 4x,uq;5o Pnoi N 199% 
r df worn and Al Tw vow Tx; dp, d u Diog. L. 4 ]ſocrates gives one 
reaſon for this, where he compares vitious pleaſures with virtue, EAu pp dre hr, bg iger 
inner irraude + I Ta; ne; Tg ide, tome. e Whercas virtue is iPodler w 
yapes. Bias ap. S, Baſ. For who can bear ſuch rants as that, Epicurus ait, ſapientem, i 
in Phalaridis tauro peruratur, exclamaturum, Dulce eſt, & ad me nihil pertinet? Sen. Tully reports 
the ſame. © It is in the power of very few to act like him, qui dum varices exſecandas 
praberet, legere librum perſeveravit: or him, qui non deſut ridere, cum 0b hoe ipſum irati tortores 
omnia inſtrumenta crudelitatis experirentur. Sen. 
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tion: amidſt ſo many enemies to virtue, ſo many infirmities as attend life, he can- 


not but be ſometimes affected. But I have ſaid, and ſay again, that the natural and 
uſual effect of virtue is happineſs ; and if a virtuous man ſhould in ſome reſpects be 
unhappy, yet ſtill his virtue will make him {4/5 unhappy : for at leaſt he injoys in- 
ward tranquillity, and a breaſt conſcious of no evil. And which kind of life 1 
pray ought one to prefer: that, which naturaly rends to happineſs, tho it may be 
diſturbed ; or that, which naturally tends to wnhappineſs ? In brief, virtue will make 
a man here, in any given circumſtances, as happy as a man can be in thoſe circum- 
Nances : or however it will make him happy hereafter in ſome other ſtate: for 4. 
timately, all taken together, happy he mt be. 

Some may poſſibly wonder, why among virtues I have not ſo much as once named 
one of the cardinal, and the only one perhaps which they pretend to: I mean forti- 
tude, That that, by which ſo many heroes have triumphed over enemies, even the 
greateſt, death itſelf; rhat, which diſtinguiſhes nations, raiſes empires, has been the 
grand theme of almoſt all wits, attracts all eyes, opens all mouths, and aſſumes the 
name of virtue by way of excellence; that he ſhould be forgot 

To attone for this omiſſion I will make this appendix to the foregoing brief account 
of the virtues. If fortitude be taken for natural courage (i. e. ſtrength, activity, 
plemy of ſpirits, and a contempt of dangers reſulting from theſe), this is conſtitution 
and the gift of God *, not any virtue in us: becauſe if it be oxy virtue, ir muſt con- 
ſiſt in ſomething, which ve produce, or do our ſelves b. The caſe is the ſame with 
that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or ſtrong walls, which may 
indeed be great advantages, but were never called wirtwes c. To have theſe is not vir- 
tue; but ro «ſe them rightly, or according to reaſon, if we have them. 

That this is juſtly ſaid, may perhaps appear from what is to be ſaid on the other 
fide. It may be a man's misfortune, that he has not more courage, a greater ſtock 
of ſpirits, firmer health, and ſtronger limbs, if he has a juſt occaſion to uſe them; 
but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to »ſe what he has not: for other- 
wiſe it might be a crime not to be able to carry ten thouſand pound weight, or 
outrun a cannon-bal!. 


« F; MEAL reep v tpos fors, Jig Ts cel Te cu xt. Hom. b Protter wviriutem jure lauda- 
mur, & in wirtute recte gloriamur. Quod nen contingeret, ſi id donum a deo, non a nobis habe- 
remus. Cic. © As that word is uſed here. For when it is uſed as in that ap. Luc. 


*AgeTy ad over ®» % and the like paſſiges, it has another meaning. 
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Fortitude conſiderd as a virtue conſiſts in ſtanding and endeavouring to overcome 
dangers and oppoſitions, When they cannot be avoided without the violation of rea- 
ſon and truth. Here it is, that he, who is endowd with natural bravery, a healthful 
conſtitution, good bones and muſcles, ought to % them, and be thankful to the Do- 
nor and he who is not fo favord, muſt yet do what he can: if he cannot conquer, 
he muſt endeavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is naturally timo. 
tous, or weak, or otherwiſe infirm, may have as much, or more of the virtue of for- 
ritude, than the hero himſelf; who apprehends little, and feels little, compared with 
the other, or poſſibly may find pleaſure in a ſcene of dangerous action. 

If a man can prevent, or eſcape any peril or trouble, ſalvua veritate, he ought to do 
it: otherwiſe he neither conſiders himſelf, nor them as being what they are; them not 
as unneceſſary, himſelf not as capable of being hurt by them; and ſo daſhes againſt 
truth on the worſe ſide?. But where that cannot be done, he muſt exert himſelf ac- 
cording to his abilities, whether great or little, and refer the ſucceſs to the Divine pro. 
vidence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which is nothing but endeavonring firm. 
ly and honeſtly to act as truth requires; and therefore is directly deducible from that 
notion, on which we have founded the morality of human acts. 

It has for its object not only adverſaries, noxious animals, and bold undertakings, 
but in general all the evils of life“; which a man muſt labor by prudence to ward off, 
and where this cannot be done to bear with reſignation, decency, and an humble 
expectation of an adjuſtment of all events in a future fate: the belief of which I am. 
now going to prove, in my manner, to be no vain nor groundleſs conceit. 


V. Every one, that finds himſelf as before in prop. T. finds in himſelf at the ſame time a 
conſciouſneſs of his own exiſtence and acts (which is life), with a power of apprehending, 
thinking, reaſoning, willing, beginning and ſtopping many kinds and degrees of motion in his 
own members, & c.. He, who has not theſe powers, has no power to diſpute this with 
me: therefore I can perceive no room for any diſpute here, unleſs it be concerning 
the power of beginning motion. For they, who ſay there is always the ſame quantity 
of motion in the world, muſt not allow the production of any mew and therefore 
muſt ſuppoſe the animal ſpirits not to be put into motion by the mind, but only 


* Kamry «% xupar ©» xo; 47. Nix. Hom. b Elie 0” 6 e be d bre, F cαα 
ron dorecz n nf Ns ves, 1 £747 ov πν XATETREATT Uprty al, — Thu Gi d resse 10} iy, ru 
rechias iris. Ph. F. Non in viribus corporis & lacertis tantummodo fortitudiats gloria eft, ſed magis in 
virtute an mi. Fure ea fortiuudo vocatur, quando unuſquiſque ſeipſum vincit, iram continet, nullis ii- 
lecebris emollitur atque i Hleclitur, non adverſis perturbatur, nos extollitur ſecundis, &cc. S. Ambr. 
Qui ſe ipſe nerit, primion aliquid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, &c. Cic. 
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being already in motion to receive from it their directions into theſe or thoſe canals, 
according as it intends to move this or that limb. But to this may be anſwerd, that, 
if the mind can give theſe new direction and turns to the ſpirits, this ſerves my pur- 

as well, and what I intend will follow as well from it. And beſides, it could 
not do this, if it could not excite thoſe ſpirits being at reſt. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, faſter or 
ſlower or not at all, or ſtop it when it is in motion, juſt as I will, Now if my hand 
and thoſe parts and ſpirits, by which it is put into motion, were left to be governed 
by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already impreſt upon them, the ef. 
ſects would be determind by rules of mechaniſm, and be neceſſary : the motion or reſt 
of my hand would not attend upon n will, and be alterable upon a thought at my 
pleaſure. If then I have (as I am ſenſible I have) a power of moving my hand in a 
manner, which it would not move in by thoſe laws, that mere bodies already in 
motion or under the force of gravitation would obſerve, this motion depends ſolely 


upon my will, and begins there *. 


VI. That, which in man is the ſubjeft or ſuppoſitum of ſelf-conſcionſneſ, thinks, and 
has the foreſaid faculties, muſt be ſomething different from his body or carcaſs. 

For, firſt, he doth not I ſuppoſe find himſelf to think, ſee, hear, &c. all over, in 
any part of his body: but the ſeat of cogitation and reflexion he finds in his head® : 
and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects are conveyd to him, 
all tend to the ſame place. It is plainly ſomething, which reſides there, in the re- 
gion of the brain, that by the mediation of theſe nerves governs the body and moves 
the parts of it (as by ſo many reins, or wires )4, feels what is done to it, ſees 
through the eyes, hears through the ears, Cc. e. 


EA pre theo xoiiras [T6 aus] Ws r A, pure Purvis w; T9 af, fie br. Cans Voie 


xariirai, xa. Greg. Thaum. d Which, «5 triad, diss fo; F Air. Artem. 
O78 6 r, ixi7 x; d opuPoper: do bel dd d, Fd, Ti xepPary won, Ph. J. 4 Tx 
tien 5 rower®- e ο AN rar 11 oimTaA, c. wes wit; Fe,, vera TITEXTO 
* CawnxTt S bra Plur. © Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, que vide- 
mus: neque enim oft ullus ſenſus in corpore, ſed — wie quaſi quedam ſunt ad oculos, ad aures, ad na- 
yes & ſede animi perforats. Itaque ſepe aut cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque 
integris & oculis & auribus, nec videmus, nec audimus: ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum et videre, 
& audire, non eas partes, que quaſi feneſtre ſunt animi ; quibus tamen ſentire mhil queat mens, niſg 
id agat, & adſit, Cic. 
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Upon amputation of a limb * this thing (whatever it is) is not found to be dini- 
»iſhd®, nor any of its faculties loſt. Irs ſphere of acting, while it is confind to the 
body, is only contracted, and part of its inſtrument loſt. It cannot make uſe of that 
which is not, or which it has not. 

If the eyes be ſhut, or the ears ſtopt, it cannot then ſee, or hear: but remove the 
obſtruction, and it inſtantly appears that the faculty, by which it apprehends the 
impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſation, remaind all that while intire; and 
that ſo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had never been opend again; or, if 
the eyes had been out, or the ears quite diſabled. This ſhews in general, that, when 
any ſenſe or faculty ſeems to be impaird or loſt by any bodily hurt, after a fever, or 
through age, this doth not come to paſs, becauſe it is rhe body that perceives and 
has theſe faculties in itſelf; but becauſe the body loſes its inſtrumentality, and gives 
that which is the tre ſubject of theſe faculties - no opportunity of exerting them, or 
of exerting them well: tho it retains them as much as in the caſe before, when the 
eyes or ears were only ſhut . Thus diſtin are it and its faculties from the body 
and its affections. I will now call it the ſow. | 

Again, as a man peruſes and conſiders his own body, doth it not undeniably appear 
to be ſomething different from the confiderer? And when he uſes this expreſſion y 
body, or the body of me, may it not properly be demanded, who is meant by me, or 
what my relates to? It cannot be the body itſelf: that cannot ſay of itſelf, ir & my bo- 
dy, or the body of me. And yet this way of ſpeaking we naturally fall into, from an 
inward and habitual ſenſe of our ſelves, and what we are, even tho we do not advert 
upon it. 

What I mean is this. A mam being ſuppoſed a perſon conſiſting of to parts, ſoul 
and body, the whole perſon may ſay of this or that part of him, the ſoul of me, or 
the body of me : but if he was either all ſoul, or all body, and nothing elſe, he could 
not then ſpeak in this manner: becauſe it would be the ſame as to ſay the ſoul of the 
foul, or the body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun therefore muſt ſtand for 
ſomething elſe, to which the body belongs; or at leaſt for ſomething, of which it 
is only a part, viz. the perſon of the whole man. And then even this implies, that 
there is another part of him, which is not boy. 


Or even detratto corfore multo 25 Lucretius ſpraks. d hey F xu 3 F T9260 duxt- 
neu,, oh O icin [ 4 oz] won. Chryſ. © Taeretore Ariſtotle ſays, it an old man 
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It is plain there are two different intereſts in men , on the one fide reaſon, on the 
other paſſion : which, being many times directly oppoſite, muſt belong to d;fferent ſub- 
esta. There are upon many occaſions conteſts, and as it were wars betwecn the mind 
and the body: ſo far are they from being the ſame thing. 

Laſtly, there is we may perceive ſomerhing within us, which ſupports the body (keeps 
it up), directs its motions for the better preſervation of it, when any hurts or evils 
befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like; without which it would fall 
to the ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. The body therefore muſt be 
conſiderd as being under the direction and tuition of ſome other thing, which is (or 
ſhould be) the governor of it, and conſequently upon this account muſt be conclud- 
ed to be different from it. | 


VII. The ſoul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either all matter muſt think; 
or the difference muſt ariſe from the different modification, magnitude, figure, or mo- 
tion of ſome parcels of matter in reſpect of others; or a faculty of thinking muſt 
be ſuperadded to ſome ſyſtems of it, which is not ſuperadded to others. But, 

In the firſt place, that poſition, which makes all matter to be cogitative, is contrary 
to all the apprehenſions and knowledge we have of the nature of it; nor can it be 
true, unleſs our ſenſes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We perceive not 
the leaſt ſymptom of cogitation, or ſenſe in our tables, chairs, &c. 

Why doth the ſcene of thinking lie in our heads, and all the inſtruments of ſenſa- 
tion make their reports to ſomething there, if all matter be apprehenſive, and cogita- 
tive? For in that caſe there would be as much thought and underſtanding in our heels, 
and every where elſe, as in our heads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it muſt be ſo quatenus matter, and thinking muſt be 
of the eſſence and definition of it: whereas by matter no more is meant but a ſub. 
ſtance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And ſince, for this reaſon, it can- 
not be neceſſary for matter to think (becauſe it may be matter without this property), 
it cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we ſhould not only continue to think always, till the matter of which 
we conſiſt is annihilated, and ſo the aſſertor of this doctrine would ſtumble upon 


f Cv dur; X KAN Tr Tape T A hi, & wee iTa Th 8, Gerriraou rd avon. Arift 
Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter can be a human ſoul, ſeems to be much 
ſach another queſtion as that in one of Seneca's epiſtles, An juſlitia, an fortitudo, prudentia, ceteraque 
dirtutes, animalia ſint. 
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immortality unawares; but we muſt alſo have thought always in times paſt, ever ſince 
that matter was in being; nor could there be any the leaſt intermiſſion of aaa 
thinking : which does not appear to be our caſe. 

If thinking, ſelf-conſciouſneſs, &c. were eſſential to matter, every part of it muſt 
have them: and then no //tem could have them. For a ſyſtem of material parts 
would be a ſyſtem of things conſcious every one by itſelf of its own exiſtence and indi- 
viduality, and conſequently thinking by itſelf: but there could be no one aft of ſelf. 
conſciouſneſs or thought common to the whole. Juxta- poſition in this caſe could ſig- 
nify nothing: the diſtinction and individuation of the ſeveral particles would be as 
much retaind in their vicinity, as if they were ſeparated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, &c. cannot ariſe from the ſize, figure, 
texture, or motion of it: becauſe bodies by the alteration of theſe only become greater, 
or leſs; round or ſquare, &c. rare, or denſe ; tranſlated from one place to another with 
this or that new direction, or velocity; or the like: all which ideas are quite diffe- 
rent from that of thinking ; there can be »o relation between them. Theſe modifica- 
tions and affections of matter are fo far from being principles or cauſes of thinking and 
acting, that they are themſelves but et, proceeding from the action of ſome other 
matter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its paſſivity, deadneſfs, and utter incapacity 
of becoming cogitative. This is evident to ſenſe. 

They, who place the eſſence of the ſoul in a certain motion given to ſome matter 
(if any ſuch men there really be) ſhould conſider, among many other things, that 
to move the body ſpontaneouſly is one of the faculties of the ſoul”; and that this, 
which is the fame with the power of beginning motion, cannot come from motion already 
begun, and impreſt ab extra. 

Let the materialiſt examine well, whether he does not feel ſomething within him- 
ſelf, that acts from an internal principle: Whether he doth not experience ſome liberty, 
fome power of governing himſelf, and chooſmg : whether he does not injoy a kind cf 
invjſible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, ſends them to this or th. t 
place, imploys them about this or that bufineſs*, forms ſuch and ſuch defigns and 


Nuo bd oawe . Tos I &y ru dia vun 5/9400. Salluſt. b That 
the ſoul is the principle of motion, or that which begins it in ue, is (tho it wants no teſtimony ) 
often ſaid by the Ancients. Oz * — 2 ue g, 2 rar Yum Ms od ates, it. n e- 
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ſchemes : and whether there is any thing like this in bare matter a, however foſhiond, 
or proportiond ; which, if nothing ſhould protrude or communicate motion to it, 
would for ever remain fixt to the place where it happens to be, an eternal monu- 
ment of its own being dead. Can ſuch an active being as the ſoul is d, the ſubject 
of ſo many powers, be itſelf nothing but an accident? 

When I begin to move my ſelf, I do it for ſome reaſon, and with reſpe& to ſome 
end, the means to effect which I have, if there be occaſion for it, concerted within 
my ſelf: and this doth not at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concerned), which is all mechanical. Who can imagine mater to be 
moved by argwments, or ever placed /jllogiſms and demonſtrations among levers and 

ullies ? 
b We not only move our ſelves upon reaſons, which we find in our ſelves, but 
upon reaſons imparted by words or writing from others, or perhaps merely at their 
defire or bare ſuggeſtion. In which caſe, again, no body ſure can imagine, that the 
words ſpoken or written (the ſound in the air, or the ſtrokes on the paper) can by 
any natural or mechanical efficiexce cauſe the reader or hearer to move in any determi- 
nate manner (or at all). The reaſon, requeſt, or friendly admonition, which is the 
true motive, can make no impreſſion upon matter. It muſt be ſome other kind of 
being, that apprehends the force and ſenſe of them. | 
Do not we ſee in converſation, how a pleaſant thing ſaid makes people break out 
into laughter, a rude thing into paſſion, and fo on? Theſe affections cannot be the 
phyſical effects of the words ſpoken : becauſe then they would have the fame effect, 
whether they were underſtood, or not. And this is further demonſtrable from hence, 
that tho the words do really contain nothing, which is either pleaſant, or rude; or 
perhaps words are thought to be ſpoken, which are not ſpoken; yet if they are ap- 
prehended to do that, or the ſound to be otherwiſe than it was, the effect will be 
the ſame. It is therefore the ſenſe of the words, which is an immaterial thing, that 
by paſſing through the underſtanding and cauſing that, which is the ſubject of the 
intellectual faculties, to influence the body, produces theſe motions in the ſpirits, 
blood, muſcles. 


* What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of the ſoul is that in Lucretivs ? Ubi propellere 
membra, Conripere ex ſomno corpus, tc. videtur ( Durrum nil fieri ſine tactu poſſe videmus, Nec tactum 
perro ſene corpore); nome fatendum eſt Corporea naturã animum conſtare, animamq;? It nothing can 
move the body, but another body, what moves this? The body might as well move itſelf, as be moved 
by one that does. Taxis o v · Als mare & Tpix, Thal. ap. Diog. L. 
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They, who can fancy, that matter may come to live, think, and act ſpontaneouſly, 
by being reduced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts placed after a certain 
manner, or being inveſted with ſuch a figure, or excited by ſuch a particular motion: 
they, I fay, would do well to diſcover to us that degree of fineneſs, that alteration 
in the ſituation of its parts, & c. at which matter may begiz to find itſelf alive and 
cogitative; and which is the critical minute, that introduces theſe important properties. 
If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any particular criſis, it is a ſign they 
have no good reaſon for what they ſay. For if they have no reaſon to charge this 
change upon any particular degree or difference, one more than another, they have no 
reaſon to charge it upon ay degree or difference at all; and then they have no rea- 
ſon, by which they can prove that ſuch a change is made at al.. Beſides all which, 
ſince magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of matter, not matter, and only the 
ſubſtance is truly matter; and ſince the ſubſtance of any one part of matter does not 
differ from that of another, if ay matter can be by nature cogitative, all muſt be 
ſo. But this we have ſeen cannot be. 


So then in concluſion, if there is any ſuch thing as matter that thinks, &c. this 
muſt be a particular privilege granted to it: that is, a faculiy of thinking muſt be ſ#- 
peradded to certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, muſt inferr the ex- 
iſtence of ſome Being able to confer this faculty; who, when the ineptneſs of mat- 
ter has been well conſiderd, cannot appear to be leſs than ommipotent, or God. 
But the truth is, matter ſeems not to be capable of ſuch improvement, of being 
made to think. For ſince it is not of the eſſence of matter, it cannot be made to 
be ſo without making matter another kind of ſubſtance from what it is. Nor can it 
be made to ariſe from any of the modifications or accidents of matter; and in re- 
ſpe& of what elſe can any matter be made to differ from other matter. 


The accidents of matter are ſo far from being made by any power to produce cogitati- 
on, that ſome even of them ſhew it incapable of having a faculty of thinking ſuperadded. 
The very diviſibility of it does this. For that which is made to think mult either be 
one part, or more parts joind together. But there is no ſuch thing as a part of matrer 
purely one (or indiviſible). It may indeed have pleaſed the Author of nature, that there 
ſhould be aroms, whoſe parts are actually indiſcerpible, and which may be the principles of 
other bodies: bur ſtill they conſiſt of parts, tho firmly adhering together. And if the 
ſeat of cogitation be in more parts than one (whether they lie cloſe together, or are 
looſe, or in a ſtate of fluidity, it is the fame thing), how can it be avoided, but that 
either there muſt be ſo many ſeveral minds, or thinking ſubſtances, as there are parts (and 
then the conſequence, which has been mentiond, would return upon us again); or elſe, 

thar 
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that there muſt be ſomething elſe ſuperadded ſor them to center in, to unite their 
acts, and make their thoughts to be one? And then what can this be, but ſome other 
ſubſtance, which is purely one? 

Mater by itſelf can never intertain abſtrafted and general ideas, ſuch as many in our 
minds are . For could it reflect upon what paſſes within itſelf, it could poſſibly find 
there nothing but material and particular impreſſions; abſtractions and metaphy ſical ideas 
could not be printed upon it ®> How could one abſtract from matter, who is himſelf 
nothing bur matter * And then as to material images themſelves, which are uſually 
ſuppoſed ro be impreſt upon the brain (or ſome part of it), and ſtock the phaztaſy 
and memory, that which peruſes the impreſſions and traces there (or any where) muſt 
be ſomething diſtinct from the brain, or that upon which theſe impreſſions are made: 
otherwiſe it muſt contemplate itſelf, and be both reader and book, And this other 
diſtin& contemplating being cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can 
perceive and think without a ſoul. For ſuch a corporeal being muſt require ſenſe, and 
ſuitable organs, to perceive and read theſe characters and weſtigia of things; and ſo 
another organized body would be introduced, and the ſame queſtions and difficulties 
redoubled, concerning the ſoul of that body and its faculties c. 

If my ſol was mere matter, external viſible objects could only be perceived within 
me according to the impreſſions they make upon matter, and not otherwiſe. Ex. gr. 
the image of a cube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muſt be always under ſome 
particular proſpect, and conform to the rules of perſpective; nor could I otherwiſe re- 
preſent it to my ſelf: whereas now I can form an idea of it as it is in igſelf, and 
almoſt view all its hedre at once, as it were incompaſſing it with my mind. 

I can within myſelf correct the external appearances and impreſſions of objects; and 
advance, upon the reports and hints received by my ſenſes, to form ideas of things 
that are not extant in matter. By ſeeing a material circle I may learn to form the idea 
of a circle, or figure generated by the revolution of a ray about its center: but then re- 
collecting what I know of matter upon other occaſions, I can conclude there is no 
era / material circle. So that I have an idea, which perhaps was raiſed from the hints 
I received from without, but is not truly to be found there. If I ſee a rower at a 
great diſtance, which according to the impreſſions made upon my material organs ſeems 


« Djorenes, tho ke could fee the 2able, and the por, could not by his eyes ſee Plato's rramiterns, 
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little and round, I do not therefore conclude it to be either : there is ſomething within, 
that reaſons upon the circumſtances of the appearance, and as it were controlls my 
ſenſe, and corrects the impreſſion : and this muſt be ſomething ſuperior to matter, 
ſince a material ſoul is no otherwiſe impreſſible itſelf, but as material organs are. In- 
ſtances of this kind are endleſs. (v. p. 53, 54+) 

If we know any thing of matter, we know, that by irſelf it is a lifeleſs thing, inert. 
and paſſive only; and acts zeceſſarily (or rather is ated) according to the laws of motion 
and gravitation. This paſſiveneſs ſcems to be eſſential to it. And if we know any 
thing of our ſelves, we know, that we are conſcious of our own exiſtence and acts 
(i. e. that we live); that we have a degree of freedom; that we can move our ſelvcs 
ſpontaneouſly ; and in ſhort, that we can, in many inſtances, take off the effect of gra- 
vitation, and impreſs new motions upon our ſpirits (or give them new directionsꝰ : 
only by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change the nature of 
it; to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, neceſſity into 
liberty. And to ſay, that God may ſaperadd a faculty of thinking, moving itſelf, &c. 
to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be the ſappoſtum of theſe 
faculties (that ſubſtance, in which they inhere), is the ſame in effect as to ſay, that 
God may ſuperadd a faculty of thinking to mcogitativity, of acting freely to neceſſity, and 
ſo on. What ſenſe is there in this? And yet ſo it muſt be, while matter conti- 
nues to be matter. 

Thar faculty of thinking, ſo much talked of by ſome as ſuperadded to certain /yfems 
of matter, fitly diſpoſed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, tho it be fo called, muſt 
in reality amount to the ſame thing as another ſubſtance with the faculty of think- 
ing. For a faculty of thinking alone will not make up the idea of a human ſon, 
which is indued with mam faculties; apprehending, reflecting, comparing, judging, 
making deductions and reaſoning, willing, putting the body in motion, continuing the 
animal functions by its preſence, and giving life: and therefore, whatever it is that 
is ſuperadded, it muſt be ſomething which is induced with all thoſe other faculties. 
And whether that can be a faculiy of thinking, and ſo theſe other faculties be only 
faculties of a faculty :; or whether they muſt not all be rather the faculties of ſome 


This is worſe than vv, uz in Max. Tyr. and the place juſt before cited. The author f 
the Eſſy cone. Hum. Uderſt. has himſelf exploded it, or what is very like it. To ask, ſays he, 
whether the Will has freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has another power, one Ability another abi- 
lity; a queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that 
ſees not, that Powers belong only to Agents, and are attributes only of ſubſtances, and not ef Power, 
themſelves? There is, if my memory does not deceive me, another paſſage ſome where in the ſame 


book as much (or more) to my purpoſe: but at preſent I cannot find it. 
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ſubſtance , which, being (by their own conceſſion) ſuperadded to matter, muſt be 
different from it, J leave to the unprejudiced to determin. 

If men would but ſeriouſly look into themſelves, I am perſuaded the ſoul would not 
appear to them as a faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance to it; but rather as 
ſome ſubſtance, properly placed in it, not only to uſe it as an inſtrument, and act 
by it, but alſo to govers it (or the parts of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, &.) according 
to its own reaſon. For I think it is plain enough, that the mind, tho it acts under great 
limitations, doth however in many inſtances govers the body arbitrarily: and it is mon- 
ſtrous to ſuppoſe this governor to be nothing but ſome fit diſpoſition or accident (ſuper- 
added) of that matter which is governed. A ſhp it is true would not be fit for na- 
vigation, if it was not built and provided in a proper manner: bur then, when it has 
Its proper form, and is become a /5/tem of materials fitly diſpoſed, it is not this Aiſpo- 
ſition that governs it. It is the man, that other ſubſtance, who ſits at the helm, and 
they, who manage the fails and tackle, that do this. So our veſſels without a proper 
organization and conformity of parts would not be capable of being ated as they 
are; but till it is not the ſhape, or modification, or any other accident, that can 
govern them. The capacity of being governed or uſed can never be the governor, ap- 
plying and uſing Þ that capacity. No there muſt be at the helm ſomething diſtinct, 
that commands the body, and without which it would run adrift, or rather ſink. 


For the foregoing reaſons it ſeems to me, that matter cannot think, cannot be made 
to think. But if a faculty of thinking can be ſuperadded to a ſyſtem of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial ſubſtance to it ©; I ſay, if this can be, yet a human body is not 
ſuch a ſyſtem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in ſuch a manner as to 
tranſmit the impreſſions of ſenſible objects up to the brain, where the percipient, and 
that which reflects upon them, certainly reſides : and therefore that, which there ap- 
prehends, thinks, and wills, muſt be th ſyſtem of matter to which a faculty of think- 
ing is ſuperadded. All the premiſſes then well conſiderd, judge I beſeech you, whether 
inſtead of ſaying, that this inhabitant of our heads (the ſoul) is a ſyſtem of matter, to 
which a faculty of thinking is ſuperadded, it might not be more reaſonable to fay, it 
is 4 thinking ſubſtance intimately united to ſome fine material vehicle, which has its reſidence in 


* If the ſoul is only an accident {or attribute) of the S0 y, how comes this accident to have er 
be the ſupport of) other accidents, contrary ones too? As When we tay, 12) ID WI MIN WADI 
S. Haemiun. 9 Er ige, On Tors £4 troy 2 rr. Plato. © Or, if to 4 thinkins 
ſnbjlance can be ſuperadded the modification of ſolidiry. Which way of ſpeaking, tho 1 do not — 


member to have met with it any where, nor doth it ſeem to differ much from the other, yet wou'd 
peaic me better. 
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the brain. Tho I underſtand not perfectly the manner, how a cogitative and ſpiritual 
ſubſtance can be thus cloſely united to ſuch a material vehicle; yet I can underſtand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as how 
the particles of the body itſelf cohere together), and much better than how a think- 
ing faculty can be ſuperadded to matter: and beſide, ſeveral phenomena may more eaſily 
be ſolved by this hypotheſis ; which (tho I ſhall not pertinaciouſly maintain it) in 
ſhort is this. Yiz. that the human ſox is a cogitative ſubſtance, clothed in a materia! 
vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were inſeparably mixt (I had almoſt faid in- 
Corporated) with it * : that theſe act in conjunction, that, which affects the one, affecting 
the other: that the ſoul is detaind in the body (the head or brain) by ſome /jm- 
pathy or attrattion between this material vehicle and it, till the habitation is ſpoild, 
and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned into an averſion, that 
makes it fly off), by ſome hurt, or diſeaſe, or by the decays and ruins of old ages 
or the like, happening to the body: and that in the interim by means of this ve- 
hicle motions and impreſſions are communicated to and fro. But of this perhaps 


ſomething more by and by. 


VIII. The ſoul of man ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of his body : or, is immortal, For, 

1. If it is immaterial, it is indiſcerpible, and therefore incapable of being diſſolved or 
demoliſhd, as bodies areb. Such a being can only periſh by awmibilation : that is, 
it will continue to ſubſiſt and live, if ſome other being, able to do this, doth not by 
a particular act annibilate it. And if there is any reaſon to believe, that at the death 
of every man there is always ſuch a particular annihilation, let him that knows it 
produce ir. Certainly to reduce any ſubſtance into nothing requires juſt the ſame 
power as to convert nothing into ſomething : and I fancy they, who deny the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, will be cautious how they admit any ſuch power. 

2. If the foul could be material; that is, if there could be any mater, that might 
be the ſubject of thoſe faculties of thinking, willing, &c. yet ſtill, ſince we cannot 
but be ſenſible, that all theſe are faculties of the /elf-/ame thing; and that all the ſe- 
veral acts of the mind are acts of the ſame thing, each of them individual and truly 
one: I fay, ſince it is ſo, this matter muſt be fo perfeftly united in itſelf, fo abſo- 


* It is worth our conſideration, whether actide power be not the proper attribute of ſpirit, and paſſi e 
power of matter. Hence may be conj Aurid, that created ſpirits are not totally pharate from matter, bt 
cauſe t ey are both aflive and pr ſive, Pure ſtirit, viz. God, is only aide; pure matter is only paſiue, 
tho/- Reings, that are both aire and paſſive, we may julge to bart te ba. Hum. Underſt, 
r This is Socrgres's argument in Plato. The ſou! is altogether 431a2vr©-, and theiekaie 495. 
Vh ch Cicero intcrprets thus: nec dicerti, ner d'Frahi poteſt; nec interire igitur. 
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lately cn, as no matter knowable by us can be. And then the leaf that ean be 
alloy: d is that it ſhould be trtfly 25 and riot à e Abt; that i is fach as 
no natur. cauſe could deftroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or 2 thinking matter, is to in- 
troduce matter with a new and oppoſite property; and that is to introduce a jew 
ſpecies of matter , which will differ as eſſenrially from the other common awhinking 
kind, as any ſpecies whatſoever doth from its oppoſite in ſcala predamemati, even 
as body doth from ſpirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal and in- 
corporeal, And if fo, this thinking matter muſt always continue to think, till either 
it is annihilated, or there is a tranſmwtation of one ſpecits into another: and to rake 
refuge in either of theſe expectations is at leaſt to expect omnipotence ſhould inter- 
poſe. to help out a bad cauſe. 

If any one ſhould ſay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence ſuperadd to 
certain parcels of matter a fourth dimenſion, I ſhould not perhaps difpute the Divine 
power: but I might ſay, that ſuch matter, exiſting under four dimenſions, would 
eſſentially differ from that, which cannot exiſt under four, or which can exiſt hut 

under three; and that this four- dimenſiond matter muſt ahways remain ſuch, becauſe 
no ſubſtance can be changed into or become another, eſſentially different, nor do we know 
of any, that by the courſe of nature ceaſes totally to be, or is reduced to nothing. 

z. The next argument ſhall proceed by way of objeftion and anſwer. Becauſe a 
removal of the principal objection againſt any thing is a good argument for it. 
Obj. It ſeems as if thinking was not eſſential to the ſoul, but rather a capacity of 

Sn under certain circumſtances. For it doth not think, when it lies conceald in 

the primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings of in- 
fancy, in ſleep, in a ſwoon : and the reaſon of this ſeems to lie in the circumſtances 
of the body, which either is not ſufficiently extended, and prepared; or for a while 
imploys the ſpirits wholly in the digeſtion of its aliment, and other offices in the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; or by ſome external attack, or the working of ſome enemy got into 
it, hath irs parts diſorderd, and the paſſages ſo poſſeſt, that the blood and other flu- 
ids can ſcarce break through; or after ſome ſuch manner is preternaturally affected. 
And therefore the queſtion to be refolved is not, whether the ſoul is material or im- 
material; and much leſs, whether it will be annihilated at death; but, whether that 


{oul (be it what it will), which ceaſes to think, when the body is not firly diſpoſed, 


* Lurretins ſeems to be aware of this. Fam triplex animi eſt natura reperta: Nec tamen hec 
ſat unt ad ſenſum cuntia creandum, Ge. Quarta quog; his igitur quædam natura neceſſe eft Attri- 
tuatur: ea eft ommno nominis expers. 
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can think at all, when the body is quite di ſſolved, and leaves the ſoul no opportunity 
of actuating it any more, or operating by it:. 4». If this objection cannot be fully 
anſwerd, till we know more of the nature of ſpiritual beings, and of that vinculum, 
by which the ſoul and body are connected, than we do at preſent, it muſt not 
therefore be lookd upon as certainly ananſiverable in it ſelf ; and much leſs, if only 
it cannot be anſwerd by me. It may perhaps be poſſible to turn it even into an 
argument for the immortality of the ſoul. 

The ſoul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a being, which acts wider li- 
mitations : theſe limitations at different times are d;fferent, its activity and faculties being 
more obſtructed or clogd at one time than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, or a 
deliquium : as theſe obſtructions are removed, it acts more clearly and freely : and there- 
fore if the ſtate of the ſoul in the body (its confinement there) may be conſiderd 
as one general and great limitation, why, when this limitation ſhall be taken off (this 
great obſtruction removed), may it d not be allowd to act with till greater freedom 
and clearneſs; the greateſt it is capable of? Whilſt it remains in the brain, it can as it 
were look out at a few apertures; that is, receive the notices of many things by thoſe 
nerves and organs, which are the inſtruments of ſenſation : but if any of thoſe avenues 
to it be ſtopt, that branch of its knowledge is for a time cut off. If thoſe tracks 
in the brain, or thoſe marks, whatever they are, and where ever they are imprinted, 
upon which our memory and images of things ſeem to depend, are filled up or over- 
caſt. by any vapor, or otherwiſe darkend, it can read them no more, till the cloud 
is diſperſed. (For it cannot read what is not legible, and indeed for the preſent not 
there.) And ſince even in abſtrafted reflexions the mind is obliged to make uſe of 
words ©, or ſome kind of ſigns, to fix its ideas, and to render them tractable and 
ſtable enough to be peruſed, compared, &c. and this kind of language depends upon 
memory; whillt this is intermitted, the uſe of the other is taken away, with all that 
depends upon it. This is the preſent flare of the ſoul: and from hence the reaſon 
appears in ſome meaſure, why we do not think in ſound ſ{:ep, &c. but it does not 
follow from hence, that the ſoul cannot ſubſiſt and act under more inlarged circum- 
ances, That, which, being confined to the body, and able to act only according 


* If Lucan by ſeoſus means all manner of apprehenſion and knowledge, there is no room for that 
disjenction: Aut wihil oft ſerſtis aninus A morte reliictum, Aut mors iſa nihil. For it the former 
part be truc, the other will tollow. b Veluut e diutins carcere em ſſus [ animus |. Sen. 
© Thoſe kinds of animals, which do not ſeat, do not reaſon: but thoſe, which do the one, do 
the o her. Therctore N2'V2 MN (or Arad. PERL) is a rational animal : and 4/2 lignihes both 
ſpeech and reaſon, as going together. 
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to the opportunities this affords, can now perceive viſible objects only with 2wo e, ex 
tat two windows“), becauſe there are mo more, might doubtleſs fee with four, if 
there were ſo many properly placed and diſpoſed ; or if its habitation were all eye 
(window all round), might ſee all round. And fo, in general, that, which now 
can know many things by the impreſſions made at the ends of the nerves, or by the 
intervention of our preſent organs, and in this ſituation and incloſure can know them 
no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be /coſed out of that priſon *, know 
them immediately, or by ſome other medium, That, which is now forced to make 
ſhift with wordt and /ipns of things in its reaſonings, may, when it ſhall be ſer at 
liberty and can come at them, reaſon upon the intuition of things themſelves, or uſe 
a language more ſpiritual or ideal. I fay, it is not impeſſible, that this ſhould be the 
caſe ; and therefore no one can ſay, with reaſon, that it is not: eſpecially, ſince we 
find by experience, that the ſoul is limited; that the limitations are variable; that 
we know not enough of the nature of ſpirit to determin, how theſe limitations are 
effected: and therefore cannot tell, how far they may be carried on, or taken off. 
This ſuffices to remove the force of the objection. But further, 

A man, when he wakes, or comes to himſelf (which phraſe implies what I am go- 
ing to ſay), immediately knows this, and knows himſelf to be the ſame ſoul that 
he was before his fleep, or fainting away. I will ſuppoſe, that he is alſo conſcious 
to himſelf, that in thoſe intervals he thought not at all (which is the fame the ob- 
jector muſt ſuppoſe) : that &, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to 
duſt, he could not have thought 4% for there is no thinking leſs than thinking nor 
at all, From hence then I gather, that the ſoul preſerves a capacity of thinking, &c. 
under thoſe circumſtances and indiſpoſitions of the body, in which it thinks »o 
more, than if the body was deftroyd; and that therefore it may, and will preſerve it, 
when the body is deſtroyd. And if ſo, what can this capacity be preſerved for ? 
Certainly vat, that it may never be exerted. The Author of nature doth not uſe 
to act aſter that manner. So that here is this dilemma to be oppoſed to the objection. 
In ſleep and ſwoonings the foul doth either think, or nor. If it does, the objection 
has no foundation: and if it deth not, then all that will follow, which I have juſt 
now ſaid. 

If we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſou! to be a being by nature made to inform ſome 
body, and that it cannot exiſt and act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from all body; 
it would not follow from hence, that what we call death, muſt therefore reduce it 


* Ove; 8 aro; n June as Gd Tu. Baſ. b "Arzox@- * &T a ploT 0%; cy Td rares 
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to a ſtare of abſolute in/euſbility and inaffivity, which to it would be equal to zone. 
exiſtence. For that body, which is ſo neceſſary to it, may be ſome fine vehicle, that 
dwells with it in the brain (according to that hypotheſis p. 193.) and goes off with. 
it at death. Neither the anſwers to the objection, nor the caſe after death will be 
much alterd by ſuch a ſuppeſtion. And fince I confeſs I ſee no abſurdity in it, I 

will try to explain it a little further. We are ſenſible of many material impreſſions 
(impreſſions made upon us by material cauſes, or bodies) : that there are ſuch we 
are ſure» Therefore there muſt be ſome matter within us, which being moved or 
preſſed upon, the ſoul apprehends it inmediarely. And therefore, again, there muſt 
be ſame matter to which it is immediately and intimately united, and related in ſuch 
a manner, as it is not related to any other. Let us now ſuppoſe this ſaid matter to 
be ſome refined and ſpirituous vehicle, which the foul doth immediately inform 
with which it ſympathizes ; by which it acts, and is acted upon; and to which it 
is vitally and inſeparably united: and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the 
brain, among the heads and beginnings of the nerves. Suppoſe we alſo, that when 
any impreſſions are made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effects of them 
are carried by the merves up to their fountain, and the place, where the foul in 
its vehicle is; and there they communicate their ſeveral motions or tremors to 
this material vehicle (or by their motions, or tendency to motion, preſs upon it); 
ſo that the ſoul, which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, and is thoroughly poſleſt 
of it, ſhall be apprehenſive of theſe motions or preſſures : and moreover, that this 
vehicle ſo guarded and incompaſſed by the body as it is, can be come at or moved 
by external objects no other way, but by the mediation of the nerves; nor the 
ſoul, by conſequence, have any direct intelligence concerning them, or correſpon- 
dence with them, any other way. And as we ſuppoſe the fowl to receive notices 
of things from without in this manner, ſo let us ſuppoſe, on the other fide, 
that by moving its own vehicle it may produce motion in the contiguous /pi- 


* So Hierocles diſtinguiſhes 79 Evyorid'; vie e, 6 % Vox Are dn, from that, which 
he calls 79 d ywar awe, and to Which the former communicates life. TS «wyoudiT du 0- 
ar geg ramen Fritey . Id. This fine body he calls alſo Yuxixcy awe, and wu Y- 
In Niſhm. hhaiy. there is much concerning that fine body, in which the foul is clothed, and from 
which it is never to be ſeparated, according to an old tradition. Men. h Iſr. gives us the fum of it 
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ritt and werves, and ſo move the body: I mean, when nothing renders them unfit 
to be moved. Let us ſuppoſe further, that the ſor! by means of this vehicle feels 
or finds thoſe prints and portraits, or thoſe Helis and remains left by objects on 
the mind in ſome manner or other, which cauſe the remembrance of words and 
things: I mean again, when they are not filled up, or obſcured hy any thing; or, when 
there are any ſuch to be ſelt. And laſtly, let us ſuppoſe, that if the Jo! in its more abſtrafted 
and purer reaſonings, or more ſpiritual acts, has any occaſion for matter, to ſerve it, the 
matter of this vehicle is that which is always with it, and ſerves it. All which it is ea- 
ſy to underſtand, and perhaps not very difficult to ſuppoſe. On the contrary, by 
many ſymptoms it appears moſt probable, that that matter, to which the mind is im- 
mediately preſent, and in which is its true ſhekimab, is not the whole groſs body, but 
fome ſubtile body, placed (as T have faid ) in the region of the brain. For there all 
the conveyances of ſenſible ſpecies conſpire to meet, and there in reflexion we find 
our ſelves : when a limb is loſt, the ſoul, tis true, loſes an opportunity of receiving in- 
telligence from or by it, and of - uſing 1 it, but perceives no loſs in itſelf: and tho the 
body, many parts of it at traſt, are in a perpetual flux and continually akering, yet I 
know that the ſubſtance, which thinks within me mow (or rather, which is I), is, 
notwithſtanding all the changes my body has undergone, the very ſame which 
thowght above fifty years ago, and ever ſince; when I playd in ſuch a field, went 
to ſuch a ſchool, was of ſuch a univerſity, performed ſuch and ſuch exerciſes, &c. 2, 
Tf you would permit me to uſe a ſchool term, I would ſay the cg) remains. 
"Now to anſwer the objection, and apply all this to our purpoſe. Why do we not 
Perctive external objects in our ſleep, or « ſwoon? Becauſe the paſſages are become im- 
practicable, the windows 'ſhut, and the nerves, being obſtructed, or ſome how ren- 
derd for the time uſeleſs, can tranſmit no information to it. Why however does it 
not reaſon and think about ſomething or other? Becauſe, all the marks by which things 
are rememberd being for the preſent choked op or diſorderd, the remembrance of 
thoſe objects, about which it is wont to imploy itſelf, and even of the words (or other 
ſigns), in which it uſes to reaſon, and to preſerve the deductions and concluſions 
it makes, is all ſuſpended and loſt for the time; and fo its tables being coverd, its 
books cloſed, and its tools lockd up, the requiſites for reaſoning are wanting, and no 
ſubject offers itſelf, to exerciſe its thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportu- 


Cn corpora quotidie noſtra fiuant, (5 ant ereſcant aut decreſcant, ergo tot erimus homines, quot 
quotidie commutamur aut alas fri, cam decem anncrum effem ; alius, cum triginta; alius cum qu71qua- 
ginta, alius, cum jam roto tano capite ſem ? S. Hier, So it muſt be, if cur ſouls are nothing different 
from our bodies, July has Lentulitas, and Appretas; in the ſame ferm, tho not juſt the like ſenſe. 
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nity to take in higher objefts and more refined murrer for contemplation. And to con- 
ctade, if ir be dethanded, why my one ſhould imagin, that the /6»! may think, 
perceive, act after death, when it doth not do this in ſleep, &c. the anſwer is; becauſe 
thoſe ſncloſuret and im edimenis, which occafiond the forementiond intermiſſions, and 
thofe gteat limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body. When it ſhall in its proper vehicle be ler go, and take 
its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare ro the immediate impreſ- 
ſions of objects: and why ſhould not thoſe impreſſions, which affected the nerves 
that moved and affected the vehicle and foul in it, ect the vehicle immediately, when 
they are immediately made upon it, without the interpoſition of the nerves? The hands 
which feels an object at the end of a ſtaff, may certainly be allowd to feel the fame 
much better by imediare contact, without the ſtaff. Nay, why ſhould we not think, 
that it may admit of more objects and the knowledge of more things, than it can 
now; fince being expoſed all roand to the influences of them, it may be moved not 
only by viſible objects juſt at the extremities of the optic nerves, by ſounds at the 
ends of the auditory, &c. but become as it were all eye to viſible objects, all em to au- 
dible, arid ſo on? And why ſhould we not think this the rather, becauſe then the 
foul may be alſo perceptive of forey impreſſions and-ethereal contacts, and conſequently 
of more kinds of objects, ſuch as we are now incapable of knowing? And then, this 
being ſo, why ſhould we not preſage, that orher indowments, as faculties of reaſoning, 
communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportiomable to ſuch noble opportu- 
nities pf knowledge? There ſeems to be nothing in this account impoſſible; and there. 
fore nothing, but what may be. | 

If. we do bur attend, we muſt fee every where, that mam things are by ways, 
which we do not, nor can underſtand; and therefore we muſt be convinced, even 
from hence, that more may be; and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not falve the difficulties in it, and what is ſuppoſed here ſhould be all rejected 
as chimerisal, yet ought to be no prejudice againſt the belief of the immortality of 
the ſoul, if there is an (bur one) good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any rolerable manner (which in our prefent circumſtances is as 
much, as can be expected) account for the difficulties objeRed, and thoſe the greatef# 
belonging to this matter, and ſhew how it is poſſible that they may conſiſt with im- 
mortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one ſelf. This 
J hope is done: or if I have not ſpoke directly to every part of the objection, from 
what has been done that defect may eafily be ſupplied. 

4. We may conclude the ſouls of men to be immortal from the natwre of God. For 
if he is (which ſure no body doubts) a perfect being, He, as ſuch, can do nothing in- 

conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with perfect or right reaſon. And then no being, nor circumſtance of any 
being, can come from Him as its cauſe, which it is not agreeable to ſach reaſon ſhould 
be: or (which is the ſame), He cannot but deal reaſonably with all His dependents. 
And then again, if we are in the number of theſe, and the mortality of the human 
ſoul does not conſiſt with reaſon, we may be ſure it is immortal: as ſure as we can be 
of any thing by the uſe of our faculties ; and that is, as ſure as we can be of any 
thing. Whether therefore that doth cont with reaſon, or not, is to be inquired. 

To produce a being into a ſtate of clear happineſs, in any degree, can be no injury to 
it: or into a ſtate of mixt happineſi, provided the happineſs certainly overbalances the 
contrary, and the unhappy or ſuffering part be not greater than what that being 
would chooſe in order to obtain the happineſs, or rather than loſe it. Nor, again, can 
any wrong be done by producing a being ſubject to more miſery than happineſs, if 
that being hath it in his own power to avoid the miſery, or ſo much of it, as may 
leave the remainder of miſery not greater, than what he would rather ſuſtain than miſs 
the proportion of happineſs. The only caſe then, by which wrong can be done in 
the production of any being, is, when it is xeceſſarily and irremediably to be miſerable, 
without any recompenſe, or balance of that miſery * : and this indeed is a caſe fo grie- 
vous, ſo utterly. irreconcilable to all rea/an, that the heart of a reaſoning and conſi- 
dering man can ſcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one muſt underſtand 
of the nature of reaſon and juſtice as to allow theſe things for truths inconteſtable. 

Now then he, who ſays the ſoul of man is mortal, mult ſay one of theſe tuo things: 
either that God is an unreaſonable, unjuſt, cruel Being; or that no man, in reſpect of 
this life (which according to him is all ), has a greater ſhare of miſery, wnavoidable, 
than of happineſs. To ſay the former is to contradict that, which I preſume has 
been proved beyond contradiction. To which I may add here, that this is to ayow 
ſuch an unworthy, impious notion of the Supreme being, as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the worſt of men; ſuch a one, as even the perſon himſelf, 
who ſays this, muſt know to be falſe. For he cannot but ſee, and muſt own many 
inſtances of the reaſonableneſs and beneficence of the Deity : not one of which could 
be, if cruelty and unreaſonableneſs were His inclination ; ſince He has power to ex- 
ecute His own inclinations chorowghly, and is a Being uniform in his nature. Then 
to ſay the latter is to contradict the whole ſtory of mankind, and even ones own ſenſes, 
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Conſider well the dreadful effects of many wars, and all thoſe barbarous deſola- 
tions, which we read of : what cruel tyrants there are, and have been in the world, 
who (at leaſt in their fits) divert themſelves with the pangs and convulſions of their 
fellow - creatures: what ſlavery is*, and how men have been brought into that la- 
mentable ſtate: how many have been ruind by accidexrs unforeſeen : how many have 
ſufferd or been undone by «juſt laws, judges, witneſſes, &c. ©. how many have 
brought incurable diſeaſes, or the cauſes of them, and of great torments, into the 
world with them : how many more, ſuch bodily infirmities and diſadvantages, as 
have renderd their whole lives uneaſy: how many are born in ſuch circumſtances, 
as make their only inheritance to be invincible poverty and trouble? Inſtances are end- 
leſs: but, for a tle taſte of the condition of mankind here, reflect upon that ſtory 
related by Strabo (from Polybins) and Plutarch, where, even by order of the Roman 
ſenate, P. Emjlius, one of the beſt of them too, at one prefixt hour ſacked and 
deſtroyd ſeventy cities, unawares, and drove fifteen myriads of innocent perſons into 
captivity ; to be ſold, only to raiſe pay for the mercileſs ſoldiers and their own execu- 
tioners. Peruſe that account of the gold- works in the confines of Egyn given by 
Diodorus : and think over the circumſtances of the unfortunate laborers there, who 
were not only criminals, or men taken in war, but even ſuch as calumm, or wnjuſt pow- 
er had doomd (perhaps for being too good) to that place of torment; many times with 


C. Ceſar — Senatores & Equites —— cecidit, torſit, non qu eſtionis, ſed animi causs. Deinde 
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all their relations and poor children. Or, once for alt, take a view of ftr vitae, 25 it 
is deſcribed by Pignorins. To paſs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Phere,' 

run, and the like, of which hiſtory fupphes plenty; conſider thoſe terrible proſerip- 
tions among the Romane, with the reigns of moſt of their emperors, more bloody 
than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even ſome of tlie Chriſkian emperors not excepted. 
Read the direſul and unjuft executions reported by Amm. Marcellinus : among 
hundreds of others that of Euſebius . Every whiſper in thoſe times or lyhr ſaſpi- 
cion brought upon men the queſtion and tortures inconceivable. Men's very dreams 
were once interpreted to be treaſon ; and they durſt ſcarce own, that they had ever 
ſlept. What inhuman puniſhments were uſed among the Perſians i, in an arbitra- 
ry manner too; and many times extended to whole families, and alt the kindred, 

tho not concern. But inſtead of n here burnings, crucifixions, break- 

ings upon the wheel, impalings, ,, &c. I chooſe to refer you to thoſe au- 
thors, who have deſignedly treated of the rorments and queſtions of the ancients. 

Look into the hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, and her martyrologies : examin the 
priſons of the Inquiſition, the groans of which thoſe walls are conſcious, and upon 
what ſlight occaſions men are rackd and tortured by the tormentors there: ands 
to finiſh this detail ( hideous indeed, but too true) as faſt as I can, conſider the 
many maſſacres, perſecutions, and miferies conſequent upon them, which falſe re- 
ligion has cauſed, authorized, ſanctified. Indeed the hiffory of mankind is little elſe 
but the hiſtory of uncomfortable, dreadful paſſages : and a great part of it, however 
things are palliated and gilded over, is ſcarcely to be red by a good natured man 
without amazement, horror, tears. One can ſcarce look into a news-paper, or out at 
his window, but hardſhips. and ſufferings preſent themſelves, in one ſhape or other. 
Now among all thoſe millions, who have ſufferd eminently, can it be imagind, that 
there have not been multitudet, whoſe griefs and pangs have far ourweighd all 
their injoyments; and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 
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prudence, or any power in them, to eſcape that bitter draught, which they have drunk? 
And then, how can we acquit the juſtice and reaſonableneſs of that Being, upon whom 
theſe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them ſuch great loſers by their exiſtence, if 
there be no future ſtate, where the proper amends may be made ? So that the argu- 
ment is brought to this undeniable iſſue : if the ſon! of man is not immortal, either 
there is u God, upon whom we depend; or He is an wnreaſonable Being; or there never 
has been avy mar, whoſe ſufferings in this world have exceeded his injoyments, with- 
out his being the cauſe of it himſelf, But ſurely no one of theſe three things can 
be faid. Ergo. 

That, which aggravates the hard caſe of the poor ſufferers mentiond above, if there 
be no future ſtate, in which their paſt ſufferings may be brought into the account, and 
recompenſed, is, that many times their perſecutors and rormentors pals their lives in plenty 
and grandeur; that is, the innocent have not only the portion, that properly belongs 
to the criminal and unreaſonable part of mankind, but the gwilty have that, which 
belongs rather to the innocent. Such a travſpgſtion of rewards and puniſhments, 

in itſelf, without any reſpect to ſomething which is to follow hereafter, can 
never conſiſt with the narure of a Governor, who is not very much below rational : 
a thought, which God forbid any one ſhould entertain of Him. To ſuppoſe the 
virtuous and wiſe left ultimately but in the ſame ſtate with the unjuſt and profligate 
is to ſuppoſe ſuch a conſtitution of nature, as never can flow from a principle of rea- 
ſon, a God of truth and equity : and therefore ſuch a conſtitution, as leaves the for- 
mer in a worſe condition than the other, can mach leſs be ſuppoſed. 

Obj. It hath been ſaid, that virtue tends to make men's lives happy even here, &c. and 
how then can the virtuous be ſuppoſed ever to be ſo very miſerable? Anl. In ordinary 
caſes virrae doth produce happineſs : at leaſt it has indeed a watwral rendency to it; is 
the mean, by which it is moſt likely to be attaind ; and is therefore the way, which 
a wiſe man would chooſe for his own fake. But then it doth not follow from hence, 
that there are no perturbatiom in human affairs; no cafes, in which the uſual effect of 
virtue may be overpowerd by diſeaſes, violence, dyſaſters. It doth not render men in- 
vulnerable; cannot command the ſeaſons ; nor prevent many great calamities, under 
which virtue and vice mult fall ig] ο. (There may be a direct road to a place, 
and ſuch a one, as he, who ſets out for that place, ought to be found in, and yet it 
is poſſible he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, that may incommode, or hurt 
him in his journey) On the other fide, vice and wickedneſs may be fo circumſtar- 
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tiated as to be attended with much greater pleaſure than pain, contrary to the ten- 
' dency of its nature; that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, born to 
riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them; and from the advantage 
of a ſtrong conſtitution, an ample fortune, happy ſituation, many friends, or lucky 
hits, he may derive pleaſures, which ſhall exceed the preſent incomveniences and Haff. 
' ings naturally following from his vices . 
Men's circumſtances have a natural influence with reſpect to the preſent pleaſures or 
ſufferings, as well as their virtue or vice. No body ſure ever ſaid, that all depends only 
upon theſe: nor, when the natural tendence of them is aſſerted, is the natural tendence 
or effect of the other denied. Therefore indeed, when it is ſaid that virtue naturally 
tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, that it tends to make men 
happy in proportion to their circumſtances ; and vice does the contrary, It is natu- 
rally productive of that part of happineſs, which is in our own power, and depends upon 
our ſelves ; makes men more truly happy, whatever their circumſtances are, than they 
could be without it; and commonly tends to mend their worldly circumſtances too; 
but it is not aſſerted, that virtue can aways intirely correct them, or make men fo 
completely happy in this life, as that their injoyments ſhall exceed their mortificati- 
ons; no more than the vices of ſome particular men, tho they bereave them of many 
ſolid pleaſures, and bring troubles upon them roo, do hinder their worldly injoyments 
- from being greater than their preſent ſufferings. Not only our being, but our place, 
with the time, and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the ſcheme : the manner of behaving our ſelves in our ſtation (according to our indow- 
ments, and the talents we have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which has 
been hinted already) He has ſo orderd things on purpoſe, that from the various com- 
: poſitions of men's circumſtances with the natural effects of their virtues and vices, and 
the many inequalities ariſing thence, they might ſee the neceſſity and certamty of ano- 
ther ſtate: and that for this reaſon there ſhould always be ſome remarkable inſtances 
of oppreſt innocence and flouriſhing wickedneſs. 
The upſhot is, that upon comparing thoſe pleaſures, which are the natural effects of 
virtue with thoſe ſufferings, which are the natural effects of ill conſtitution or other 
. calamity, zheſe are many, very many times found to exceed: and e contrario, upon 
balancing zhoſe evils, which are the genuin effects of vice, againſt the advantages re- 
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ſulting from a fortunate eſtate, theſe may often be found to outdo the other. 
Both contrary to reaſon, if all ends with this life, and after death be nothing. For my 
part, if there were only ſorne few, nay but one inſtance of each kind in the world 
(unfortunate virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs), it would be to me a ſufficient argument 
for a future ſtate : becauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſonable in any one inſtance. 
It muſt not be forgot here, that many times men of great vices have alſo great virtues, 
and the natural effect of theſe may qualify that of the other, and being added to 
their favourable circumſtances may help to turn the ſcale. 

If there is no other beſide the preſent being, the general and »ſnal ſtate of mankind is 
ſcarce conſiſtent with the idea of a reaſonable Cauſe. Let us conſider it alittle . Not 
to mention what we muſt ſuffer from the very ſettlement and condition of this world, 
by hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and indiſpoſitions ; like leaves one generation drops, and 
another ſprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten d. As we come into the world 
with the labor of our mothers, we ſoon go out of it with our own. Childhood and 
youth are much of them loſt in inſenſibility or trifling, vanity and rudeneſs ; ob- 
noxious to many pains and accidents ; and, when they are ſpent in the beſt manner, 
are attended with labor and diſcipline. When we reach that flage of life, which 
uſually rakes us from our neareſt relations, and brings us out into the world, with 
what difficulty are proper imployments and ſtations found for us? When we are gor 
ont, and left to ſcramble for our ſelves, how many hardſhips and rricks are put upon 
us, before we get the ſagacity and dexterity to fave our ſelves? How many chances 
do we ſtand ? How troubleſom is b#/neſs made by unreaſonableneſs, ill nature, or trifling = 
and want of punctuality in the perſons with whom we deal? How do we find our 
ſelves inſtantly ſurrounded with ſzares from deſigning men, knaves, enemies (of which 
the beſt men have ſome), oppoſite intereſts, factions, and many times from a miſchic- 
vous breed, whoſe childiſh or diabolical humor ſeeks pleaſure in the uneaſineſs of other 
people? Even in many of thoſe injoyments, which men principally propoſe to them- 
ſelves, they are greatly diſappointed, and experience ſhews, how unlike they are to 
the antecedent images of them. They are commonly mixte: the apparatus 
ro moſt of them is too operoſe : the completion of them ſeldom depends upon 
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our ſelves alone, but upon a concurrence of things, which rarely hit all right“: 
they are generally not only leſs in practice, than in theory, but die almoſt as ſoon 
as they are: and perhaps they intail upon us a tax to be paid after they are gone. To 
go on with the hiſtory of human life : tho affairs go proſperouſly, yer ſtill perhaps 
a family is increaſing, and with it new occaſions of ſolicitude are introduced, accom- 
panied with many fears and tender apprehen/ions. At length, if a man, through many 
cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at old age, then he feels moſt com- 
monly his preſſures rather increaſed, than diminiſhd, and himſelf I/ able to ſupport 
them b. The buſineſs he has to do grows wrgent upon him, and calls for diſpach. 
moſt of his faculties and active powers begin now to fail him apace: relations and 
friends, who might be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the dear Conſort 
of all his joys, and all his cares ©) leave him, never to return more: wants and pains 
all the while are multiplying upon him: and under this additional load he comes 
melancholy behind, tottering, and bending toward the earth; till he either ſtumbles 
upon ſomething which throws him into the grave 4, or fainting falls of himfeff. 
And muſt he end here? Is this the period of his being? Is this all? Did he 
come into the world only to make his ay through the preſs, amidſt many juſtlings 
and hard ſtruggles, with at beſt only a few deceitſul, little, fugacious pleaſures 
interſperſed, and ſo go out of it again? Can this be an end worthy a firſt Cauſe 
perfeftly reaſonable ? Would even any man, of common ſenſe and good nature, 
ſend another upon a difficult journey, in which, tho he might perhaps now and then 
meet with a little ſmooth way, get an interval for reſt and contemphtion, or be 
entertaind with ſome verdures and the ſmiles of a few daifies on the banks of 
the road; yet upon the whole he muſt travel through much dirt, rake many 
weariſom ſteps, be continually inquiring after ſome clew or directions to carry 
him through the turnings and intricacies of it, be puzaled how to get a competent 
viaricam and pay his reckonings, ever and anon be in danger of being loſt in deep 
waters, and beſide forced all the while ro fence againſt weather, accidents, and cruel 
robbers, who are every where lying in wait for him: I ſay, would any one ſend 
2 man upon ſuch a journey as this, only that the man might faint and expire at the 
end of it, and all his thoughts periſh; that is, either for »o end at all, or for 
the puniſhment of one, whom I ſuppoſe never to have hurt him, nor ever to have 
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been capable of hurting him? And now cart we impure to God that, which is | 
below the common ſize of men , * 

I am apt to think, that even among thoſe, whoſe ſtate is beheld with envy; there 
are many, who, if at the end of their courſe they were put to their option, Whether, 
without any reſpe& to a future ſtate, they would repeat all the pleaſures they have 
had in, life, pon condition to go over again alſo all the ſame diſappointments, the fame 
vexations and unkind treatments from the world, the fame ſecret pangs and tedious 
hours, the ſame labors of body and mind, the ſame pains and ſickneſſes, would be 
far from accepting them at that price b. 

But here the caſe, as I have put it, only reſpects them, who may be reckond 
among the more fortunate paſſengers: and for ove, that makes his voyage fo well, 
thouſands are toſt in tempeſts, and loſt, How many never attain any comfortable 
ſertlement in the world? How many fail, after they have attaind it, by various mis- 
fortunes ? What melancholy, what diſtrations are cauſed in families by inhumane 
or vitjous husbands, falſe or peeviſh wives, refractory or unhappy children; and, 
if they are otherwiſe, if they are good, what ſorrow by the loſs of them? How 
7 are forced by neceſſity upon drudging and very ſhocking imployments for 

a poor livelihood? How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, and other ſhifts, 
nor can do otherwiſe ? How many meet with fad accidents, or fall into deplorable 
diſeaſes ? Are not all companies, and the very ſtreets filled with complaints, and 
grievances, and doleful ſtories * I verily believe, that a great part of mankind may 
aſcribe their deaths to want and dejection. In a word, the preſent ſtate of mankind 
is unaccountable, if it has not ſome connexion with avether, and be not as it were 
the porch or entry to it 9, 

There is one thing more, of which notice ought to be taken. To one, who 
carefully peruſes the ſtory and face of the world, what appears to prevail in it? Is it not 
corruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaſt ? Are not debauching e, getting per fas aut 
* defaming one another, erecting tyrannies of one kind or other, propagating 
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empty and ſenſeleſs opinions with bawling and fury the great buſineſs of this world? 
And are not all theſe contrary to reaſon? Can any one then with reaſon imagine, 
that reaſo ſhould be given, tho it were but to a few, only to be run down and 
trampled upon, and then extinguiſh4 ? May we not rather conclude, that there muſt 
be ſome 2orld, where reaſon will have its turn, and prevail and triumph? Some 
kingdom of reaſon to come a? | 

5. In the laſt place, that great expeFation, which men have, of continuing to live in 
another ſtate, beyond the grave, has I ſuppoſe been commonly admitted as one proof, that 
they ſhall live; and does ſeem indeed to me to add ſome weight to what has been ſaid. 
That they generally have had ſuch an expeftarion, can ſcarce be denied. The hiſtories 
of mankind, their deificatioas, rites, ſtories of appari tions, the frequent mention of 
a hades, with rewards and puniſhments hereafter, gc. all teſtify, that even the Hea- 
then world believed, chat the ſouls of men ſurvived their bodies. Their ignorance 
indeed of the ſeats and circumſtances of the departed has begot many errors and ſu- 
perſtitions ; and theſe have been multiplied by licentious poers and idle viſionairs : but 
this, being no more than what is uſual in the like caſes, ought to be no prejudice 
apainſt the fundamental opinion itſelf. 

Cicero, tho he owns there were different opinions among the Greek philoſophers 
about this matter; that, quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit, animos homi- 
mum eſſe ſempiternos ; that Pythagoras and his ſchool confirmed this opinion; that Plato 
was the man, who brought a reaſon for it, &c. yet tells us plainly, natwram ipſam 
de immortalitate animorum tacitam judicare ; that neſcio quomodo inheret in mentibus quaſi 
ſeculorum quoddam angurium ; that permanere animos arbitramur conſenſu nationum am- 
nium; and more to this purpoſe. Now if this conſent was only the effect of ſome 
tradition, handed from parents to their children; yet ſince we meet with it in all the 
quarters of the world (where there is ay civility or ſenſe), and in all ages, it ſeems 
to be coeval ro mankind itſelf, and born with it. And this is ſufficient to give a 
great authority to this opinion of the ſoul's immortality, But this is not all. For 
it is ſupportcd by all the foregoing arguments, and many other reaſonings and ſymp- 
roms which we may find within ourſelves. All which, put together, may at leaſt 
J«/lify an expectation of a future ſtate: that is, render it a juſt or reaſonable expecta- 
tion: and then this reaſonable expettation grows, by being ſuch, into a further argu» 
ment, that there will be ſuch a ſtate. 
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Fancy a man walking in ſome retired field, far from noiſe, and free from prejudice, 
to debate this matter with himſelf : and then judge, whether ſuch meditations as theſe 
would not be juſt. « I think I may be ſure, that neither AH, matter, nor the 
« vegetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, that tree have any reflex thoughts: nor do 
ce the ſenſitive aumals, that ſheep, that ox, ſeem to have any ſuch thing, or but in 
« the loweſt degree, and in reſpect of preſent objects only. Tney do not reaſon, nor 
« diſcomrſe. I may therefore certainly pretend to be ſomething much above all theſe 
ce things*. I not only apprehend and conſider theſe external objecls acting at preſent 
ce upon my nerves, but have ideas raiſed within my ſelf of a higher order, and many: 
6 I can, not only repreſent to my felt things, that are, or have been, but deduce many 
« other from them, make excurſions into futurity, and foreſee much of what will be. 
ce or at leaſt may be; by ſtrict thinking, I had almoſt faid, get into awother world 
c beforchand: and, whether I ſhall live in ſome other ſtare after death, or not, I am 
ce certainly a being capable of ſuch an expectation, and cannot but be ſolicitous about 
te jt: none of which things can be ſaid of theſe clods, or thoſe brutes . Can I then be 
« delignd for nothing further, than juſt to eat, drink, ſleep, walk about, and act 
6 upon this earth ©; that is, to have no further being, than what theſe brutes have, 
« ſo far beneath me? Can I be made capable of ſuch great expectations, which thoſe 
cc animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if we muſt die 
&« alike), only to be diſappointed at laſt ? Thus placed, juſt upon the confines of ano- 
ther better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, and injoy ing it, 
« only to make a ſhort appearance here d, and then to be ſhut out, and rotally ſunk? 
« Muſt I then, when I bid my laſt farewell to theſe walks, when I cloſe theſe lids, 
ce and yonder blue regions and all this ſcene darken upon me and go out, muſt I then 
« only ſerve to furniſh duſt to be mingled with the aſhes of theſe herds and plants, 
cc or with this dirt under my feet? Have I been ſet /o far above them in life, only to 
ce be leveld with them at death? 

This argument grows ſtronger in the apprehenſion of one, who is conſcious of abi- 
lities and ixrellectual improvements, which he has had no opportunity here of ſhewing 
and uſing, through want of health, want of confidence ©, want of proper place, want 


* Methinks thoſe philoſophers make but an odd appearance in ftory, who, looking big-and tatu- 
ous, at the ſame time profeſſed, that their own ſouls were not ſuperior to thoſe f guats. Ge *. 
res ep avrionaxoThHy wnd r Y vc dir to r rt - T4 ids, ae ſadicis. 
ces Wore Thu TÞOav cuTwr QOeroQwratruy Lune, 25 En'ch, b Alexander a'tcr 
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© Brevis eft hic fructus homullis, may be juſtly ſaid for all Lucretius. 4 O 227 cu 
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of liberty. Such improvements, and the knowledge conſequent upon them, cannot 
ultimately reſpect this flare: chey can be only an inlargement, and preparation for 
another. That is all they can be : and if they are not that, they are nothing. And 
therefore he may be ſuppoſed thus, further, to argue within himſelf. © Can the Au- 
ce thor of my reaſoning facultics be Himſelf fo unreaſonable as to give me them, ei- 
ce ther not to employ them, or only to weary my ſelf with »feleſs purſuits, and 
ce then drop me? Can He, who is privy to all my circumſtances, and to theſe very. 
& thoughts of mine, be fo inſenſible of my caſe, as to have no regard to it, and 
« not provide for it? 

It grows ftronger ſtill upon the mind of one, who reflecting upon the hard treat- 
ment he has met with from this world, the little cauſe he has given for it, the 
pains and ſecret uneaſineſſes he has felt upon that ſcore, together with many other 
ſufferings which it was not in his power to prevent, cannot but make a filent, hum- 
ble appeal to that Being, who is his laſt and true refuge, and who he mult believe 
will not deſert him thus. 

Laſtly, it is ſtrongeſt of all to one, who, beſides all this, endeævours in the conduct 
of his life to obſerve the laws of reaſon (that is, of his nature; and that is, of the 
Author of nature, upon whom he depends); laments, and labors againſt his own infir- 
mities; implores the Divine mercy ; prays for ſome better ſtate hereafter ; acts and lives 
in the hopes of one; and dexies himſelf many things upon that view: one, who by the 
exaltation of his reaſon and upper faculties, and that, which is certainly the effect of 
real and uſeſul philoſophy, the practice of virtue, is {till approaching toward a higher 
manner of being, and doth already taſte ſomething ſpiritual and above this world. 
To ſuch a one there muſt be a ſtrong expectation indeed, and the argument built upon 
it muſt be proportionable. For can he be indowd with ſuch capacities, and have as 
it were overtures of immortality made him, if after all there is no ſuch thing? Muſt 
his private acts and conceald exerciſes of religion be all loſt *? Can a Perfect Being 
have ſo little regard to one, who however inferior and nothing to Him, yet regards 
Him according to his beſt abilities in the government of himſelf ? 

Are ſuch meditations and reflexions as theſe well founded, or not ? Tf they are, it 
mult be reaſonable to think, that God will ſatisfy a reaſonable expettation. 

There are other arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, 2w0 of which I will leave 
with you, to be at your leiſure ponderd well. The one is, that, if the ſouls of men 
are mortal (extinguiſhd at death), the caſe of brures is by much preferable to that of 
men. The pleaſures of brutes, tho but ſenſual, are more ſincere, being palled or di- 
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miniſhd by no diverting conſideration: they go wholly into them; and when they 
have them not, they ſeem leſs to want them, not thinking of them. Their ſeferings 
are attended with no reflexion ', bur are ſuch as they are ſaid to be p. 34+ obſ. 8. They 
are void of cares; are under no apprehenſion for families and poſterity ; never fatigue 
themſelves with vain inquiries, hunting after kzowledge which muſt periſh with 
them; are not anxious about their future ſtate”, nor can be diſappointed of any hopes 
or expectations; and at laſt ſome ſudden blow (or a few minutes of foreſeen pain) 
finiſhes them, having never ſo much as kyown that they were mortal. 

The other is, that the ſoul is a principle of life: that, which brings vitality to the 
body. For how ſhould that, which has been proved to be a ſubſtance, and at the 
ſame time is alſo a principle of life, and as ſuch (as being what it is) is ale; I fay, 
how can that die ©, unleſs it is annihilated? 

Here I begin to be very ſenſible how much I want a guide. But as the religion of 
nature is my theme, I muſt at preſent content my ſelf with that light which nuure 
affords ; my buſineſs being, as it ſeems, only ro ſhew, what a Heathen' philoſopher, 
without any other help, and almoſt ares, may be ſuppoſed to think. I hope 
that neither the doing of this, nor any thing elſe containd in this Delineation, can be 
the leaſt prejudice to any other true religion. Whatever is immediately reveald from 
God, muſt, as well as any thing elſe, be treated as being what it is: which cannot be, 
if it is not treated with the higheſt regard, believed and obeyd. That therefore, which 
has been ſo much inſiſted on by me, and is as it were the burden of my ſong, is fo far 
from undermining true reveald religion, that it rather paves the way for its reception. 
This I take this opportunity to remark to you once for all. And fo returning to my 
philoſopher, I cannot imagin but that even he would have at leaſt ſome ſuch general 
thoughts as theſe, which make up almoſt the remainder of this laſt ſection. 


Fer pericula, que vident, fugiunt : cum effugere, ſecure ſunt, &c. Sen. N 
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IX. The foul, when it parts from this groſ body, will paſs by ſome Inv into ſome new ſeat, 
or ſtate, agreeable to the nature of it. Every ſpecies of beings muſt belong to ſome regi- 
on, or ſtate. Becauſe nothing can be, but it muſt be ſome where, and ſome how: and 
there being different kinds of abodes and manners of ſubſiſting in the univerſe, and 
the natures of the things, thar are to exiſt in them, being alſo different, there will 
be a greater congruity between ſome of theſe natures and ſome places, or ſtates, than 
there is between them and others; and indeed ſuch a one, that out of thoſe perhaps 
they cannot fubſiſt, or not naturallj. To thoſe therefore muſt be their reſpective ten- 
dencies: to thoſe they are adjudged by the courſe of nature, and conſtitution of 
things, or rather by the Author of them®. 

While the ſoul is in the body, it has ſome powers and opportunities of moving it 
ſpontaneouſly, or otherwiſe than it would be moved by the mere laws of gravitation 
and mechaniſm. This is evident. But yet, notwithſtanding this, the weight of 
that body, to which at preſent it is limited (among other cauſes) conſtrains it to act 
for a while upon this tage. That general law, to which bodies are ſubjected, makes 
it ſink in this fluid of air, ſo much lighter than itſelf; keeps it down; and fo deter- 
mines the ſeat of it, and of the ſoul in it, to be upon the ſurface of this earth, where, 
or in whoſe neighbourhood it was firſt produced. But then, when the ſoul ſhall be 
diſengaged from the groſs matter, which now incloſes and incumbers it, and either 
become naked ſpirit, or be only veild in its own fine and obſequious vehicle, it muſt 
at the ſame time be either freed from the laws of bodies, and fall under ſome other, 
which will carry it to ſome proper manſion, or ſtate; or at leaſt by the old ones be 
capable of mounting upwards*, in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of 
emerging out of theſe regions into ſome medium more ſuitable, and (if the philoſopher 
may fay ſo) equilibrious. Thus much as to the general ſtate of ſouls after death. 
But then, 


The tra ſmigration of ſouls bas been much talked of: but ea ſententia,—quoniam ridicula, c mima 
dignior quam ſchola, ne refelli quidem ſeriò debet ; quod qui facit, videtur vereri, ne quis id credat. 
So Lattantius. Indeed who can but laugh, when he reads in Lucian of Homer's having been a ca- 
mel in Battria, &c. b Xwpeir 75 b x To 244-040) Tec; To owoier, Hierch. © Fx 
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X. In this new ſtate, or place of abode, there may be different lations befitting the diffe- 
rences of particular ſouls among themſelves, as they are more or leſs perfect in their kind. We 
ſee even inanimate bodies, which have different gravities, figures, impulſes, &c. ſet- 
tle into ſome order among themſelves, agreeable to theſe differences. And fo by the 
ſame univerſal rule in nature ( viz. that differences in things are attended with an- 


ſwerable relations and effects) ſouls muſt alſo take their ſituations in ſome kind of order 
according to their diffcrences. 


XI. The great difference of human ſouls, with reſpect to perfection and imperfection, lies 
in their different degrees and habits of reaſonableneſ; or unreaſonableneſ; > That is to 
ſay, not only in men's different improvements, or neglects and abuſe of their rational 
faculties; bur alſo in the greater or leſs influence of theſe upon their actions, and by 
conſequence in their different degrees of virtue, or vice. For a man is accounted a 
reaſonable man, when he reaſons rightly, and follows his reaſon : in which expreſſion 


virtue mult be included, being (as p. 179, & al.) nothing but the practice of reaſon 
and truth. 

That men are reaſonable, or the contrary, in different degrees is plain. Some rea- 
ſon well upon ſome ſubjects, but in reſpe& of others, to which they have not been ac- 
cuſtomd, are dim and confuſed : or they are partial to their vices and paſſions, their 
old impreſſions and parties; and fo their reaſon is not general, nor has its due extent, 
or influence. Others, whoſe reaſon is uncultivated and weak, tho they have virtuous 
inclinations, many times fall into ſuperſtition and abſuraities; miſled by authorities, and 
over-awed by old or formal modes of ſpeaking, and grave non-ſenſe. Many, if not 
the moſt, ſeem to have ſcarce any motion of reaſon or virtue at all, but act ſortuitouſſy, 
or as they ſee other folks act; moved either by bodily propenſions, or by example. 
Some fem there are, who endeavour to improve their underſtandings, to diſcover what 
is agreeable to reaſon, and to fix their opinions; and conduct their lives accordingly. 
And in all theſe ſeveral kinds there are various degrees of elevation in knowledge and 


virtue, and of immerſion in vice and ignorance, and new differences ariſing endleſly · 
All this is viſible, 
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Now the ſoul, reflecting, finds in itſelf 10 general faculties, ove, by which it un- 
derſtands, and judges, and reaſons (all which I comprehend under the term rational fa- 
culties, or reaſon); and another, by which it wills, or determins to act, according to the 
judgments and concluſions made in the upper part of it. And the more perfecti it 


performs theſe operations (i. e. the more truiy it reaſons, and the more readily it wills 


and executes the deciſions of reaſon), the more perfect certainly it muſt be in its 
kind; and the more imperfectly, the more imperfect. The accompliſhments there- 
fore and perfection of human ſouls, and the contrary, mult be in proportion to the fore- 
mentiond differenc es. 


XII. According to theſe differences then it is reaſonable to think the ſouls of men will find 
their ſtations in the future world. This is but a corollary from what goes before. 

Obj. Why ſhould we think, that God cauſes things to be in ſuch a manner, as that 
in the future {are men (hall be placed and treated according to their merit, and the 
progreſs they have made in reaſon and virtue, when we ſee the caſe to be widely dif- 
ferent in this? Anſe It muſt be rememberd, that this is one of thoſe very reaſons 
on which the belief of the ſoul's immortality is founded. Now, if it be reaſonable 
to believe there is a future ſtate, becauſe things are dealt wnequally now, upon that ve- 
ry ſcore it will be reaſonable to think, that they are dealt equally > in that other ſtare. 

Here bodily wants and affections, and ſuch things as proceed from them, do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with demerit, knowledge with igno- 
rance : and hence it comes to paſs many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men ſuffer, and both are, if there is no other ſtate, in their wrong places. But, when 
the corporeal cauſes of miſplacing ſhall be removed, ſpirits (or ſpirits and their c5.ars 
gear may be ſuppoſed more regularly to take their due poſts and privileges: the 
umpudent and vitious will have no ſuch opportunities of getting into circumſtances, of 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find ſuch obſtructions to 
keep them down in circumſtances unworthy of them. Be ſure the more advanced 
and pure any ſtate is, the more properly will the inhabitants be ranked, and the jaſter 
and more natural will the ſubordination of its members be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind of buſineſs, for which they are e- 
ducated and prepared; men of the ſame proſeſſions generally keeping together; the 
virtuous and reaſonable deſiring to be (tho they not always can be) with their like ; 
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and the vitious (as they ſcarcely cannot be) with rheirs, And why ſhould we not 
think, than an aſſociation and communion of ſouls with thoſe of their own ſize, diſpoſi- 
tion, and habits may be more wniverſal and compleat, when thoſe things, which in great 
meaſure hinderd it here, ſhall be no more? If we may think this, certainly thoſe 
fields or ſtates, in which the virtuous and wiſe ſhall meet, muſt be different from thoſe, 
in which the fooliſh and wicked ſhall herd together. The very difference of the com- 
pam will itſelf create a vaſt difference in the manner of their living. 


XIII. The manſions and conditions of the virtuous and reaſoning part muſt be proportion- 
ably better than thoſe of the fooliſh and vitions. The propoſition cannot be inverted, or 
the caſe be otherwiſe, if the conſtitution of things depends upon a reaſonable Cauſe : 
as I have endeavourd to ſhew it does. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that the practice of reaſon (in its juſt extent) is the great pre- 
parative for death, and the means of advancing our happineſs through all our ſubſequent du- 
ration. But moreover, 4 


XIV. In the future ſtate reſpelt will be had not only to men's reaſoning, and virtues, or 
the contrary, but alſo to their injoyments and ſufferings here ce. Becauſe the forementiond 
inequalities of this world can by no means be redreſt, unleſs men's injoyments and ſuf- 
ferings, taken together with their virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. T 
ſay, taken together: becauſe no reaſon can be aſſignd, why a vitious man ſhould be 
recompenſed for the pains and miſchiefs and troubles, which he brings upon himſelf by 
his vices, as the natural conſequences of them; nor, on the other ſide, why any de- 
ductions ſhould be made from the future happineſs of a good man upon the ſcore of 
thoſe innocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of his moderation, regularity, 
other virtues, and ſound reaſoning. 

Cor. Wicked men will not only be leſs happy than the wiſe and virtuous, bat be re- 
ally unhappy in that ſtate to come, For when all the happineſs, that anſwers to thoſe de- 
grees of virtue, which they had, and thoſe ſufferings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effect of their wickedneſs; I ſay, when that is ſubtracted, what 
remains upon the account will be ſomething below no-happineſs : which muſt be 
ſome quantity of poſitive unhappineſi, or miſery. 
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Thhus there will be rewards, and puniſhments hereafter : : and men will be bappy,: or 
174 according to their behaviour, injoyments, and — in this . life. 
But, 


XV. If the immortality of the ſoul cannot be demonſtrated, yet it is certain the contrary 
cannot. To ſay, when a houſe is ruinous and faln, that it once had an inhabitant, 


and that he is eſcaped out of it, and lives in ſome other place, can involve no con- 
tradition, or abſurdity ,, And, 


XVI. If the immortality of the ſoul ſhould be — as a probability, or even as 
a chance poſſible, yet ſtill a virtuons life is to be preferred before its contrary. For if the 
ſoul be mortal, and all perception periſhes for ever at our death, what in this caſe does 

a good man loſe, by his virtue? Very rarely more than ſome acts of devotion, and in- 
ſtances of mortification, which too by cuſtom grow habitual and eaſy ©, and it may 
be pleaſant by being (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) reaſonable. On the other hand, 
what does a vitious man gain? Only ſuch injoyments, as a virtuous man leaves: and 
thoſe are ſuch, as moſt commonly owe their being to a vitiated taſte; grow inſipid in 
time; require more trouble and contrivance to obtain them, than they are worth; go 
off diſagreeably; are followd many times by ſharp reflexions and bitter penances in 
the rear; and at beſt after a ſhort time end in nothing, as if they had never been. This 


x. 
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is alla. But then if the ſoul prove to be immortal (as we have all the reaſon in the 
world to think it will), what does the virtuous man gain? His preſent pleaſures (if 
not ſo many) are more /ivcere d and natural ©; and the effect of his ſelf-denials and 
ſubmiſſion to reaſon, in order to prepare himſelf for a future ſtate, is the happineſs 
of that ſtate : which, without pretending to deſcribe it, may be preſumed to be 
immortal, becauſe the ſoul is ſo; and to be purer and of a more exalted nature (i. e. 
truer, and greater) than any of theſe low injoyments here, becauſe that ſtate is every 
way in nature above this. And again, what does the wicked man /ofe ? That hap- 
pineſs, which the virtuous gain 4s ſuch; and he ſinks, beſide, into ſome degree of 
the wnhappineſs of that future ſtate: of which one may fay in general, that it may 
be as much greater than the unhappineſs or ſufferings of this world, as the happineſs 
and joys of that are above thoſe of this. 

In a ſtate that is ſpiritual and clear every thing will be purer, and” operate more 
directly and ſtrongly, and (if the expreſſion may be tolerated) with more ſpirit : there 
- will be fewer obſtructions to either happineſs or unhappineſs : the ſoul will lie more 
open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of either: ſo that each of them 
in their kind will be more inre»ſe, the one nearer to pure or mere happineſs, the other 
to the contrary 4. But to enter further into the nature and oeconomy of the 
yet unknown world is too arduous an undertaking for my Philoſopher. 

I ſhall only add, that the reaſoning and virtuous man has at leaſt this advantage over 
the fooliſh and profligate, that, tho his wiſdom and virtue cannot always rectify that 
which is amiſs in himſelf or his circumſtances, they will find means to alleviate his 
preſſures and diſadvantages, and ſupport him under all the anomalies of life, with com- 
forts of which the other knows nothing: particularly this, the injoyment of a 
humble, but well grounded expectation of felicity hereafter, ſincere and durable ©, 

XVII. He therefore, who would att according to truth, muſt, in the laſt place, not 

conſider what he is, and how circumſtantiated in thus preſent ſlate, and provide ac- 
cordingly ; but, further, muſt conſider himſelf alſo as one whoſe exiſtence proceeds on into 
another, and provide for that too. How 1 think this is to be done, by this time I 
hope you fully apprehend. 

For a concluſion of the whole matter; let our converſation in this world, fo far 
as we are concernd, and able, be fuch as acknowledges every thing to be what it is 

* Celo pr eferine Adons, d perry dia £7609 yd orag παντνπνννν⁰το νbůxx A. Hieroc l. 
© If the ſoul was mortal, yet the virtuous man Tin iar Turf a,, 70 64879, rg u- 
— e ivd amy „reg e. x W632 166, x of 2 To ran, XY . in. 4 "os wa 
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Zolne it is in n aff] }f, and what with regard to uu, to other beings, to cauſes, "circum. 
ances, con oe equencer) : that is, let us by no act deny any thing to be true, which is 
rrue.: that is, let us act according 10 reaſon: 3 J that is, Jer us 4& according to 
the law of our nature. By . honeſtly endeavouring to do this od ſhall expreſs our duty. 
to Him, who is the Aube of it, and of that law; and at the fanie” time proſe- 
cute our own proper happineſs (the happineſs of rational beings) : we ſhall do what 
rends to make us eaſy here, and be qualifying our ſelves and preparing for our re- 
moyal hence to our long home; that great revolution, which, at the fartheſt, can- 
not be very far off. 

And now, Sir, the trouble is almoſt over for the preſent, not properly which T give 
you, but which you have brought upon yourſelf, theſe being the 5 which you 
defired : unleſs 1 have any where miſrepreſented my ſelf through inadverrence; which 
I own may be. At the foot of the page I have in ſome places ſubjoind a few little 
AriQtyres principally. of extiquity, after the manner of annotations : ſuch as, when 1 
came to xevile theſe ſheers, I could recolle& upon the ſudden; having no common- 
place book to help me, nor thought of any ſuch thing before that time. They 
may ſerve perhaps ſometimes a little to explain the text; and ſometimes to add 
weight ; but chiefly. to divert you, who know very well how to improve any the 
leaſt hint out of the Ancients, and I fear will wav to be diverted. I have alſo 
printed a few copies of this Sketch, not with any deſign to make ir public, but 
merely to fave the trouble of rranſeribing e; being minded, ſince T have made it, 
to leave it not only with you, but perhaps alſo with two or three other friends : 

however, with my Family, as a private monument of one that meant well. Tho, 


as to the diſpoſal and fate of it, much will depend upon your judgment and man- 
per of acceptance. 


eres Þ O Seevrins Fro; sridrareg [arxis ,a. Foſ. d Some more have been 
added in this ſecond impꝛeſſion. Noth ng more was intended at firſt, See the adver- 

gement. 
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4 are fa h as were collected in haſte, but there are more ; particularly in reſj of Greeb and Hebrew letters, 
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DELINEATEED. 


A. 


or evil, in what crea- 
tures to be found 

1 
their ſpring 173 
are expreſſive as 
well as words 8-13 


may be ſignificant or inſignificant 
11 


the ſame, when indifferent, may 
have contrary ſignifications 
12 

ſome have an unalterable mean- 
in ibid. 
what conſtitutes their depravity 
13 

. hat makes them unnatural 10id. 
morally good or evil, which 20 
A good, not equal 22 


Actions 


INDEX. 


Actions, ſuppoſe the agent ſuſceptible 
of happineſs or miſe 38 
according to right reaſon, and 
according to truth, the ſame 


50 
public not to be determind by 

private judgment 53 
Adultery, its heinous nature laid open 
I41, 142 


Affection, natural, its dictates to be 


follow d 165 

Agent, its difference from inſtrument 
8 

Agents, neceſſary, have no , ibid. 
Animals, the wiſdom expreſſed in their 
ſtructure 82, 83 

the laws by which they are 
govern'd 96, 97 
Aſtronomy affords noble proofs of a 
deity 78—80 
Attraction, what 79 
how lodged in matter 
ibid. 


B. 


Bos different orders thereof 
108 

Brutes, their ſufferings and death 
not like to thoſe of men 

| n 
——caut1onsto be obſerved in killing 
them for uſe 35 
their difference from men 210, 
211 


C. 


Auſes, when ſatisfactorily known 
81 
ibid. 


the ſame with effects 
Chance, what 


no cauſe 83, 84 
Chaſtity, what 180 
Children, whence like their parents 
89, 90 

their duty to parents 163— 
| I65 

Comets, their motions and phæno- 
mena 80 
Common-ſenſe, no proper judge of 
actions 1 
Compaſſion, a natural principle in 
man 139, 140 

noſt viſible in the belt men 

ibid. 

Conflagrations, whether any have 


been univerſal 91—93 
Conſequences, when juſt 44 
Covetouſneſs, its ſeveral kinds 

138 


—— — 


may be virtuous 
Crimes may be evaneſcent 31 
ſo many acts of injuſtice 141 
of a leſs heinous nature repre- 

ſented 144 
Criminals, their difference 34 
Cruelty, what 139, 140, 141 
inconſiſtent with truth and na- 


ture 139, 140 

D. | 
| __ may enlarge the faculties of 
the ſoul 199 
Defence, mutual, one end of ſociety 
153 
Delvges, whether any have been uni- 
verſal 91— 93 


Deſpotic power not founded in pater- 
nal authority 162, 163 
Dominion not given, or loſt, by per- 
ſonal excellencies, or de- 

fects 130 

Doubtful 


. 


I ND E i 


Doubtſul caſes, how to proceed in 
them 31, 58, 59 
Duration, what 75 
Duties of rational agents, what 
63 

——of parents to their children 
159—163 

of children to their parents 
163—165 

owing to remote relations 165 — 
167 


E. 


Ducation of children incumbent 
on their parent $60, 161 


Endeavour, what it means 63 
Enjoyments, when layſul 40 
Error, its cauſes 59—62 


Evil, its degrees how to be rated 
22 

———no independent principle of it 
7 

whence it may proceed 71, 72 
its formal ratio 138 


F. 


Acts more expreſſive than words 
12, 13 
A help us to judge of good and evil 


2 
Faculties remain in the body, tho 
their inſtruments are loſt 

185, 196, 198 


Fal ſhoods expreſſible by actions 

11 
Fame, what 117, 118 
Fate, what ibid. 
Freedom, whether in man 63, 64 


Forbearance from action in the power 
of man 64 


Fortitude, what 182, 183 
Frugality, what 180 
Future-ſtate, the neceſſity thereof 

113 114 
the expectation of it juſt 
and reaſonable 193—211 


G. 


EQ Eneration of animals, how per- 
1 form'd $9—9t 
Glory, what 116—119 
the deſire of it, when juſtifiable 
118 

God, ſeeks not the unhappineſs of his 
creatures 39 
ho he conceives of things 45, 
101 

his exiſtence proved by the chain 
of cauſes 65—68 
——his exiſtence proved by the facul- 


ties of the mind 87—93 
——neceſlarily exiſtent 68 
produced every thing ib d. 
——ſhewn to be infinite 69 


—— his manner of exiſtence incon- 


ce:vable 69, 70 
exiſts in a perfect manner 

70 

is but one 70, 71 
ſupports all other beings 72 


——is the Author of nature 72, 
3 
not the immediate Author of * 
acts of free agents 74 
not ſpace, duration or matter 
74 76 

— not the univerſe 75, 76 
the cauſe of matter and motion 
76 —79 

——the Author of the univerſe 


79—87 
F f 2 God 


"DEX 


God, is ſree from defects 93, 94 
is incomprehenſible ibid. 
operates in the government of the 
world 94, 95 
—=—gorerns the world by his provi- 
dence 95—114 

— his foreknowledge reconcileable 
with human liberty gg—103 
the duty which men ſhould have 
towards him 114—126 

how to be conceived of by man 
ibid. 

his attributes, how to be under- 
ſtood ibid. 
Good and evil, coincident with pleaſure 
and pain 35 

how imputable to intelli- 
gent beings 63 
Government, its origin 149, 150 
Gravitation not alone ſufficient to 
produce the motions of 

the heavenly bodies 79 

Guilt, its degrees vary with the im- 


portance of things 31 
H. 
| nearly allied to truth 
31 
— hov to be eſtimated 33 


coincident with the true 
quantity of pleaſure 36,37 
whether capable of exiſting 
without pleaſure 37 
—ultimate, what 38 
the duty of every intelligent 
being to procure 38 
ultimate, not procurable 
but by the practice of truth 

b 38, 39 

—nerer deſtructive of the na- 
ture of the creature 39 


u herein it conſiſts 40 
———-—coincident with truth id. 
the end of religion ibid. 


hard to judge of it 1n others 

1102114 
every man's property 131 
—————ughr to be defended 132, 


133 

——————how obtainable 218 
Heavens, ſigns of providence therein 
104, 105 

Honour, how to be given to God 
| 116—119 
Honours, what 118, 119 
when the deſire of them juſti- 

fiable 118 
Humanity, what 139 
Human life, its hiſtory 201 —208 


L 


1 immediate, adequately known 
to the mind 42 
their immediate relations known 
to the mind 42,43 
Identity, in men, what 127, 198 
Inanimate beings capable of no obli- 


gation 63 
— —govern'd by certain 
laws 96 


Individuation, a principle in man 


127 

Indolence, a happineſs infinitely di- 
miniſh'd 37 
Injuſtice, a violation of truth 137, 
158 

Innate maxims no proper judges of 
right and wrong 23 
Intelligent beings have immediate ob- 
jects ot their underſtandings 


41 
Intelligent 


' 
: 


I N LENI 


Intelligent beings have general ideas 
[ 

— are under obligations 
in proportion to their 


faculties 63 

Irregularities in nature, whence 
84, 85 

Irreligion, its principle cauſe 60, 
GI 

Judgment, how to be form'd in dubious 
caſes 58, 59 

Juſtice, what 137 


the practice of it right 141 


K. 
Indred, to find the degrees of ob- 


ligation between them 
167 

the dictates of natural af- 
fection for them to be re- 
garded 165—167 


I. 


AWof nature, what 26 
Laws obtaining in the univerſe 

| 96, 97 

of ſociety, natural 128, 148 
— — muſt conſiſt with na- 
tural juſtice 148, 149 
muſt be obſerved 15 2 
— where they ſail, thoſe 
of nature take place 
ibid. 

what to be done when 
they oppole the laws 
nature 152, 153 
Liberty, wherein it conſiſts 63, 64 
Life, human, its hiſtory 201—208 


Lo e of our country, whence 152 


M. 


M A N, not abſolutely free 
| 107 
his duty towards God 114 


—— a ſocial creature 145 
——the beſt judge of himſelf 167 
——has tome things in common with 


inferior creatures 168 

is endow'd with various facul- 

ties il id. 

is conſcious of liberty 183, 

184 

poſſeſſed of many inclinations 

and averſions 168 

——- {enſible of defects ibid. 
deſirous of happinefs 169 
——-muſt be ſubje& to reaſon 169 
171 

muſt provide for himſelf 171,172 

muſt hearken to his affections 
172—175 

——— mult remember he is but man 
175,176 

mult examine himſelf and repent 

176 

mult labor to improve his facul- 

ties 176, 177 

- muſt be adviſed 178 


muſt lay aſide his prejudices 179 
mult live virtuoully 179—183 
is compounded of foul and body 


184—186 

2 ſummary of his duty in life 
218 

Marriage, its foundation and ends 
154 

—its advantages 155,156 


Marriage, 


Marriage, the nature of the compact 


156, 157 
its obligations how ſtreng- 
thend 157 
how made a natural 8 

15 
—how beſt to be undertaken 
ibid. 
—the contract to be religionſly 
obſerved ibid. 
—the behaviour it requires un- 
der affliction 159 
whether it gives authority 
to the man ibid. 
„ the foundation of all natu- 
ral relations 166 
makes a {tri& union id. 


Mathematicians, their way of reaſon- 
ing 44, 45 

Matter, what 74, 75 
its manner of exiſtence 77, 
78 

not ſelf-exiſtent 76, 77 
becher capable of thinking 


186, 193 

Nen, bebe they have exiſted from 
eternity 91—93 
Mercy, what I39 
——the practice . it right 

141 

Mind, its operation in reaſoning 


47 


—— how. it gradually increaſes 4 
faculties 87 
may be affected by ſudden in- 
fluences Io5—I07 
Monarchy, not founded in paternal 
authority 
Monſters, whence 
Moral good and evil, what 7, 8, 


IND E X. 


its progreſs in knowledge 54, 


Un coincident with 
right and wrong 
20, 22 

the vulgar rules 
ſor diſtinguiſh- 

* ing between them 

faulty 22 

Morality, its juſt foundation 25 
Motion, what, and how cauſed 77, 
78, 183, 184 

Murder, its heinous nature 29, 141 


1 
* 


N. 


* to be conſider d as ſingle 
perſons 153 


Natural religion, its foundation 25, 
26, 52 

why ſo called 40 
is the purſuit of hap- 
Fineſs by the prac- 
tice .of reaſon and 
truth 52 
86 

various ſignifications of the 
word 87 
how rightly followd 1 3—23 
———-that of man not purely ratio- 
nal 23 
———the law of its Author 26 
Neglects may be inconſiſtent with 
truth 16—18 


Nature, what 


— 2 


O. 
Bjects, why not perceiv'd in ſſeep 
198 
Obligations of a mixed kind 19 
Occupancy, prime, gives right 
134 
Omiſſions 


I'N'D E X. 


Omiſſions may be ſinful 16—18 Paſſions of the mind, expreſſible by 
geſture 8 

bo no infirmities 

P. | 174 

| Perception always produced in time 

| T2 

AIN may infinitely exceed plea- Planets habitable 8 
P ſure 36 Pleaſure, what 32 


— hen true and real 40 
Pain and pleaſure, no criterions of 
good and evil 24 

— —proportionable to the 
perceptions of the 
perſons 32 
increaſed with the 
faculty of perceiving 
1 them 22 33 
— their cauſes relative 


33 


— how to be eſtimated 
. 33, 34 


— 


in others by what 

we feel ourſelyes 

34, 112=114 

— the ſame with good 
and evil 35 

— may bear different 
proportions to each 
other ibid. 
when equal they de- 
ſtroy each other 36 

— ———may change their 
nature, and run in- 

to each other © ibid. 

Parents, their duties to their children 
1 ks 159, 160 
their authority over their chil- 
dren | I60— 163 
their authority not dominion 
| I62 
123 


8 


Particles, their mental uſe 


not to be judged of 


when true and real 40 
only the true kind good 


24 
Poſſeſſion, original, gives the greateſt 


right 134, 135 

Power gives no dominion or right 
130—133 

Praiſe, what 117, 118 


ho to be given to God 116— 


120 
Prayer, a neglect of it a denial of God 
18, 121 
how to be offered up to God 
| 120—126 
requiſites to the ſolemn kind 
(222008 | 122 
the proper times and places 
for it | ilid. 
in what words to be put up 
W 2 1 I22—124 
——- the mental alſo verbal 122 


AN. co be made audible 123, 124 


not to be made extempore 


124 
in what poſture to be offer d 


ibid. 

——Public, of the nature of private 

20 1 125 

true prayer always private 
ibi 

its effects 125, 126 

Principles of things, unſearchable 

81 


Pro- 


IND EX. 


Probability, the ſubſlitute for cer- 
<p? tainty FF—62 
rules for finding it = 


its higheſt degree 

its force the reſult + 

reaſon andobſervation 58 

the only light when cer- 
tainty leaves us 59 

Property, upon what it depends 107 

equal in A ſtate of nature 


—founded in nature and truth - 
136 
ee abſolute right of diſpo- - 
"I 136, 137 
—not juſtly diſtinguiſh! d from - 
uſufruct 137 
Propoſitions once true remain ſo in 
all caſes 43 
Providence, what 95 
W there be a divine 
N ovidence 95—11 
92292 thereof in — 
2 world 96 
particular, its exiſtence pro- 
ved 98— 114 
its phznomena accounted 
for * ibid. 
—inviſible miniſters thereof 
| 107, 108 
Puniſhments to be differently ſuited 
34 


naturally annexed to 
Reflexion, its difference from percep- 


| e 143 
N — whether they can be eter- 
N 12972 200 


R. 


Ational, what denominates a 
creature ſo 45 


be & 


Reaction in matter | 132 
Reaſon the judge of actions 23 
differs from particular know- 
ledge 41, 42 
a fix d and general thing 41 
the faculty, what 45 
—relatiye to the being who is 
poſſeſſed of it ibid. 


how improvable 
—mhy it influences men ſo little 


ibid, 
deſign d as the governing prin- 
ciple in man > [ 


its criterion 


of greater authority than ſenſe 


54 
whether things are ern'd 
by it 110—114 
the great preparative for death 

215 
whence different in different 
men 213 


Reaſoning, a method to improve in it 


| 46, FO—53 
may be rightly exerciſed on 
falſe propoſitions 46, 47 


— the requiſites to ſtrict rea- 
ſeoning 47 
H to what lengths it may reach 
49 
right reaſoning no chimæra 
ibid. 

falſe reaſoning, whence 

49, 50 


tion 32533 


Relation, how weakend by removal 


from the parents 166 
Relations, determine the nature of 
things, and are the guide 

of our actions 18, 19, 27, 

28 

Relations, 


IND E X. 


Relations, not immediate, diſcoverable 
by ſuch as are intermediate 


43 
Religion, what 25, 69, 126 
its foundation 7, 25, 126 


— its ſum and ſubſtance 126 
Repriſals lawful 131—133 
Repulſion in matter 79 
Revelation, how to be treated 211 


Rewards and puniſhments unequally 
diſtributed by human laws 


4 

their unqual diſtribution in this 
life argues the being of another 

. 201—203, 215,216 
brought about by the laws of 
nature 104 
Right, natural, what 127, 128 
ſtrong in the firſt occupier 134 


* 


Right and wrong, what 14, 20 
ns how to be judged of 
129 


Rights, natural, how far a Man may 
part with them 150 


8. 


Eaſons, how wiſely contrived 82 
Secrecy no excuſe for injuſtice 


143 
Self, wherein it conſiſts 127 
Self-defence lawful 131, 132 
Self-denial neceſſary 175 


Self- preſervation, a ſtrong principle in 

animals 132 
Senſation, how perform'd 177 
Senſes may give falſe repreſentations 
or things 535 54 
when to be credited 55 
Sentiments, expreſſible by geſture 8 
dins, not excuſed by ſecrecy 143 


tendencies towards them criminal 
143, 1 
their heinous nature . 
g 141—144 
Society, the laws thereof 128 
laws neceſſary therein 145, 147 
— — its baſis 128, 129 
— reaſons for it 145 
its end 128, 129, 147, 148 
— — ſuppoſes government 149, 150 
t ſuppoſes rules agreed to 147 
may be juſtly form'd I50 
may be form'd by implicit or 
explicit conſent 151 
duties required in it 152 
Soul, what 192, 19 
its dependent manner of exiſ- 
tence 88 
its exiſtence proved 184-186 


not ex traduce 88—93 
not a faculty 191, 192 
·immaterial 186— 143 
its ſeat, where 184, 192, 198 
proved immortal 193—211 


may think after death, tho not 
in ſound ſleep 199 
may have its faculties enlarged 
after death 199, 217 
paſſes into a new ſtate after 
death, agreeable to its nature 212 
will after death have a ſeat aſ- 
ſigned it ſuitable to its perfecti- 


— 


on 213—215 
H its difference, whence in different 
perſons 213, 214 


its two principal faculties 214 
its mortality not demonſtrable 

216, 217 
Sounds, either ſignificant or not 11 
Space, what 74, 75 
Spirit, proofs of its exiſtence 90, 91 


6 g 


Spirit, 


INDE X. 


Spirit, whether the notion of it be clear 
tothe mind 108 

Stars, their phænomena 80 
State of nature, gives equal dominion 
129, 130 

reęy, its dictates to be followed 165 
Succeſſion may give right 135 
Sun, demonſtrates the grandeur of the 


ſyſtem 80 
5 

2 — what 179, 180 

Things, to judge rightly of them 

I8—20 


indifferent, what 20 
Thinking, whether eſſential to the 


ſoul 194, 195 
why not obſerved in ſaund 
ſleep 195, 198 


Thoughts, their fleeting nature 122 
Time, preſented by moments 32, 33 
Titles, transferable by compact or 


donation 13 
Trade, the neceſſity and umfulnels 

thereof 135, 136 
Truth, what 8 


——1ts different acceptations 48 
never contradicted without im- 


iety 14—16 
——how diſcoverable 49,50 
—— Its criterion 52 
ho convey 'd to the mind of a- 

nother 53 
the way of coming at it 51—62 


————diſcoverableby reaſon and ſenſe 
55 


Truths, all of them conſiſtent 16, 19 


lead to the diſcovery of truths 


43 
by what faculty inveſtigated 47 


—— diſcoverableby reaſoning48,49 
may riſe from error 54,55 
many qualifications requiſite 
to judge of them 61, 62 
whether men can act agreeably 
to them when diſcovered 62— 


64 


U. 


Nhappineſs, coincident with the 
true quantity of pain 


36, 37 
ultimate, what 38 
Unmercifulneſs, what 139 


inconſiſtent with truth 
and nature ibid. 
Uſage, proves poſleſſion Io, 137 
Uſurpation of property, injuſtice 137 


V. 
Y/ the wiſdom and good- 


neſs expreſſed in their for- 

mation 82 
Vegetables, the wiſdom expreſſed in 
their ſtructure ibid. 

the laws by which they are 


regulated 96 

Vice, the cauſe of unhappineſs 215, 
216 

—— its effects and conſequences 216, 
217 
Virtue, whether ſeated between ex- 
tremes 24, 25 

the practice of it recommended 
L 


productive of happinets 182 
203=208, 217 
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. ſhewn to be lawful 153, 


I54 


Writing, why beſt practiſed in our 

mother-tongue 123 
Words, what I2, 123 
their uſe in thinking 122, 123 


leſs expreſſive than facts 12 
World, a ſurvey thereof and its fur- 
niture 8 
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laws of nature obſerved therein 
76—98 

Worſhip, how to be given to God 
I20—126 

—publick, why neceſſary 124, 

125 


